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APRIL. 
BY MARGARET DELAND. 


O Violet, 
Tis April yet, 
The wind is cold, sweet maid; 
For it doth blow 
O’er lingering drifts of snow— 
The ermine borders of Spring’s velvet 
green. 
Oh, art thou notafraid 
Thus early to be seen ? 


Dost think thou’st won 
The fickle sun, 
Because he smiles to-day ? 
Yet he did bring 
Like homage to the Spring, 
Only to flout her tender, trusting 
grace. 
Dream not then, he will stay, 
Constant to thy pale face! 
Boston, MASss. 
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THE ISTHMUS-HOUR. 
BY JOHN B. TABB. 


Betwixt the tides of darkness and of light, 
An Isthmus-hour, a space mysterious, lies 
Beneath one star, that from the western 
skies 
Watches the coast of Night. 
And in each life, impetuous tides between, 
A twilight realm of doubt bewildering lies, 
Where, like a star, in else unkindled skies, 
Love’s light alone is seen. 
ST. CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLICOTT CiTy, MD. 
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THE STORY OF THE LEPERS. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 








Has fortune found you out too late, 
With none to enter on your state? 
Has love saluted you while death 
Hovers to snatch the failing breath? 
Or joy come only when the will 

To welcome him is numbed and still, 
And all the senses at their close 

Are withered as last summer’s rose ? 





There were four lepers at the Gate, 

All day they sat and cursed their fate. 
For them there were no woman’s smiles, 
No children’s lips and joyous wiles; 

No blush of maiden, and no hand 

To soothe the ail, flower-soft and bland; 
An aching blotch upon the scene 

They veiled their lips and cried ‘‘Unclean!”’ 


Beneath the walls in sullen pride 

The hostile camp stretched far and wide, 
The pomp and power of Syria’s crown 
Beleaguering the royal town, 

Till in the dark streets, day by day, 

The King met Famine, gaunt and gray, 
Mothers were mad and sucklings died— 
“Hunger is king, not I!’’ he cried. 


“Come!” said the lepers. “Let us go 

And try the mercy of the foe. 

There is no food within the town— 

We can but die if we go down— 

And here we surely die.” And slow 

Down to the camp the lepers go, 

Perchancea crust to find, perchance 

Wine that should make their thick blood 
dance. 


The twilight ebbed to purple dark— 
How still the great plain lay, and hark ! 
These captains, used to war’s alarms, 
How sound they sleep upon their arms! 
Nor asses bray, nor stallions stamp, 
There is no breath in all the camp; 
Struck with tumultuous fright, the host 
Has vanished like a morning ghost! 








But as the headlong press took wings, 
Smote by the fear of Desert Kings 
Helping Samaria, where they flung 

The golden vessels there they rung 

Still vibrant; silver armor shone 

Like moonbeams on the stream; a throne 
Wanted this scarlet; and these gems 
Were snatched from princes’ diadems. 


The lepers halt them there alone— 
The gleaming treasure is their own ! 
They hug the jeweled vase; they seize 
- The splendid raiment as they please. 
Till suddenly, with burning eyes, 
Each stares in terrible surprise— 
Stained, stained with their eternal soil, 
They »re four lepersin the spoil! 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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BULGARIA AND EUROPE. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 





PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 





THE time has not yet come to judge of 
the effect of the death of the Emperor of 
Germany upon the politics of Europe, 
and anything written to-day can have 
only a historic value. 

But what has happened within the last 
few weeks is of sufficient importance to 
merit an explanation. The present situa- 
tion is undoubtedly the result of the 
speech of Prince Bismarck, in which he 
declared his willingness to support any 
diplomatic action of Russia in the line of 
the Treaty of Berlin, and also expressed 
the opinivn that Russia could claim a 
special influence in Bulgaria. The speech 
was apparently very frank, but no two 
people have interpreted it in the same 
way. Perhaps the best commentary upon 
it is the fact that it excited no suspicion 
or alarm in Austria. My own impres- 
sion is that it was designed as at once a 
warning to Russia not to declare war, 
and an invitation to her to reopen the 
discussion of the Bulgarian question with 
the other Powers. It meant peace, if 
Russia chose to take advantage of it to 
propose some practical solution of the 
difficulty. Upto that time she had re- 
fused to take any initiative so long as the 
Bulgarians were unwilling to submit to 
her dictation in every particular. 

The result of Bismarck’s speech was 
that Russia asked the Powers to unite 
with her in demanding of the Sultan that 
he should declare the presence of Prince 
Ferdinand in Bulgaria illegal, and con- 
trary to the Treaty of Berlin, Germany 
and France at once agreed to this, but 
Austria, England and Italy declined to 
do so until they were informed as to what 
Russia proposed to do next. Russia re- 
fused to give any answer to this question, 
and professed to believe that after this 
had been done the question would settle 
itself. Prince Ferdinand would go away, 
and the Bulgarians’ would make their 
peace with Russia, who would receive 
them as a prodigal son and kill for them 
the fatted calf. As this was too absurd 
to be believed by any one, Austria, Eng- 
land and Italy refused to support the ac- 
tion of Russia at Constantinople, and re- 
mained neutral, neither favoring nor op- 
posing the Russian proposition. 

Russia, France and Germany, however, 
made a formal demand upon the Sultan 
in which they insisted upon his issuing 
an Imperial order for Prince Ferdinand 
to leave Bulgaria. After resisting this 
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Vizier to send a telegram to Sofia to in- 
form the Bulgarian Government that 
there had been no change in the political 
situation since last August, when a tele- 
gram had been sent to say that the com- 
ing of Prince Ferdinand to Bulgaria was 
illegal. This very mild hint was accord- 
ingly transmitted to Sofia, and the Bul- 
garian Government is now preparing a 
reply to it, which will be a plain state- 
ment of facts, showing that the Bulgar- 
ians have done allin their power to elect 
a Prince, in accordance with the treaty 
of Berlin, that they had the official prom- 
ise of the Czar that if Prince Alexander 
went away, Russia would not interfere 
any further, but that in factall the diffi- 
culties which have since arisen have 
come from the interference of Russia. 

Prince Ferdinand remains and the sit- 
uation in Bulgaria is unchanged. As 
every one foresaw this result,the question 
is, What was the motive of Russia in press- 
ing this demand upon the Sultan? What 
does she intend to do next? The impres- 
sion here has been from the first that the 
object of this move on the part of Russia 
was to gain time, and, if possible,to cause 
dissension between Germany and Aus- 
tria. Up to the time of the death of the 
Emperor of Germany, Russia had refused 
tomake any further propositions and 
nothing has been done since. It remains 
to be seen whether she will declare war 
or fall back upon the revolutionary 
methods, which she has followed for 
three years past. 

It cannot be too often repeated that 
the position of the Bulgarians is and has 
been a conciliatory and peaceful one. 
They ask for nothing but the right to gov- 
ern themselves, and should all the Powers 
agree to recommend to them the choice of 
another Prince who was acceptable to 
them, and who would respect their Con- 
stitution, they would yield. But now 
it is a question of national life or death 
for them to resist the demands of Russia, 
and Isee no signs of discouragement or 
meekness among them. The Turks also 
are really in sympathy with them, and 
they understand that a free Bulgaria is 
the best defense against the advance of 
Russia, They have partially yielded to 
pressure in this case, to please Germany, 
but with a full understanding that noth- 
ing would come of it so long as the other 
Powers refused to take part. 

All eyesin this part of the world are now 
turned to Berlin, to watch the policy of 
the new Emperor, and to see what are his 
chances of life. It is believed here that 
even Russia will remain inactive until 
there is some clear indication of what is 
to be expected from Germany. This un- 
certainty may postpone the war, but I see 
no reason to believe that the aliiance with 
Austria and Italy will be modified or that 
Russia will be allowed to occupy Bul- 
garia. The political situation is essen- 
tially the same, and if there is no war, if 
the financial crisis in Russia keeps her 
quiet, there will probably be no settle- 
ment of the Bulgarian question. This 
may satisfy the Czar for he is understood 
to believe that Time is fighting on his 
side, that the Bulgarians will gradually 
weary of their unsettled condition, and 
that events in Europe are sure, sooner or 

later, to break up the triple alliance. He 
may be the more inclined to wait, as he 
has not yet secured the overthrow of the 





demand for some weeks, the Sultan final- 
ly yielded so faras to order the Grand 





anti-Russian party in Rimania or com- 


the other hand, he has now a hope of 
making trouble for Austria on the side of 
Montenegro, in the course of the sum- 
mer. 

Still we have no assurance of peace so 
long as he continues to concentrate troops 
on the frontier and we can only wait to 
see what next month will bring to Europe. 
It may be peace and it may be war. But 
there can be no real peace so long as Rus- 
sia maintains her present attitude. So 
long as she prevents the settlement of the 
Bulgarian question, war may come at 
any moment, Whatever Bismarck or 
Salisbury may say of the insignificance 
of this question and the folly of goitig to 
war about it, they both know that it in- 
volves the fate of Constantinople and the 
destiny of Europe. When the time comes 
even England will be forced to fight. It is 
impossible for her to allow Russia to be- 
come supreme in Evrope—and Bulgaria 
is so situated that if it falls into the 
hands of Russia it gives her supreme 
power. It not only gives her Constanti- 
nople whenever she chooses to take it, 
but it makes her mistress of half of 
Austria — of all the Southern Slavs as 
far as the Adriatic. It gives her the 
Black Sea and makes Greece her vassal, 

War may not come now. It is even 
possible that Europe may temporize and 
allow Russia renewed influence in Bulga- 
ria, but it will never allow her any real 
hold of the country. Some American 
papers speak as tho the advance of 
Russia was a settled question. This seems 
to mea great mistake. I donot believe 
that any reader of this INDEPENDENT will 
live to see the Czar in permanent posses- 
sion of Constantinople, or supreme in 
Europe. [have no fear of this. Suchare- 
sult could only come after a series of terri- 
ble wars in which Russia should be always 
victorious. There is no reason to anticipate 
such success for a country like Russia. 
In the lust war she was very nearly beat- 
en by Turkey alone; nothing saved her 
but the jealousies of the Turkish com- 
manders. She is financially weak, her 
paper money passes for only half its 
nontinal value, her people are all dis- 
affected,and the Government is rotten to 
the core. It requires a million of soldiers 
to keep down revolution within the Em- 
pire. If she attacks Austria there will no 
doubt be a terrible war, but 11 the end 
Russia will be beaten. I have no doubt of 
it. 

But it is very essential that public opin- 
ion should be on the right side now, that 
the world should understand exactly what 
is involved in this Bulgarian question. I 
am deeply interested in the Bulgarians 
themselves, and for their sake I am anx- 
ious to see them free to work out their 
own destiny; but Europe cares little for 
the Bulgarians, and must be made to see 
that her own interests are involved in 
keeping Russia back. It will be easier to 
do it now than to wait until Russia has 
regained the influence which she had in 
Bulgaria ten years ago. Happily for the 
Bulgarians Europe is beginning to under- 
stand this. The Hungarians were the first 
to see it, but now it is so generally under- 
stood that every movement of Russia in 
this direction is likely to be resisted, and 
there is hope for the Bulgarians. 

I do not mean that Russia will yield to 
the public opinion of Europe, give up her 
intrigues in Bulgaria or refrain from war, 
when she sees a favorable opportunity. 
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She is prepared to fight for this coveted 
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prize; but so long as Europe resists her 
advance she will neither crush nor absorb 
Balgaria. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 











THE early closing movement that has 
taken place in the House of Commons 
may make it less like ‘‘ tho best club in 
Europe”—for the best clubs keep the latest 
hours—but will certainly improve the 
health of our representatives. Their long 
sittings have hitherto prevented me from 
accepting the many invitations I have re- 
ceived to “stand.” If ‘‘payment of 
members” should be a part of the pro- 
gram, I am not sure that I should not 
reconsider the matter. I suppose speeches 
will still continue to be delivered (one 
cannot expect every good reform to be 
carried out at once) thol see there is 
to be an attempt to shorten them—but I 
am getting so deaf that that will not be 
any serious inconvenience. When the 
after-dinner speaker is on his much too 
solid legs, mine always tremble and 
knock together at the knees. How 
one envies the man who possesses the 
faculty of not listening! I know people 
who, while thinking their own thoughts 
all the time, can keep a smiling counte- 
nance and even at intervals mechani- 
cally murmur ‘ Hear, hear” (an express- 
ion never out of place). They can do the 
same when “a little music” is going on 
without being the least disturbed by it. 
But I am so unfortunately constituted 
that I am obliged to listen to everything. 
However it won’t last long. I can only 
hear half what people say as it is—pre- 
sumably (for my neighbor is charitable) 
the worst half. 

Again one has to record the fact that 
“they didn’t know everything” at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. Shakespeare, it appears, 
was mistaken in describing the clay of 
the great Alexander as stopping a hole to 
keep the wind away. Now one knows 
the facts, it seems unlikely enouzh, con- 
sidering what a selfish firebrand he was 
in life, that his remains should be engaged 
in performing an office half so useful. 
But to the poet ‘‘ Death has always heen 
the asylum of glory,” and it was only like 
our Shakespeare to take this pleasing 
view of the end of the man who, nene 
knew better than himself, was for all his 
‘* greatness” only a very splendid scoun- 
drel. That this discovery of Alexander’s 
sarcophagus, if it be genuine, is a most 
interesting one none can deny: but the 
enthusiasm with which it is welcomed is 
not very creditable to human nature. It 
is at the best a sort of sublime snobbism; 
for the object of so much admiration 
was not only a worthless character but 
probably increased, short as was his life, 
more than any other one man the sum of 
human misery. His character had 
scircely one half-pennvworth of honest 
bread in it compared with its intolerable 
amount of sack (we know he sacked every 
place); but as the embodiment of power 
and military geniugy we fall down and 
worship his memory. The occasional 
gleams of magnanimity in his lurid and 
cruel nature are dwelt upon as evidences 
of a noble heart, just as in the days of 
our fourth George a patronizing civility 
was pronounced (by one who ought to 
have known better) as the proof of a 
courteous and princely disposition. Alex- 
ander the Great was the king of the Jin- 
goes, and there has only been one other 
worthy to be named in the same breath 
with him. When news came to Athens 
of his death, one said of him: ‘It is im- 
possible; if he was dead the whole earth 
would smell of bim.” Curiously enough, 
this notion of the whole earth being 
affected by one man’s decease was echoed 
by Shelley, in the case of King Jingo 
the II : 

** What. alive and so bold, oh earth! 
Art thou not over bold? 
What, leapst thou forth as of old 
In the light of thy morning mirth 
Napoleon being dead?” 

The London magistrates are inclined, I 
think, to be a little hard on the poor 
crossing-sweepers who under the pre- 
tense of cleaning the road are .in fact, 
they aver, ‘‘beggars,” Still if they do 





cleanse one’s path it is natural that they 
should look to the passenger who is likely 
to give it, for some compensation. For 
my part Lalwaysthink it a compliment 
to be asked for money by a crossing- 
sweeper, as I always do whenI am asked 
the time by a street boy (unless he tries to 
steal the watch). It is a satisfaction to 
feel that one person at least (tho he 
may be quite mistaken) thinks I have 
money to spare. The crossing-sweepers I 
don’t like are those importunate ones who 
endanger one’s life by stopping one mid- 
way for alms between a cab and an omni- 
bus; under pretense of cleansing the road 
they are bent on manslaughter. Another 
class I object to are the desperately clean 
ones, generally females, who on bright, 
clear days, when there is nothing to 
sweep, implore one’s charity with voice- 
less lips. They look so exceedingly re- 
spectable that one hardly dares insult 
them with a copper, and I often go a long 
way round rather than meet their re- 
proving looks, or the alternative expense. 
I know that their cleanliness is very far 
from godliness—it is not natural that 
anybody should be so very clean—but 
their obviously reduced condition (from 
housekeepers or even chaperons) is too 
much for me. The ordinary crossing- 
sweeper, with his quick and skillful broom 
and conciliatory smile, isto my mind a 
very useful fellow, and I should be sorry 
tosee him improved off the face of our 
London streets. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has been 
making a protest against the desecration 
of the Sabbath by the ‘‘ classes.” This has 
rather surprised the good people who 
have been directing their energies against 
the opening of museums on Sundays to 
the ‘‘ masses” under the impression that it 
was they who were in wantof guidance. 
His grace is quite right, but in enumerat- 
ing all the pleasures in which the aristoc- 
racy indulge on the first day of the week 
he might have omitted ‘‘ formal dinner- 
parties”; he must surely know something 
about them and if he finds enjoyment in 
them, his mind must be very peculiarly 
constituted. I have been present at some 
august proceedings in my lifetime, but 
from most of them one can surreptitious- 
ly withdraw without exciting comment; 
but from the ‘formal dinner-party” 
(when once one is there) there is no 
escape. I never heard of a ‘‘ penance” 
and a “‘ pleasure” before as being synony- 
mous. 

What with the death of the Emperor of 
Germany, the illness of the Crown Prince 
and the silver wedding of the Prince of 
Wales, there is really little else to readin 
the newspapers. If a journal were to 
start to-morrow guaranteed by poster to 
say nothing about royalties for the next 
six days, I think (for the week) it would 
be a great success. After five-and-twen- 
ty columns of Berlin news I don’t know 
whether lam an Englishman or a Ger- 
man. Everybody writes of the Emperor’s 
greatness as tho death itself were not 
so great a king. Human nature is lost 
sight of in these Imperial splendors ; but 
to my mhind—from the very necessities of 
his high position—nothing can be sadder 
than the poor Kaiser’s end. Kings can- 
not be born without spectators of their 
arrival in the world; and it seems they 
cannot leave it without ‘‘ a great crowd of 
witnesses.” Surely like “faith and 
prayers,” the act of death is among “ the 
privatest of men’s affairs”; yet this poor 
old man had sixty people to see him die. 
To suppose them all actuated by motives 
of affection is to take a sanguine view in- 
deed ; yet if they were not, how hateful 
seems the intrusion. What a subject for 
the sculptor would be ‘‘ Etiquet beside 
the death-bed!” 

Perhaps the most touching part of the 
present Emperor of Germany’s malady 
is his inability to speak, hence the neces- 
sity of having to express all he has to say 
by hand instead of tongue. The same 
thing is done in the case of extremely 
deaf persons, and a most pathetic sight to 
my mind it is. In the good old times—the 
very good ones a long, long time back— 
the art of writing was so rare that when 
a tyrant had once cut a man’s tongue out, 
he had put a stop to all that he could say 
against him, and it was therefore a female 





form of punishment. People in those 
days had not the ingenuity of Dumas, 
who, in ‘Monte Cristo,” makes the 
paralyzed and speechless lawyer converse 
with his granddaughter with the eyes. 
How unlucky it is that the Emperor has 
not learned short-hand, for we may be 
sure that those about him would not be 
slow in learning it also. The circum- 
stance is certainly in favor of the theory 
that we should learn everything in our 
power. I-notice that the philosophers 
who are of this opinion make a great 
point of shoemaking. Every man, they 
say. should be in a position, if necessary, 
to make his own shoes. Still, of these 
two things, both extremely difficult and 
very unlikely to be wanted, I think I 
should give short-hand the preference; if 
the worst comes to the worst, one can 
wear slippers. 

I am quite glad that the Shah of Persia 
is not coming this way, as he had pro- 
posed. After this surfeit of real great- 
ness one really could not stand him again— 
a shambling monarch, like Simon Tapper- 
tit to look at, and, Iam told, much worse 
toknow, who, when he was here last. 
wanted tobuy all our professional beau- 
ties without the ready money to purchase 
them. Even his jewelry, which was his 
only attraction, seems to have been any- 
thing but genuine. I am informed, upon 
good authority, that contemptible as he 
appeared here, he is in his own country— 
among eggs with astick—a most cruel 
despot; that he never forgives, and that 
his favorite punishment for those obnox- 
ious to himis to saw them asunder, 
‘“Which way, lengthways or crossways ?” 
asked one of those persons who will see a 
joke even in muttersthat are no joke, of 
a court official who shared the custody of 
his Transparency while in England. ‘I 
only know, Sir,” was the diplomatic re- 
joinder, ‘‘ thatit is probably against the 
grain.” 

In Mrs. Proctor London society has lost 
almost its last link with the old world of 
letters. She knew Keats, was a grown 
woman when Scott left us for the sunless 
land, and middle aged when Wordsworth 
followed him. What was very excep- 
tional about her was that tho she loved 
to talk of the past, and all that it had 
held for her, she was was equally inter- 
ested in the present. The very last new 
poet, or humorist, or story-writer, had the 
same attraction for her as the first ones. 
Like the Athenians of old she was always 
ready to welcome a novelty. Connected 
with literature by a double tie of a high 
class—her husband Barry Cornwall and 
her daughter Adelaide—she had also a 
sharp and witty tongue of her own, which 
made her welcome in social circles. Her 
great age enabled her to set people right 
upon many points who were given to 
draw upon their imagination. Her pub- 
lication of Carlyle’s early letters to her 
stepfather in contradiction of the state- 
ment in his autobiography was a severe 
blow to the memory of the sage of Chel- 
sea, and dammed the tide of funeral pan- 
egyric. If she showed herself ‘‘a bitter 
enemy” on that occasion the provocation 
was very great,and it must be admitted 
that she did well to be angry. On the 
other hand, as many can testify, she was 
a warm friend. In that portion of Lon- 
don society that delights in professional 
beauties and Wild West Colonels she will 
probably not be missed, but in its more 
intelligent circles she will leave a gap 
which there will be none to fill. 

It was an old belief that the human 
mind was made up of individual agents. 
good, bad and indifferent. The least 
trustworthy of them is certainly the 
memory. It not only fails us, but its be- 
havior is so eccentric as to suggest in that 
particular demon a touch of lunacy. A 
man on whom no suspicion of dishonesty 
rests was examined the other day on 
matters of the greatest importance, in 
which the life of a fellow-creature was at 
stake. He could give no information on 
the subject. Two days afterward while 
sitting alone at home certain incidents, 
which he had as completely forgotten as 
tho they had never occurred, suddenly 
flashed upon him. He rose from his 
chair, and exclaimed aloud, ‘‘ Now I re- 
member.” Nothing had occurred to sug- 





gest the filling up of the hiatus—the 
demon had simply relented of its ownac. ~ 
cord. The same thing happened tomy. 


self quite lately. I had trodden on some. 
body’s tender toes in connection with hig 


name. It was one of great literary dis. 


tinction—let us say Christopher North; 
and I had misnamed him under what 
were, besides, unpleasant circumstances, 
Of course, I was very sorry. and wrote in 
the most humble terms to him to say go, 
Three days passed away, and there wag 
noreply. This I thought a little severe 
upon his part. When one apologizes one 
likes to be told that one is good and gra- 
cious. Why didn’t he write? In the 
middle of the fourth night Memory wakes 
me. ‘* Are you sure,” he inquires, “‘ you 
didn’t direct that letter of yours to Chris- 
topher Wren instead of North?’ I was 
not at allsure. Indeed, I was sure I had, 
and suffered agonies in consequence till 
morning. I then consulted a ‘mutual 
friend about it. ‘‘ You couldn’t have 
been such a fool as that!” he said (with 
no stress upon the you whatever). Still, 
I got him to write to ——, and inquire, 
And Wren it was. If my memory had 
not helped me at all, it would have been 
excusable (for he is getting old); but to 
play such a trick as that upon me 
(founded as it were upon himself, for. of 
course, it was tne association of the two 
Christophers which had misled me), was 
simply fiendish; he must be a demon. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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TRUSTS AND TRADES-UNIONS. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 








I HAVE attempted to show, in some re- 
cent articles in this place, what an im- 
mense rdle is played by monopoly 
throughout the whole social life of man- 
kind in all its stages. There would not 
be any struggle for existence if it were 
not true that the supply in Nature of the 
things necessary for human existence is 
niggardly. The struggle for existence 
consists in a contest against the con- 
straints by which human life is gur- 
rounded. The process by which men 
have won something in that contest, in 
the course of time, has consisted in play- 
ing off one of Nature’s monopolies against 
another—-the process, namely, which we 
call ‘‘ employing natural agents.” On its 
social and political side, the advance has 
consisted in securing for the individual a 
chance to, in some degree, control his own 
destiny ; not to be at the sport of natural 
and social forces, but to bring his own 
energy to bear to enlarge his own con- 
ditions of enjoyment and survival. 

At every stage of history, however, the 
natural monopolies have formed the ba- 
sis of social and political monopolies. The 
possession of those powers which, under 
the circumstances, were most efficient 
for the acquisition of what men want has 
always given superiority and dominion in 
human society, whether those powers 
were physical force, beauty, learning, vir- 
tue, capital, or anything else. Where 
does any one find ground to believe that 
the fact will ever be different ? and that 
those who have the powers which are 
most potent in the society in which they 
live will use those powers not to get the 
things which all men want for them- 
selves, but to get those same things for 
other people? 

The fashion has always been in the 
past for those who possessed the essen- 
tial powsrs to take control of the State 
and realize their monopoly in that way. 
If plutocracy should now prevail it would 
be simply a repetition of that expericnce. 
The only device which has ever given 
promise of wider and more humane organ- 
ization of the State is constitutional liber- 
ty compelling, by the intervention of insti- 
tutions created to serve this purpose, the 
ruling class, whoever they were, to re- 
spect the recognized and defined rights 
of all the rest. 

Now, democracy having sapped and 
dissolved all the inherited forms of social 
organization and reduced the social body 
to atoms, it is most interesting to observe 
the inevitable recurrence of all the old 
tendencies, in new forms fitted to the 
times. Someof us thonght tbat liberty 
was won forever, and that the race was 
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nevermore to be disturbed by its old 
problems, but it is already apparent that, 
when asociety is resolved into its con- 
stituent atoms, the question under what 
forces, and upon what nuclei, it will 
crystallize into new forms has acquired an 
importance never known before. 

Just now public attention is all ab- 
sorbed by the new name “ trust” applied 
to one of these phenomena. I can see 
nothing new in a trust as compared with 
the rings, pools, etc., with which we 
have been familiar during this genera- 


secures to all the members of the same 
that no one inside of it shall play traitor 
tothe rest. The greatest difficulty with 
modern combinations has been that there 
have been no sanctions by which the 
members could be bound, and that the 
profits of the insider who turned against 
his comrades have always been an irre- 
sistible temptation. In the medieval 
guilds which were “trusts” of the most 
solid construction, the sanctions were of 
thesternest kind—religious, political and 
social—and yet they never suceeded in 
their purpose. In modern times it is well 
known to all whoare acquainted with the 
attempts which have been made, inside 
of various branches of industry, to ar- 
range agreements, which have not been 
large enough or public enough, to get 
into the newspapers. that the difficulty of 
enforcing loyalty against those who felt 
strong enough to beat the rest if they 
should go alone, or against those who 
saw a chance to sell out on the rest, or 
against those who were in desperate 
straits for cash, has been the constant 
stumbling-block. Fifty years ago, in the 
last days of the United States Bank, 
Nicholas Biddle organized a cotton trust, 
to try to control the cotton market of the 
world. It was a complete failure, and, in 
general combinations of this character, 
are in a constant dilemma; they must al- 
ways grow bigger and bigger, in order to 
encompass a sufficient area to constitute 
a unit, and the bigger they grow, the 
less is their internal cohesion. The ex- 
ception to this must be noted in a mo- 
ment, 

The great expansion of the market by 
modern inventions in transportation has 
broken up all the former local and petty 
monopolies, and is rapidly bringing the 
industry and commerce of mankind into 
a whole which cannot be divided by geo- 
graphicallines. The conditions of com- 
petition in such a system are no doubt 
onerous to the last degree. The condi- 
tions of success are numerous and com- 
plicated. The nerve strain of compre- 
hending, and justly estimating the 
factors, and of following their constant 
variations, is too great for any one to 
endure. Foresight must be used, yet 
there are so many unknown quantities 
that foresight is impossible. If the at- 
tempt is made to master all the unknown 
quantities, then the task is so enormous 
that it cannot be accomplished. Further- 
more the relations with other persons in 
the industrial system are necessarily 
close, It is impossible to escape such 
relations, and it is impossible to avoid a 
share in the consequences of the mistakes 
and incompetency of the others. It must 
be added that, at atime when the advance 
in the arts has forced the whole industry 
of the globe into intimate relations which 
nothing can possibly cut off, legislative 
interferences have produced artificial and 
erratic currents in the industrial and 
commercial relations of all countries. 
The consequences are disappointing and 
disastrous incidents in the history of 
industry. 

At the same time the improvements in 
the communication of intelligence have 
made it possible for men, furthest apart 
in space, language and nationality, if they 
have confidence in each other’s business 
ability and command of capital, to co- 
operate by personal agreements. 

Trusts are an attempt to deal with this 
State of things. It is, of course, a jest 
when the makers of a trust affirm that 
they make it for the benefit of consumers, 
and it may very well be doubted whether 
a trust isa feasible and beneficial device 
inthe interest of either party: but it is 


in its efforts to deal with the case, and to 
secure orderly and rational development, 
instead of heats and chills in industry, bas 
a real and legitimate task on hand. It is 
certain that there is room for the intro- 
duction of intelligent method into modern 
industry, under forms which shall be ger- 
mane to modern conditions, and it is 
certain that this will never be done prop- 
erly by legislation, but only by the volun- 
tary and intelligent co-operation of the 
parties interested. It is also by no means 
certain that this systematization of indus- 
try. under intelligent co-operation of the 
parties conducting it, would cost consum- 
ers anything, provided always that there 
was no legislation to prevent the recourse 
at any time toany other sources of supply 
which might be available. The econo- 
mies of management under intelligent 
administration are a source from which 
gains may be made which will cost the 
consumer nothing. The expenses _of 
industrial war constitute a big fu or 
dividends to which the consumer does not 
contribute. 

It is worth while to notice, by some 

familiar examples, what the motive of a 
trust is. It will be found a far more every- 
day matter than most people suppose. A 
man who owns a house and lot buys the 
vacant lot adjacent in order to control it. 
He and his neighbors buy up all the va- 
cant lots on the street in order to prevent 
undesirable contact with anything which 
would deteriorate their property. They 
have already fallen victims to the spirit 
of monopoly, and are subject to all the 
denunciations heaped upon aristocrats 
and exclusivists. In their case already 
the practical difficulty of defining the 
unit to be comprehended, in order to at- 
tain the object and no more, is apparent. 
Examples are furnished every day in 
which capital is refused for certain 
enterprises because it is seen that 
the investment might no sooner be made 
than its profits might be destroyed by an- 
other enterprise parallel with it. The 
thing cannot be done at all until itis done 
on ascale sufficiently large to constitute 
a complete unit. We are familiar enough 
with the dilemma offered to us when, on 
the one hand, railroads which consoli- 
date put themselves ina position to serve 
us far more efficiently; andon the other 
hand, railroads which consolidate cease 
to compete with each other for our benefit. 
Which do we want them to do? The rail- 
roads themselves are familar with the ex- 
perience that they are constantly forced 
to make extensions in order to secure a 
certain territory, that is, to establish a 
closed unit, and that every extension, in- 
stead of attaining a finality, only makes 
further extension unavoidable. This is 
the class of facts in the industrial devel- 
opment of our time which have produced 
the trusts, and it is certain that they of- 
feranother motive than that of simple 
desire to secure means of extortion. 

I am not yet able to see that any trust 
can succeed unless it 1s founded on a nat- 
ural or legislative monopoly, and further- 
more ona monopoly whose product can- 
not be produced in an amount exceeding 
the demand at the price which has been 
customary before the formation of the 
trust; and I cannot see any chance for 
legislation todo any good unless it is in 
the repeal of allsuch laws as are found to 
furnish a basis for the organization of an 
artificial monopoly. 

It cannot have escaped the attention of 
the reader that trades-unions are a 
monopolistic organization on the side of 
labor entirely parallel with the trusts on 
the side of capital, ‘‘ a product of the same 
age and of the same forces,” and an en- 
deavor to deal with the same problem 
from the standpoint of another interest. 
The motives of coercion, discipline, and 
strict internal organization are the same 
in both cases, and some of the sanctions 
are the same; for the pools and rings 
have tried the boycott until they have 
proved its worthlessness. There is a 
notion afloat that the modern trades- 
union is a descendant of the medieval 
guild. It might, with equal truth and 
equal futility, be asserted that the modern 
college, stock exchange, and joint stock 
company, are descended from the medi- 





wrong to overlook the fact that the trust, 


trades-union is a nineteenth century 
institution, as much or more so than the 
ring, pool, corner or trust. They are 
products of the same facts in the in- 
dustrial development, and one is just as 
inevitable, and, in that sense, legitimate, 
as the other. There are some who, while 
vehemently denouncing trusts, offer us, 
with great complacency and satisfaction, 
as a solution of the “ labor question,” the 
assertion that the employers and em- 
ployés ought to combine or co-operate in 
some way. They do not appear to see 
at allthat if any such thing should be 
brought about, it would be the most 
gigantic ‘‘trust” that could possibly be 
conceived. 

YALE UNTVERSITY. 
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SEEING THE INVISIBLE. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








THE title of this article—seemingly 
a self-contradiction—contains a great 
spiritual truth. The soul of man looks 
through two eyes—one, theoutward eye 
of animal sense, and the other the eye of 
faith, defined by an apostle to be “‘ the 
substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.” What isin- 
visible to the one may be,and often is, 
visible to the other. The vision of faith, 
apprehending and affirming things not 
cognizable by mere sense, iscertainly not 
beyond the possibility of human nature. 
Men are constantly having such visions, 
and acting upon them as reliable. They 
believe in the reality of a great many 
things that they never saw. 

Paul tells us that ‘‘ through faith we 
understand that the worlds were framed 
by the word of God.” He says, in regard 
to Moses, that ‘“‘ he endured as seeing 
him whois invisible.” Moses did not ac- 
tually see God with his carnal eyes, and 
yet, by faith he took knowledge of him, 
and acted as if God were to him an ob- 
ject of sense. The same was true of Noah, 
who, being warned of God, ‘ prepared 
an ark to thesaving of his house,” and 
also of Abraham, who, ‘‘ when he was 
called to go outinto a place which he 
should after receive for an inheritance, 
obeyed,” and ‘‘ went out, not knowing 
whither he went.” God, in his existence, 
power and authority, was as real to these 
patriarchs as he would have been if they 
had directly and absolutely seen him, 
They had a spiritual vision of the invis- 
ible God, and saw him with the eye of 
faith. Thesame was true of Enoch when 
he walked with God. 

The patriarchs mentioned in the Epistle 
tothe Hebrews, asexamples of faith, are 
said to have ‘‘alldied in faith, not having 
received the” fulfillment of ‘‘ the 
promises, but having seen them afar off”; 
and yetthey ‘‘ were persuaded of them 
and embraced them, and confessed that 
they were strangers and pilgrims on the 
earth.” They looked far into the future, 
and in thought traveled to the heavenly 
world whither they were going, and 
where they expected to dwell after their 
retirement from this earthly scene. 

Paul thus describes his own experi- 
ence: 

‘* For our light affliction, which is but for 
a moment, worketh for us a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory; while 
we look not at the things which are seen, 
but at the things which are not seen; for 
the things which are seen are temporal, but 
the things which are not seen are eternal.”’ 

By ‘‘the things which are seen” the 
apostle meant the things of this hfe, of 
which he spoke as ‘‘ temporal”; and by 
‘‘the things which are not seen” he 
meant those of the next hfe, which he 
characterized as being “‘ eternal.” It was 
in the latter, and not the former, that he 
by faith saw the ‘far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory” that awaited 
him when the pilgrimage of earth should 

be ended. He,in this respect, ‘‘ walked 
by faith, not by sight.” The things most 
real to him were those that he thus saw. 
His whole life, after his conversion, tho 
burdened with great trials and taxed with 
the severest labors, was one of lofty an- 
ticipation, and was indeed a continuous 
song of spiritual truuamph and delight. 
He was ready at any moment ‘“‘to be ab- 
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with the Lord.” The expectation of 
death by martyrdom created no alarm in 
his mind. 

The apostle, moreover, exhorted the 
Colossians to ‘‘seek thuse things which 
are above, where Christ sitteth on the 
right hand of God.” He said to them: 
‘*Set your affection on things above, not 
on things on the earth.” The things 
‘*above” are the heavenly things revealed 
in the Bible, in distinction from those 
‘‘on the earth”; and altho for the present 
invisible, they are not, so far as revealed, 
beyond the reach and realization of faith. 
Taught by the Word of God, we may by 
faith see them, by faith make them ob- 
jects of thought, and by faith receive the 
comfort which they are suited to impart. 
The great God in the manifestations of his 
being, glory, goodness, and grace in the 
heavenly world; Jesus Christ in his ex- 
altation in that world, as the Redeemer 
of sinners, as the “High Priest of our 
profession,” and the ‘King of kings 
and Lord of lords”; redeemed sinners of 
the human race, pardoned and justified 
by the blood of Christ, sanctified and 
glorified, made ‘‘ meet to be partakers of 
the inheritance of the saints in light,” 
spoken of as ‘‘the spirits of just men 
made perfect,” and, after the resurrec- 
tion, dwelling in ‘ spiritual” bodies fash- 
ioned like unto the *‘ glorious body” of 
Christ; the “‘innumerable company of 
angels” who surround the throne of God, 
who never sinned, and who hence need 
no redemption; the blessedness, purity, 
peace, honor and glory of the heavenly 
life—these grand and soul-inspiring real- 
ities are among the things “‘ above,” and 
not those ‘‘on the earth.” They are now 
objects of faith and not of sight. 
Inspiration, in giving to us at least 
some knowledge of the heavenly world, 
has taxed the powers of language to their 
utmost. The best words are selected, and 
the most impressive imagery of earth is 
called into the servicc. How much the 
reality exceeds the description we do not 
know; but we may be sure that the 
picture is not overdrawn. When there, 
seeing ‘‘ face to face,” knowing as we are 
known, and co-residents and co-heirs 
with Christ, we shall find that we have 
not over-estimated the blessedness and 
glory of Heaven. We shall not regret 
that we have been called thither from the 
habitation of earth. There is nothing in 
this world, or in any other of which we 
have knowledge, that will for a moment 
compare with the “inheritance” that is 
‘*incorruptible, and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in Heaven” 
for the spiritual children of God. There 
is no earthly glory that can equal the 
‘‘far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory” which Paul saw by faith. 

Peter, referring in his First Epistle to 
Christ, said to those to whom the Epistle 
was addressed: 

‘Whom having not seen ye love; in whom 

tho now ye see him not, yet believing, ye 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory: receiving the end of your faith, even 
the salvation of yoursouls.” 
These Christians had never seen Christ in 
the flesh, and they could not with their 
bodily eyes see him in Heaven; and yet 
they loved him and believed in him with- 
out such sight. ‘The result was that they 
rejoiced ‘‘ with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory,” and received the end of their 
faith, even the salvation of their souls. 
Christ, as an object of affection and faith 
was realtothem. They had the vision of 
faith. Such is Peter’s description of their 
experience. 

The vision, by faith, of invisible things 
is not a necessity to any one, and to no 
one, with the Bible in his possession, is it 
an impossibility. Whether we sball have 
it or not depends upon two conditions, 
and in respect to both our own action is 
involved. 

The first of these conditions is the 
knowledge of invisible things, acquired by 
the diligent, persistent and prayerful 
study of the Bible. He who thus fills 

his mind with Bible knowledge, places 
himself on the mount of vision. He can 
at all times and anywhere look away from 
earth, and pass into the realm of things 
invisible. He sees the Bible God, the Bi- 
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Heaven, the Bible resurrection, the Bible 
judgment day, and the Bible glory that 
belongs to the Christian after death. 
Knowledge divine is regnant in his spirit, 
and a radiance divine shines through all 
his thoughts. He is in communion with 
the objects of faith. They are so known 
to him and so believed by him, that they 
are present to him and with him, fixed in 
his mind as permanent guests. He walks 
beneath a firmament irradiated with the 
light of Heaven. No one, who has not 
tested the matter by actual experiment, 
is cr can be aware how much the 
devout study of the Bible would do for 
him, how it would enlarge his 
vision, how it would clarify, simplify and 
intensify his faith, and how it would 
make invisible things real to him. The 
most charming book in the world, and 
that too beyond all comparison, is the 
Bible to one who studies it enough to see 
and feel its charms. The neglecter of this 
Book shuts his own eyes, and does not 
see and does not know, simply because 
he does not put himself in a position to 
see or know. He is by his own fault ig- 
norant and blind. What the Bible re- 
veals is foreign to the usual current of 
his thoughts. 

The second condition is the direct and 
believing action of the mind in reference 
to the things made krown in the Bible. 
This attitude of the soul is simply that of 
looking at these things—looking at them 
directly, and in this way giving them 
reality to our thoughts. When thus look- 
ing, we are not speculating about them, 
not asking curious questions in respect to 
them, not seeking to prove them or an- 
swer objections tou them, and certainly 
not caviling with them. We are simply 
seeing them in thought, just as they are 
presented in the Bible. This gives a realis- 
tic vision of things ‘‘not seen.” The 
things themselves are immediately be- 
fore the eye of the mind, commanding 
and absorbing itsattention. Faith, then, 
is the equivalent of vision, and acts as if 
it were such in the most liberal sense. 
Faith is not then holding any disputation 
with itself, not doubting and affirmirg at 
the same time, but rather opening its eyes 
to things otherwise invisible, as made 
known in the Word of God, and through 
that Word sees them, and accepts them as 
really as the mind can see and accept 
anything. The things thus seen are in- 
vested with all the objective reality that 
can attach to that which is known 
through our senses. 

The Bible God, for example, isin the 
field of vision, and faith sees that God in 
what upon the authority of the Book it 
believes concerning him. The Bible 
Christ as he was on earth, and as he is 
in Heaven, is in the same field; and faith 
louvks upon that Christ, and looks at him 
and sees him in the truth relating to 
him just as really as Peterand John raw 
him with their natural eyes ‘tin the days 
of his flesh.” Or the Bible Heaven is in 
the field of vision; and faith looks into 
Heaven and sees what is there so far as 
God has been pleased to reveal itin his 
Word, 

There is no inaccuracy or impropriety 
in the use of words, when we speak of 
the vision of faith. We as really see 
through faith as we do through our nat- 
uraleyes. Things not known by the lat- 
ter are known bythe former. It is in 
this way that the invisible things made 
known in the Bible come into the field of 
our earthly vision, and invite our 
thoughts to go where sense can neither 
carry them nor guide them. We read 
and believe what we read, and thus see 
what we otherwise could not see. This 
vision 1s sufficient as a basis for action 
during our present life, and also prelimi- 
nary to that life in which faith, as here 
exercised, will be succeeded by the direct 
knowledge of experience. 

Happy, then, 1s the man who, as he 
pursues his journey to the grave, fixes 
the eye of his faith on things ‘ above, 
where Christ sitteth on the right hand of 
God.” Happy is the man whoee faith is 
strong enough and looks far enougn to 
grasp these things. Happy isthe man who 
so reads his ‘ Bible true” that faith has 
something to see. Happy is the man who 
trusts that Bible with a confidence that 





excludes doubt. Happy is the man who 
endures ‘‘as seeing him who is irvisi- 
ble,” who has the Bible God before the 
eye of thou, ht and loves that God, who 
has Christ in his heart as ‘‘the hope of 
glory,” and who, when he thinks of his 
own death, looks upon it simply as a 
transit to the heavenly world. The 
things invisible to sense furnish his daily 
food; and he feeds upon it with the keen 
relish of sanctified delight. The secret 
of the Lord is with that man. There is 
something within him, down deep in his 
soul, which he feels, and which he would 
not exchange for all the gold of earth. 
He muy be poor in this world’s goods, 
and may be unknown to fame; but he 
would rather be what he is, with this 
treasure in his heart, than to sit on a 
throne without it. He is rich in spiritual 
resources, and rich toward God. He be- 
longs to the royal family of faith. 

Go, reader, and study the inner life of 
that man. Get into conversation with 
him, and hear his words. He hus some- 
thing to say which perhaps you do 
not know. He has a history on earth; 
and in that history you will find suffer- 
ings and sorrows, sore bereavements, 
wounded sensibilities, severe disappoint- 
ments, perhaps the discomforts of pinch- 
ing poverty, possibly persecution for 
Christ’s sake; indeed, vhe general ills 
which are common to flesh and blood in 
this world. The sun has not always 
shone on his path, and events have not 
always been just what he had desired. 
His eyes have not always been free from 
tears. His life has not been one continu- 
ous smile. He has, like other men, felt 
the severities of this earthly clime. Job 
did, and so did Paul. 

Blessed be God that, while these inci- 
dents of our present pilgrimage are inthe 
history of this man, the vision of invisible 
things is also there. Aided, strengthened 
and comforted by this vision, he has been 
able to outride every storm that has 
hitherto beaten against the bark of life. 
He has had the hallowed art of looking 
above and beyond the clouds that shade 
thisearthly sky. His soul finds its repose 
in the Infinite Mind, and there anchors 
itself in attributes and promises divine, 
trusting and loving God where it cannot 
trace him. He believes the Word of God, 
and in that Word sees Christ asthe divine 
Friend and Saviour of his people. He 
knows whom he has believed, and, like 
Paul, is fully persuaded that he will keep 
that which he has committed unto him 
against that day. He understands by 
faith that Christ died for him—the just 
suffering for the unjust; and by the same 
faith he understands that Christ rose 
from the dead, ascended into Heaven, 
and is now seated ‘‘ on the right hand of 
God,” officiating there as his heavenly 
Advocate. He is too familiar with the 
Bible not to know what was the work of 
Christ on earth, and what it is in Heaven. 
He is too familiar with the promises of 
that Book not to be comforted by them. 
He is too well acquainted with God to be 
alarmed by the events of this life. He is 
never in absolute despair. Past sins do 
not frighten him, since they have been 
all washed away in atoning blood. He 
anticipates for himself a cemplete and 
final victory when death shall at last 
come for his release. Then he will open 
his eyes in the celestial world. Then the 
work of faith on earth will be ended, and 
the song of a completed salvation burst 


from his lips. 
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ABLAUT*-SERIES IN THE NOUN. 


BY PROF. J. 8. BLACKWELL, PH.D., 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 








THE Teutonic branch of the Aryan 
family is peculiar in its inclination to 
form certain descriptive words, in an 
ablaut-series, and again to form certain 
dissimilated and rhymed reduplications, 
generally of energetic force and charac- 
ter. Itis true that euch ablaut-forms as 
zig-zag (French), tric-trac (Italian), rifi- 
rafe (Spanisb), and so on, are found in 
the neo-Latin tongues, and even the full 
scale of a, i, u, in flicch-flacch-flucch (Mi- 
lan dialect of Piedmontese Italian, the 


* Ablant is from the German, and signifies change 
or modification of a vowel.—ED. INDEPENDENT. 





word meaning a jargon)—but all such 
words are borrowed from Teutonic neigh- 
bors. Plain and simple word-reduplica- 
tion is uncommon in the Teutonic lan- 
guages; the German and the Englishman 
prefer to change the vowel of the redu- 
plicated word. The series is commonly 
i-a, as in chit-chat, click-clack, cling-clang, 
clink-clank, knick-knack, dilly-dally, flip- 
flap, jingle-jangle, pit pat, riff-raff, rip- 
rap, shilly-shally, tittle-tattle, wig-wag, 
wishy-washy, zig-zag, and many more. 
I call special attenticn tothe energy of 
such words; compare jim-jams, vulgar, 
for delirium tremens. - The same series is 
found in German: Wirrwar (a hullaba- 
loo), klitsch-klatsch (sound of cracking 
whips), ¢icktak (of a clock), misch-masch 
(a medley), rick-rack (used by Goethe to 
describe the hissing of bullets on the bat- 
tle-field). Cf. in Low German kibbel-kab- 
bel (quarreling), in Hanoverian, fik-fak- 
ker (a wind beutel, a *‘blow-hard”’), and in 
Dutch fik fak-kerij (nonsense). A second 
series is 7-0, as found in criss-cross, ding- 
dong, flipperty-flopperty (meaning flutter- 
ing hither and thither), jig-jog, sing song, 
slip-slop, tip-top, and inany in the Low 
German and English dialects. The series 
ee-aw seems to be limited to see-saw. In 
a very few words we have the series, i-a- 
u, as in the Low German bim-bam-bum 
(sound of bells), piff-paff-puff (explosive 
sounds of various power). It is possible 
that the origin of such forms lies in the 
suggestion arising from the difference of 
vowel showing difference of time, as in 
clink (present), clank (past), so that cling- 
clang, German, klingklang, may denote 
the sound as being made at different 
times. The mere reduplication, kling- 
kling, would denote the immediate sharp 
repetition of a high-keyed sound, whereas 
kling-klang supposes an interval between 
the strokes causing sounds of different 
pitch. The series a-o, as in ding-dong. 
jig jog. appears to me to imply a longer 
interval of sound or of movement than 
the series i-a does, as in cling-clang, flip- 
flap. In words which do not describe 
sound or movement, such as dilly-dally, 
tip-top, itis from the imitative element, 
Isuggest, that they acquire their energetic, 
descriptive force. It is easy to see that 
the vowels are the most important ele- 
wents in these words. Have they a cer- 
tain inherited power for the Teutonic 
race? Have they a signification founded 
on a wider basis? i.e.,on the responsive- 
ness of the nervous system to certain 
pitches of sound, and have we just so far 
a natural and necessary connection of 
eound and concept? What is the differ- 
ence in meaning between squeal and 
squall, if it does not lie in the vowels i 
and a (to use the Swedish for ouraw)? The 
vowel i denotes a clear, fine. shrill sound, 
the vowel a a loud, strong sound, and the 
vowel u a loud, hollow, deep sound, as in 
bim-bam-bum, piff paff-puff, quoted above, 
and further in the Low German snips. 
snaps, snups (sounds of hasty snatching 
with the teeth), and snirt, snart, snurt 
(crepitus ventris). Keeping in mind the dis- 
tinctions made by the vowels we can dis- 
cern differences which the ordinary dic- 
tionaries do not alway indicate, as, for 1n- 
stance, in jingle, jangle ; snip, snap ; clip, 
clap ; trip, trap; click. clack, cluck ; gig- 
gle. cackle. gobble ; squeak, quack ; babble, 
bubble ; knick, knack, knock ; creak, crack, 
croak ; hum, haw. Note the hollow wu in 
the English boom (the thunder of cannon), 
Dutch bums (the sound of an empty bar- 
rel), German bumberlinbumb (sound of 
striking hammers on an anvil). Note the 
shrill cry of the domestic covk in the Ger- 
man onomatopoeia kikeriki, in Alsatian, 
giggerigi, in Zitrich, giiggehii, in East 
Friesland, kiikilikii. Our cockadoodledoo 
has departed from the Teutonic model, 
and has been fashioned after the deeper- 
throated bird of the Latin barnyard; com- 
pare the Italian cwcurucu, and the French 
coquerico. I wovldsuggest that the deep, 
hollow sound, asif coming from below or 
from unseen quarters, may give an air of 
mystery, and may possibly account for 
the win criesuttered for the purpose of 
frightening one; cf. boo! in English and 
Low German; shoo! (to frighten chick- 
ens). 

The final consonant modifies the vowel 
before it, as the UJ in squall, causes the aw, 








as it does in the Scandinavian tongues, 
The final consonant modifies also the 
sense, L and r prolong the act as in whir, 
whirl ; mew, meul ; p shortens the sound, 
as in bump, plump; t adds suddenness to 
loudness, as in snore, snort ; an epenthetic 
n forac gives more strength and dura- 
tion, as in click compared with clink, 
clack with clank; an initial s gives energy; 
as cf. mash with smash, quash with 
squash, plash with splash, creak with 
sereak, crunch with scrunch. 

In the dissimilated and rhymed forma- 
tion the Teutonic languages surprisingly 
abound, and the Engiish most of all, 
The plainly reduplicated word we 
find to be disagreeable to us. The 
German dog or the German cannon 
may bark bau-bau, but our dogs dissimi- 
late the iniéial letter, and bark bow-wow. 
There is no rule regulating the choice of 
dissimilated consonants. Possibly the 
consonant sometimes prefers its own 
kind, as the labial b in bow prefers the 
labial w in wow, but how proceed to ex- 
plain the choice in bov-hoo! (imitation of 
a crying child?) The general design 
seems to be to produce a rhyme, as in 
clap-trap, fol-lol, pax-wax, flibber-gibber, 
harum-scarum, hoity-toity, helter-skelter, 
higgledy piggledy, hob-nob, hocus-pocus, 
hodge-podge, hub-bub, hubble-bubble, hug- 
ger-mugger, hum-drum, humpty-dumpty, 
hurdy-gurdy, hurly-burly, hurry-skurry, 
namby-pamby, pee-wee, pell-mell, pic-nic, 
rat-tat, roly-poly, rag-tag, tit-bit, and 
hundreds more in the English dialects, as 
given by Professor Koch, in his ‘ Laut-, 
Ablaut-, und Reimbildungen der englischen 
Sprache.” Euphony, or caprice, about 
the same thing after all, seems to have 
run riot bere, and whim to have taken 
the place of cognizable rule. 

COLUMBIA, Mo. 
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PROHIBITION IN GEORGIA. 
RY ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, D.D. 








THERE are one hundred and thirty- 
eight counties in Georgia. Prohibition, 
total or partial, exists in over a hundred 
of them. In most counties where pro- 
hibition exists at all it is total. It has 
been secured in several ways. 

In some counties the Judge of the 
Court of Ordinary refuses to issue license, 
the Georgia law, constituting this court, 
giving this officer full authority in the 
matter. He can issue license or refuse, as 
he will. Prohibition by the refusal of 
the Ordinary is virtually prohibition by 
“local option”; for his refusal is in re- 
sponse to predominant county sentiment. 
Sometimes this officer has been elected on 
the ‘“‘license” or ‘*no license” issue. But, 
in any case, his refusal is obedience to 
the wish of the majority, in some way as- 
certained. 

In some communities the bar-rooms 
have been closed by fixing the license 
tax so high that no dealer could do busi- 
ness, In most Georgia towns a $10,000 
license fee is prohibition. The fixing of 
such a tax is itself ‘‘local option” in an- 
other form. It is the response of the 
officer, or officers, who issue license tothe 
demand of public opinion, in some way 
expressed. Tuwncouncils are frequently 
elected on this issue; candidates being 
under solemn pledges to fix a rate that 
will be prohibitory. 

In some counties prohibition exists by 
statutory law, enacted by the legislature. 
This also is another form of local option 
prohibition; no law having been forced 
uponan unwilling majority. In many 
of the counties the bars have been closed 
by the issue of an election held directly 
under the general Local Option law. So 
that all the prohibition we have in 
Georgia is, in some form, the outcome of 
local option. If is determined by the ma- 
jority—ascertained in some way—of the 
county in question. 

The general Local Option law has 
been in force for something over two 
years. Under this law the Ordinary, 
upon being petitioned by one-tenth of 
the legal voters, must order an election 
simply upon the question of the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. The tickets must 
have the words ‘For the Sale”; or 
‘‘Against the Sale,” but no other. If the 
election shows a majority ‘Against the 
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Sale,” the bars close, not at once, but at 
the expiration of any licenses that may 
bein force at the time. In this way it 
happened in Atlanta, for example, that 
the prohibition victory of November, 
1835, did not close the last bar till the 
following summer. Under that election 
the bars were closed as their licenses ex- 
pired. 

The general Local Option law in Georgia 
provides that two years after an election, 
whether “‘ wet” or ‘‘dry,” another election 
may be held, upon the demand of one- 
tenth of the legal voters, by petition to 
the Ordinary. Inthis way, Atlanta had 
asecond prohibition battle, November, 
1887, and the prohibitionists lost in the 
second election. 

If in Texas and Tennessee last year, the 
Constitutional amendments had carried, 
the prohibitionists in Georgia would, I 
believe, almost certainly have attempted 
a movement to root out the whole liquor 
business by Constitutional amendment, 
At this time there is no littte division of 
opinion on the subject. A call is now be- 
ing published throughout the state, signed 
by the Hon. C. R. Pringle, President of the 
Georgia Temperance Association, for a 
convention to meet in Atlanta, April 25th, 
and to coatinue in session two days. 
Each county, under this call, is entitled 
Assembly. Mr. Pringle says in his call: 
“The object of the Convention is to con- 


at the next session of the General Assem- 
bly to be submitted to the people for ratifi- 
cation, and toconsider such other matters 
as may be deemed best to advance the pro- 
hibition cause in the State.” 

It is generally understood that the main 
question to come before this Convention 
is that of seeking to carry a sweeping 
Constitutional amendment. 

Mr. Pringle is the author of the present 
local option law. There is no truer pro- 
hibitionist any where. 

The result of the election in Atlanta, 
last November—reversing the verdict of 
November, 1885—has had more influence 
than any arguments to develepa senti- 
ment 1n favor of seeking a Constitutional 
amendment. No local election in Georgia, 
in my recollection, inspired as much in- 
terest throughout the state. Both sides 
looked to it, as in some sense, a test elec- 
tion. It was believed by many on both 
sides thata prohibition failure in Atlanta, 
last November, meant a reaction in the 
state. That this result has followed, to 
some extent, will hardly be questioned. 
Several counties within the last four 
months have held elections. The results 
would be counted ‘a stand off,” but for 
the fact that a few important counties 
that had previously declared for prohibi- 
tion, have recently returned to their first 
love, and brought the saloons into re- 
existence. But substantially Georgia, as 
to actual prohibition, stands where she 
did before the last Atlanta election. 

It is proper to state the chief reasons of 
those who favor a Constitutional amend- 
ment. First, the probability of a fight 
every two years; when the margin of 
difference is small the certainty of it. 
This creates a feeling of uncertainty, 
unrest, and fear of reversal. They say, 
the liquor people live in hope of reversing 
the issue in two years and keep up their 
organization. Second, and perhaps, with 
most people who favor Constitutional 
amendment most important, the difficulty 
of enforcing prohibition in ‘‘ dry” coun- 
ties bordered by *‘ wet” counties. For 
example: New.ion County, two years ago 
voted on the question, under the general 
Local Option law ‘Against the Sale.” 
Soon after Walton County—a neighbor— 
under the same law, voted ‘‘ For the Sale.” 
It is said that a good deal of liquor is 
“‘smuggled” across the lines. On the 
other hand, many prohibitionists—the 
majority I believe—favor sticking to the 
Local Ootion law—under which so many 
victories have been won. If the Conven- 
tion soon to meet should declare for a 
Constitutional amendment fight, it will 
not prove that a majority of Georgia 
prohibitionists are ready to risk the loss 
of local option for the chance of carrying 
a Constitutional amendment. For this is 


can hardly suppose that the defeat, by a 
considerable majoritr of a Constitutional 
amendment, would long leave us in the 
enjoyment of a law that gives prohi- 
bitionists an opportunity to try their 
strength every two years. For the liquor 
men aiso wish for permanence in their 
trade; they, too, “‘ sigh for rest.” If they 
find, by the failure to carry Constitutional 
amendment, that they have the power to 
do it, it goes without saying that they 
will set to work to repeal the law that 
allows elections every two years. 

It is probable that the Convention to 
meet April 25th will go for the Constitu- 
tional amendment plan. As nearly al- 
ways happens, those who consider them- 
selves *‘ most advanced” will be the dele- 
gates. Those who are satisfied with the 
Local Option law will not, as a rule, be 
zealous enough to manage to be sent to 
Atlanta. In that Convention will meet 
many of the best men in Georgia and not 
a few most zealous but impracticable 
men. It is not assuming too much, judg- 
ing by the past, that some of these be- 
loved but impracticable brethren will 
really question tne loyalty of such prohi- 
bitionists as prefer to go on holding elec- 
tions every two years, with the chances 
of occasional and temporary defeat, to 
the chance of losing all by grasping at too 
much. 

Local option in Georgia is a great and 
notable success. The first argument men- 
tioned above is, in my judgment, an 
argument in its favor. I did not object 
to the *‘ two years’” clause when the law 
was passed for the simple and, to me, 
conclusive reason that, in a community 
that does not favor prohibition, prohibi- 
tion will not be enforced. If we hada 
sweeping amendment, the law could not 
be enforced unless’ backed by strong local 
sympathies. A governor cannot enforce 
laws. Enforcement depends upon local 
sentiment. It should not be so, but so it 
is. Practical men pay respect to facts, at 
least consider them. 

For illustration, suppose a sweeping 
amendment. Carroll County favors pro- 
hibition and has long enjuyed it. The 
laws passed, making effective the amend- 
ment, would be enforced. Fulton County 
(Atlanta is the Court-house town) goes 
against prohibition. Will it be enforced? 
The men of theory say, Yes; the men 
of facts at least doubt. Enforcement 
would depend on grand juries and prose- 
cuting attorneys. No device hitherto 
discovered has sufficed to lift juries and 
solicitors much above the level of their 
people. If lam not much in error, there 
is much liquor sold in sume of the chief 
cities of the first state in the Union that 
secured a Constitutional amendment,pro- 
hibiting the liquor traffic. 

Nothing, it seems to me, is more impor- 
tant to the prohibition cause than a con- 
tinued proces3 of education of the people. 
The recurring elections secure this. 
When a county goes for prohibition, it is 
after a discussion that has made every 
voter at least think about the subject. In- 
formation is diffused; errors are cor- 
rected; principles are rooted; convictions 
established. Constant vigilance 1s the 
condition of success. The probaility of 
another election and the possibility of 
reversal every two years keep prohibi- 
tionists awake, and forces them to main- 
tain their organizations. It also throws 
upon them the responsibility of looking 
after the enforcement of the laws. Pro- 
hibition by Constitutional amendment 
diffuses this sense of responsibility, and 
** what 1s everybody's business is nobody’s 
business.” 

There is no valid answer to the objec- 
tion that a ‘‘ wet’? county can smuggle 
liquor into a ‘‘dry” county, except this: 

If the prohibitionists in the dry county 
are vigilant they can make it very hot 
for the smugglers. The solicitor in this 
—the Stone Mountain Judicial Circuit— 
has put in the chain-gang, or otherwise 
heavily punished, some of the smugglers 
who brought liquor in ‘ jugs” from a 
neighboring county into this county of 
De Kalb. Where there is much successful 
smuggling there is not enough local sen- 
timent to keep down “‘ blind tigers.” 

But it is said, Griffin and other towns 





what it will amount to; practical people 


other conveyance—the purchase being 
made in the wet towns. This was true to 
a degree and it was a great evil anda 
great wrong. But a Constitutions! 
amendment would have only placed the 
depot in Chattanooga, or other conve- 
nient city ont of the state. It is from 
Atlanta to Griffin a little over one hour 
by rail; to Chattanooga a little over 
three. The answer to this is: ‘‘ We must 
have an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States!” ‘* When the sky 
falls we will catch larks.” This writer 
would rejoice in prohibition that closed 
every saloon in the country, but while 
local option stops so many and is so 
much nearer he will praise the good that 
is near, altho it be of humbler sort than 
that which is afar off. 

If Georgia should go into a Constitu- 
tional amendment campaign, it is not 
improbable that we may see what so sur- 
prised the friends in Texas last August— 
many strong prohibition counties under 
local option laws, voting against the 
amendment; some because they were 
afraid of the risk of losing what they had, 
and some because they believed they 
could enforce local option laws better 
than they could general state laws. li 
all officers were good and brave this 
would not be true. But for some time at 
least—the millennium not having yet 
descended—it will be true that those who 
are sworn to enforce law do better with 
solid local backing. 

No argument can be made against local 
option on account of the imperfect enforce- 
ment of law that will not apply with 
double force if prohibition be enacted by 
general laws, under Constitutional amend- 
ment. Human nature in prohibitionists 
being what it is, the mere knowledge of 
the fact of a prohibition amendment will 
produce a sense of security that will 
issue in inertia; our personal zeal will fall 
“below the point of vigilant activity. 
Danger in this case—the danger of re- 
versal every two years—breeds vigilance. 

Most of those who rather delight in be- 
ing called ‘* extreme men” favor Consti- 
tutional amendment; also many wise and 
excellent people. Nearly all the ladies— 
the “‘ W. C. T. U.,” good women—favor 
Constitutional amendment for the whole 
country and “the whole “wide, wide 
world.” In like manner we pray for the 
conversion of the heathen, whether at 
home or abroad. Meantime, we hold 
‘** protracted meetings” at home. 

As to the enforcement of prohibition 
under local option in Georgia, the case is 
simply this: No laws of men or Heaven 
absolutely prohibit what they forbid. 
But no laws on Georgia statute-books are 
better enforced than local option prohibi- 
tion laws; none, I believe, so well en- 
forced. Where prohibition has existed 
longest, enforcement is most complete. 
And partly because of the educative 
value of laws whose force depends upun 
local opinion and sentiment, the men who 
carry prohibition under local option laws, 
must be making friends for their cause 
all the time; they must bring up young 
voters in the right way. There is no 
stimulus so great for arousing vigilance 
in prohibitionists, for inducing them to 
teach the coming voters right doctrine, as 
the possibility of reversal by local elec- 
tions. 

During the great contest in Atlanta the 
‘‘antis” made argument against prohibi- 
tion that the ‘‘law had not been en- 
forced.” This was not true. No city 
law, perhaps, was enforced as much. It 
is trie that all ‘‘blind tigers” were not 
suppressed; but the law was always en- 
forced against them when their lair was 
found out. Gambling was not sup- 
pressed, nor occasional street fights. 
There were many convictions and many 

punishments, notwithstanding the fact 
that Recorder Anderson was hindereo 
greatly by an ‘‘anti” mayor. During 
this contest a great mass of testimony 
was gathered from authoritative sources 
throughout the state, showing that in 
prohibition counties no laws were so 
thoroughly enforced as the prohibition 
laws, 

The blessings that prohibition—many 
and great—has brought to Georgia I do 
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knowledged by nearly all informed and 

candid people. The counties that have 

longest had prohibition make the best 

showing in all good thivgs. As tothe 

benefits that have followed local option it 
is but stating the blessings of prohibition. 

As to business and morals the prohibition 
counties can show that closing the liquor 
houses has not hurt business, except it be 
jail-keeping. It is notorious that in pro- 

hibition counties the criminal law prac- 
tice is hardly worth attention. 

It is not at all peculiar to Georgia, but 
it may be well enough to say, those tem- 
perance people who easily lose their tem- 
per when other prohibitionists cannot 
agree with them as to methods, do not 
best advance the cause they really love 
and really hinder. It is not disloyalty to 
the good cause to question the judgment 
of even zealous peoyle; a man is not 
necessarily himself slow and faint-heart- 
ed because he happens to know the world 
he lives in and prefers a partial good he 
can_get to a ‘*‘ whole loaf” that may be 
out of his reach. 

The main thing for prohibitionists is to 
make war on intexicants, not on one an- 
other. 

DECATUR, GA. 
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HAVE we special denominational work, 
distinct from the Presbyterian Church in 
the Home field? An answer to this ques- 
tion I glean from the history of our 
Church. For two hundred and sixty 
years we have been doing Reformed 
(Dutch) denominational work. In the 
language of Dr. Zabriskie, as he argues 
the propriety of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, becoming the custodian of the 
great New York Cathedral: 

‘We were first on the ground and liter- 

ally held the fort when all around was a, 
howling wilderness. We have the prestige 
of historic association, of wealth and social 
position.” 
And yet now we areonly a dropin the 
bucket of American Evangelical Chris- 
tianity, utterly unknown as a distinct 
body to the majority of the people. 

Comparing statistics, we readily see 
that we have no field for Church exten- 
sion among Americans outside of the 
localities originally settled by the Dutch. 
In 1878 we reported 3861 American 
churches in our Eastern department, now 
365, an increase of four in ten years. But 
this small increase is less gratifying still 
when we remember that two churches 
lately became Presbyterian, and two 
others, in Brooklyn, were sold for debt, 
whose future is thus rendered very 
doubtful, all of which stili retain their 
places on our roll, 

In ouc Western field we meet with the 
same difficulty. The General Synod en- 
thusiastically adopted the following reso- 
lution : 

** Resolved, That this Synod recognizes 

the importance of establisbing American 
churches in the West.” 
But this enthusiasm was clearly the result 
of lack of information. Only two weeks 
before the mecting of the Synod, Dr. Stef- 
fens, of our Western Theological Semi- 
nary, wrote in De Hope as follows: 

‘* When you visit the great cities in the 
Western part of America you find flouishing 
Presbyterian churches, but Reformed 
churches (I mean Enylish speaking), you 
seek in vain. In places where it is possible 
to gatherchurches of the younger genera- 
tion of Americanized Hollanders, we meet 
more or less with success. Grand Rapids and 
Kalamazoo may serve as examples. But 
where thisis not the case we meet with no 
suc ess in organizing and maintaining Eng- 
lish-speaking churches. It has been tried 
in Chicago and other places, but what has 
become of those enterprises every one knows 
who is at all acquainted with the history of 
the Reformed Church in the West. To 
gather churches among born Americans 
who have never been connected with the 
Reformed Church, is, in my honest opinion, 
labor lost and money spent in vain.”’ 

In a recent number of the same paper, 
the Rev. E. Winter, a member of Synod’s 
Committee on Overtutes says: 
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Church among American people, we feel 
less enthusiasm than some, altho the glow- 
ing expectations of these some, elsewhere 
receives applause, and thereby readily 
secures financial help to organize churches 
among Americans. Still when there is no 
nucleus of American families from the East 
who are identified with the Reformed 
Church, we will find it difficult to make the 
Reformed Church compete with Presby- 
terians churches, who are one with us in 
the fundamentals of faith and polity.” 

Statistics of our Western work confirm 
the correctness of the above opinions. 
As far back as 1871 I count the names of 
twenty-one American churches in the 
West. Since that time we organized 
twelve but disbanded six, leaving an 
apparent gain of six in seventeen years. 
But I read in the Christian Intelligencer 
the following discouraging item from the 
stated clerk of the Classis of Michigan: 

“The action of Classis at its uext session 
may cut down its list of churches from nine 
to six. Somebody must bear the responsi- 
bility of reducing our numerical strength 
one-third, or of nursing stiil longer on the 
benevolence of the Domestic Board three 
separate hopes of a self-sustaining future 
that have been hopeless for years.”’ 

In the report of the last meeting of that 
Classis, I see they disbanded one and left 
the other two to remain ‘‘ separate hopes 
of a self-sustaining future.” Still we 
cannot but be impressed that seventeen 
years of progress gives us but little rea- 
son for enthusiasm. 

That our Holland brethren are right 
appears further from the fact that the 
majority of our American churches, ex- 
cept in Holland localities, are losing 
ground. The entire increase of English- 
speaking church-members, in ten years 
reaches only one hundred and fifty, and 
nearly three-fifths of these came by letter 
from Holland churches, to form two new 
American churches. 

That Iam not overstating these matters 
may be learned from the General Synod, 
the very highest authority. (See Min- 
utes, 1883.) The Rev. F. N. Zabriskie, 
D.D., in his report on Domestic Missions 
uses the following language: 

**Our Domestic Missionary work has not 
been a success. It is needless to say we 
have but imperfectly held our favored foot- 
hold which we had from the beginning; and 
all beyond with the exception of certain 
colonies of ready-made churches, is almost 
entirely unexplore.t by our missionaries, or 
held so feebly as to be only the more con- 
spicuous failure. We occupy none of the 
great centers of population and influence 
even in those portions of the West where 
we have churches. We leap over whole 
states in such progress as we have made. 

Our Domestic Missionary operations 
show only half-a-dozen new churches organ- 
ized during the year, and those either by 
special and unofficial efforts among our 
German population about New York or 
banyan-tree extensions among the Holland 
settlements of the West.’’ 

Now it may be asked, Is it the lack of 
funds, the parsimony of the denomina- 
tion which prevents success? I answer 
no. Our failures cannot be attributed to 
the lack of funds. The Board of Domestic 
Missions has always been specially liberal 
in their appropriations to our American 
enterprises. Last year our Western Eng- 
lish-speaking missionary pastors received 
an an average of $522 to supplement their 
salaries. Theinevitable conclusion from 
the foregoing is, that except in rare in- 
stances, we are precluded from doing de- 
nominational work among those who 
claim no relation tothe Dutch. The Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church was permanently 
checked in her growth on September 8th, 
1664, when the British tock Nieuw Amster- 
dam and changed it into New York. 

We may eloquently urge—as was done 
at our last missionary convention—‘ the 
adoption of a more vigorous policy, which 
shall open and occupy new fields. We 
must push out into new fields or die. We 
must cease to be local in our ideas and 
efforts, and learn that our true home field 
is where souls are perishing for lack of 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ.” But the 
simple fact is we cannot. There are no 
new fields for the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church toenter. Practically our denom- 
inational work among Americans is done. 

But has not the Lord denominational 
work for us among the Hollanders? I 





answer, they need financial help to sup- 
port their churches, and they should not 
be deprived of their Psalm-book, with its 
quaint music, their various catechisms, 
their liturgy, and the Gospel in the lan- 
guage of the fatherland; but it is not 
necessary that a division in the Church 
of Christ should be maintained for their 
special benefit. In this discussion I con- 
fine myself to the West as the more im- 
portant field. 

At our last Missionary Convention one 
of the speakers said: ‘‘ Providentially God 
sent us a new Dutch immigration which 
has given us a footing in the West, and 
which is destined soon to exceed in num- 
bers and in wealth the old Church of the 
East.” But the brethren forget the differ- 
ence in the circumstances. The facts do 
not warrant this prediction. 

In the East the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church is metropolitan. ** It has prestige 
of historic association of wealth and 
social position.” This is not so in the 
West. ‘‘We occupy none of the great 
centers of population and _ influence.”” 
Our ‘prestige of historic association” 
counts for something in the East. Not 
so in the West. In New York and New 
Jersey the Hollander is looked upon as a 
descendant of a race of martyrs for the 
truth. In the West they are merely 
foreigners. In the East we are compar- 
atively a compact denomination, geo- 
graphically considered. In the West, 
‘“we leap over whole states, in such 
progress as we have made.” Isolation 
isa permanent drawback upon our suc- 
cess. Add to this the fact that the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church attracts only 
Hollanders, and not ** born Americans 
who have never been connected with the 
Reformed Church.” Hence success is im- 
possible in any locality in which they are 
not sufficiently numerous. 

Moreover, we have a formidable rival 
in the Christian Reformed Church, or the 
Seceders. This organization, identical in 
creed and worship, and occupying the 
same fields is growing more rapidly than 
ours. They added fourteen churches and 
more than 1,500 members during the last 
four years. They attract a larger propor- 
tion of the immigrants on account of 
their closer relation to Christian Re- 
formed Church of Hollagd, their avowed 
opposition to Freemasonry, and their re- 
ported strict adherence to ‘‘the tried doc- 
trines and usages of the fathers.” Hence 
our progress, even among the Hollanders, 
isslow. We added twenty-two churches 
inten years, but only 1,305 members, 
making our entire increase in the West 
only 1,455. At this rate it will take cen- 
turies before the above prediction is ful- 
filled. 

Now, Lask, What is essential to the 
highest success of these Holland churches? 
I answer, close association with a strong 
American Church. (1) To secure their 
more speedy Americanization, and (2) To 
enlist the co-operation of Americans of 
like faith, iu the West, in their religious 
enterprises, 

It is the avowed policy of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church, as speedily as possible 
to Americanize the Hollanders, hence the 
resolution of the last General Synod and 
‘the lavish hand with which fully Amer- 
icanized churches are sustained.” (De 
Hope, Dec. 21st, 1887.) This is undoubt- 
edly the correct policy. But our separate 
denominationalism stands in its way. 
Statistics show that we are progressing 
backward. In 1871 our Western depart- 
ment was 77} per cent. Hollanders, now 
it is 84 per cent. I believe that Holland- 
ers in the West are too largely in the ma- 
jority for their own good. 

This Dutch denominationalism also re- 
tards the progress of our educational in- 
stitutions. Hope College, e. g., does hon- 
est, thorough, faithful work; but its field 
of usefulness is too much limited to the 
Holland people. Of the one hundred and 
twenty alumni, I count the names of only 
ten who come from Western American 
families. 

The Hollanders also need the co-opera- 
tion of American neighbors in their relig- 
ious enterprises, 

Under this head I mention, first, small 
Holland churches in large cities; e. g., 
in Detroit, Mich. A former pastor, in 








speaking to me of this church, forget- 
ting his denominational loyalty, said: 
‘* All these small Holland churches should 
be under the care of the Presbyteries in 
which they are located.” 

I mention, secondly, the scattered col- 
onists on the prairies. The General Syn- 
od has repeatedly expressed its conviction 
of the necessity of a syncdical mission- 
ary, and directed the Board of Domestic 
Missions to employ one, but it is imprac- 
ticable on account of the vast distances. 
A brother in Western Iowa, who visited 
the farthest point in Dakota, says: ‘*To 
get there is more of a journey than a trip 
to General Synod.” For the Classis of 
Iowa, e. g., to meet in one of those 
churches would cost the brethren more 
than $700 for traveling expenses. We 
readily see that, under these circum- 
stances, thorough organization and con- 
sequent denominational efficiency are out 
of the question. These colonists need 
neighbors. It is no kindness to organize 
them into Reformed (Dutch) churches, 
andour Western brethren know it, hence 
their testimonies: ‘‘ Iam heartily in favor 
cf union.” “I answer unequivocally 
‘Yes’ to your question, ‘ Are you in fa- 
vor of union?” ‘Such a union would 
make our Western work more success- 
ful.” ‘*Iam in favor of union witn the 
Presbyterian Church, their work here is 
well organized.” 

I mention, thirdly, our educational insti- 
tutions. I have already shown how union 
would increase their patronage. It would 
also secure the financial co-operation of 
the Presbyterian Church. Our work is 
suffering for lack of funds. The General 
Synod is ever ready to vote, recom- 
mending generous sums; but the vital 
connection between the Eastern and 
Western portions of our Church is so at- 
tenuated and long that the West but 
faintly feels the throbbing of the denom- 
inational heart, and but little reaches 
them beyond the votes of the Synod. 

They feel that they are being left to 
take care or themselves, as the following 
from Dr. Steffens shows: 

‘‘In doing our work we must not expect 
much more aid from the Eastern part of 
ourChurch. There, self-presereation and 
further development require all their en- 
ergies. Neitherisit possible for them to 
have a proper conception of our needs. 
They view our affairs from a distance or 
cut of their study windows, in an entirely 
different light from ourselves, who are on 
the ground.”’ 

I admire the independence displayed, 
but I fear that the 12,232 church-mem- 
bers will find it too great a task to raise 
the $100,000 recommended by the Gen- 
eralSynod. They need Western denomina- 
tional friends; consolidation with the Pres- 
byterian Church will secure them. From 
the foregoing it is clear that we have no 
denominational work, which cannot be 
done much better when united to the 
Presbyterian Church, 

HUDSON, N. Y. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 





‘* TELL me the latest thing in Indians,” 
said a Boston lady to her hostess, as they 
sat down to a well-appointed luncheon in 
a certain hospitable house not athousand 
rods from the great dome of Washington 
—*'I have been so taken up with conven- 
tions and committees and resolutions that 
I have lost the track, and first I know, 
somebody will be asking me in an easy, 
confident way some intimate question on 
Indian affairs, and I shall look blank and 
have to confess ignorance.” 

The hostess helped her guest to minced 
veal in a meditative manner. 

‘* There is Mr. Cleveland’s letter of last 
week about the vexed question of the 
vernacular. The missionaries are dis- 
gusted with the order and have fre- 
quently remonstrated with Mr. Atkins 
and the Secretary of the Interior and 
with the President, and a deputation was 
sent from the Mohonk Conference to see 
the President and they talked with him. 
Mr. Cleveland answered plausibly, but 
nutbing was done, and now this letter is 
in answer to the Annual Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church held in 
Philadelphia a short time ago.” 





—_— 





** What do you think about it all?” 

** Just what I have always thought— 
that in the main the order was right, 
But the wording of the first clause is 
careless. As it stands, and is construed, 
you could not use a word of the native 
language. When you study French you 
get the equivalent of the English word in 
French; if this order were strictly carried 
out, you coull not have a word of Da- 
kota as a medium.” 

** Why didn’t they get alawyer to draw 
up the order?” 

** So as to have no mistakes and to in- 
clude all the exceptions—exactly—I wish 
they had. 

‘‘Mr. Cleveland’s answer deals a little in 
glittering generalities, but the Bureau ig 
right in the main, and the fourth clause 
distinctly says that the rules are not in- 
tended to prevent the possession or use by 
any Indian of the Bible in the vernacular, 
but it must not be used in a way that will 
interfere with the teaching of Erglish. 

*‘The men who have spent a lifetime in 
translating the Bible into Dakota and 
who have learned thelanguage themselves, 
are affected by the order and they remon- 
strate at a too literal rendering cf the 
firstclause. An Indian agent is obliged 
to take. his orders as they are written, 
The letter of the law is not always the 
spirit, and the agent sees only the 
letter. 

‘Then it is only that the Government 
for once was a little ‘previous’ in its 
treatment of the Indians. It had an eye 
to the future, the thing we have always 
wanted it to have. It has blundereda 
little in act but the intention is so correct 
that the thing will right itself and the 
missionaries aftera while will admit the 
common sense of preparing the Indian to 
be a citizen by making him learn the 
citizen’s language.” 

‘** There had been before the order some 
attention paid to English,” said the guest, 
‘*in one schoolthat I know, not a Gov- 
ernment school, the pupils are required to 
say every evening in their reports if they 
have spoken Indian during the day ex- 
cept at certain permitted moments, Just 
as we used in our French boarding- 
school to say ‘two English’ if we had 
erred in the vernacular during the day.” 

The talk went on from there. 

‘“*You think we who live under the 
shadow of the dome are the ones who 
should see that good legislation for the 
Indians is secured; but you are wrong. 
It is the constituency at the other end of 
the rope who have the power and should 
stir themselves about it. A member of 
the Senate Committee on Indians was 
laughing about that. He said a lady 
wrote tohim from one of the New Eng- 
land States, saying: ‘ Will you use your in- 
fluence to make our Senator from this 
state interest himself in the Indian ques- 
tion? He wrote back, that she was begin- 
ning at the wrong end. Set your consti- 
tuents at work saidhe. Make them write 
to him from various quarters telling how 
they feeland what they want. Try that 
and see. The consequences were, in a 
week or so the Senator came rushing up 
to the Member of the Committee on In- 
dians and said: ‘ What’s all this about 
the Indians? They have been writing to 
me from So-and-so and So-and-so, asking 
this and that about Indian bills that they 
seem to know all about—now, you must 
enlighten me.’ He proceeded to do so. It 
was delightful to see his awakened con- 
dition. He is now in a truly hopeful 
state. You see there is nothing like 
knowing which end of the rope to pull.” 

‘* Which means,” said the guest, ‘‘ that 
we must spread a knowledge of Indian 
questions and needs among the people and 
work by reflex action.” 

‘‘That is a delightfully Boston way of 
putting it. I like that expression, ‘ reflex 
action,’ it is so lofty and philosophical. 
It reminds one of the Boston girl who 
was listening to the old whaler telling 
about harpooning the whale; and speak- 
ing of their being in the boat— ‘But 
what was the relation of the boat to the 
whale?’ asked the young Bostonian. The 
old captain came down from the enthusi- 
asm with which he was just pounding 4 
harpoon into the whale. ‘I dun’n9, 
ma’am, as to the relation. That particu. 
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jar boat just then was lap-streak, cat- 
rigged, and I'd just told the man to hard 
down on the helm, or we should all go to 
_—; excuse me, ma’am, whalers are a 
little rough, and we was just lyin’ up to 
a big sperm, and we meant to catch 

m.’” 

«J should like to know what will be 
the reflex action of putting in the new 
Secretary,” said the guest, after joining 
in a smile. 

‘All sorts of opinions are expressed. 
The strict partisans are enthusiastic. 
‘Just what the department wants,’ they 
say; ‘some young new blood injected. 
Mr. Vilas will make things walk, you will 
see.’ In reality, it is always a pity to put 
jn a new hand 1n the middle of an admin- 
istration. One of two things is sure to 
follow: either the raw hand cuts and 
slashes and commits loads of injustices in 
order to show that, altho he is new at the 
business, he is going to be energetic and 
make himself felt, or else he falls into the 
hands of his subordinates, acknowledges 
his utter ignorance of the immense busi- 
ness which it takes half a lifetime to 
master in its details, and they manage 
things according to their own sweet will.” 

“That means, I suppose, giving the 
under dog a taste of official insolence oc- 
casionally.”’ 

« Well, now, as to bills what?” 

“A million introduced, a few passed. 
There is so much business before the 
House of Representatives that the com- 
mittees actually look black at eavh other 
and wrangle for a day in which to bring 
their bills before the House. There is a 
bill for the relief of the Mission Indians 
in the hands of Senator Platt, of Connec- 
ticut—sorely needed by those unlucky 
Indians who are being desperately 
crowded by reckless white settlers— 
tho let me say that the courts there 
have been just to the Saboba Indians and 
the Executive order bas cleared the Ban- 
ning and Capitan Grande reservations. 
Public sentiment has had much to do 

with the justice of these cases.” 

“The Sioux Bull has passed both 
Houses. Which one?” 

‘The King Bill with Dawes modifica- 
tions, so that it is not dangerous but 
beneficial.” 

‘‘There are other points I should like 
you to talk about. Are there many bills 
to put railroads through Indian reserva- 
tions and what do we want to do for the 
Indian now that he is coming out of 
barbarism, and he sees that he must civi- 
lize or die?” 

“You bring the Indian Committee of 
the House before my mind as I saw them 

sitting around the table in their commit- 
tee-room. Mr. Peel was at the head, the 
chairman. He is tall and slender and 
dark-eyed, with a thin Roman nose, his 
hair worn a little longer than the con- 
ventional New York man—a Southwest- 
ern man you would say ata glance. His 
speech the other day was a good common- 
sense statement; he said: ‘We should 
pay, and pay promptly, every dollar we 
owe the Indian’; and in reference to the 
need of United States courts in the In- 
dian Territory he was very explicit and 
straightforward. There is only local 
Indian government in the Indian Terri- 
tory; the Indian can do nothing witha 
white offender, and as the United States 
has no established courts there, as Mr. 
Peel says, ‘the larger part of their mer- 
cantile and other business transactions 
are at the will and pleasure of the con- 
tracting parties, there being no law by 
which a right can be protected or a 
wrong redressed.’ Personally I wish Mr. 
Peel was more heartily in favor of the 
Eastern Indian schools. He will do noth- 
ing actively against Carlisle or Hampton, 
but he does not seem to recugnize the 
good it does an Indian to get him off his 
Teservation and let him see the world 
outside of it and learn its ways. 

“As to railroad grants there is more dis- 

Position to ‘legislate for white men’ 

than I like sometimes. They did not, I 


believe, present the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas Railway Bill, which gives a strip 
of land ten miles on each side of its track, 
all the way from Kansas to Texas the 
moment that the Indian title is extin- 


has been brought to bear upon unlucky 
legislators, to extinguish this title at 
once by force or fraud. They are suffer- 
ing for the sins of their predecessors, and 
I fear will not be careful enough for the 
future that follows them. 

‘You are getting the ramifications of 
the Indian question. The Indian Appropri- 
ation Bill has cut off all money for allot- 
ments—the department assigned a hun- 
dred thousand dollars for allotments. It 
was too much—it opened the door for 
fraud. When the President signed the 
Severalty Bull he said: ‘We must try 
this on a few reservations for a year or 
two. We must move slowly.” A mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee waited on 
Mr, Cleveland a while ago and told him 
that allotments were being made on 
twenty-seven reservations. He was star- 
tled, and now the Committee on Appro- 
priations in the House has cut off all the 
money assigned. That is almost as radi- 
cal the other way. The allotments that 
have been started should go on and the 
patents issued. The work for the Winne- 
bagoes, for instance, has been about half 
done; it will leave them in a between- 
wind-and-water sort of condition that 
will make them more distrustful of the 
white man than ever. Then there are the 
Omahas with over two thousand acres of 
their land sold to white settlers and not 
paid for. The whole two thousand were 
to be forfeited if not paid for within 
a certain time; yet the Secretary of the 
Interior says there is no clause in the Act 
by which he can throw these lands again 
into the market, and meantime the set- 
tler stays on them and has the benefit of 
them without paying a cent. 

‘* The Indian agent demands attention. 
He ought to be instructed to prepare his 
people for the day when they shall be 
free and independent citizens, standing 
on their own feet. The Department, or 
the Indian Bureau, should pound that 
idea into its agents: The day will come 
when the agent will have to be a thing of 
the past—he will have no more authority 
than you or I. His usefulness now would 
be greatly enhanced if he understood that 
he must work with an eye to the future 
of the tribe. 

‘*As to legislation required to supplement 
the Dawes Bill, I don’t know—I am on 
the fence. The Bill is barely a year old. 
We have had no experience to date from. 
There is abill before one of the commit- 
tees, good in the main, but I do not see 
that we know we want it yet. The real 
need of the Indian just now is a certain 
amount of judicious letting alone, so that 
he may work out his own freedom for 
himself, and with it a certain amount of 
judicious helpand fostering from the mis- 
sionary associations throughout the land, 
who are all turning their eyes toward 
him, with that other association which 
has its headquarters in Philadelphia and 
works with both missionary, legislative 
and Government effort. I mean the Wo- 
man’s National Indian Association.” 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
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For the first time in many years the an- 
nual spring exhibition at the Academy of 
Design may be called fairly representative 
of the accomplishment, the promise and the 
tendencies of the art it professes to repre- 
sent. In old days it was the only exhibition 
of the year and whatever there was to show 
was shown there. But since the “split” 
between the elder and the younger men 
which followed upon the famous exhibition 
of 1877 there has never been a year when we 
did not feel that to judge by the Academy 
exhibition alone would be to judge of 
American art in a very one-sided, unjust 
way. This year old feuds have been forgot- 
ten or at least ignored, and both parties 
have helped to make the reconciliation 
good. The younger men—and by these I 
mean those who were the youngest eleven 
years ago and those who are the youngest 
now—have sent much really representative 
work to the Academy, some of them having 
even favored it above the exhibition of the 





guished; but they feel the pressure which 


its doors a week later; and the elder men 


have given them the cordial welcome 
which expresses itself by appreciative and 
intelligent hanging. Never before has 
there been so well-hung an exhibition at 
the Academy and never before so good a 
one. Itis better thanany ofits predecessors 
not only as regards variety andthe intrin- 
sic interest of the most prominent canvases, 
but as regards the general level of excellence 
achieved. It is noteworthy, and, I think, 
encouraging to find that the few really bad 
and distressing pictures it includes are the 
work of Academicians. If a member of the 
Academy chooses to send an unsuccessful 
or even ridiculous piece of work, it is but 
right that it should be accepted—else the 
Academy stultifies its own awards and 
makes membersh:p a less than nominal 
honor. Butit may test outside work by a 
stricter standard than it dares to set for its 
own work ; and it should do this not only 
in the interests of the exbibition of the mo- 
ment but in those of the future constitution 
of the Academy itself. If the bad pictures 
of outsiders are sed .lously excluded, there 
may come a day when no bad painters will 
be enrolled among our Academicians. 

The first thing which strikes us in this 
year’s exhibition, perhaps, is that land- 
scapes are not so preponderant in number or 
in interest as they have been in former years. 
They still include many of the finest works 
and a large number of the most promising; 
but the figure-paintings and the portraits 
equal or surpass them in collective interest. 
And among these we find most of the pic- 
tures which at once surprise and please us. 
No one can be surprised by Mr. [nness’s 
or Mr. Homer Martin’s landscapes, beauti- 
ful and individual tho they are. The 
fact has long been well known that it would 
be almost impossible to match these two 
artists, when they are at their best, by any 
two in foreign lands who should be at once 
so capable as painters and so poetical as in- 
terpreters of Nature. Mr. Inness’s picture 
is a comparatively large square canvas 
showing an effect of evening light witha 
very strong blue sky as the background for 
a low, white house in the distance, a group 
of tall elm trees in the middle-distance and 
a tangle of pink fire-weed in the foreground. 
In color it is superb, in arrangement grace- 
ful if unconventional, in handling massive 
and rich, and in feeling at once virile aud 
poetic. Still more poetic, perhaps, is Mr. 
Martin’s ‘‘ Westchester Hills,” with its 
wide stretch of treeless plain and hill and 
its broad and tender sky—insisting not at 
all on details, but triumphantly on broad 
facts of toneand color and light. It is the 
painting of a mood of Nature, not of the 
minor facts of Nature, and it need hardly 
be said that as such it belongs to the higher 
kind of landscape work. In many other 
canvases in this exhibition we see the same 
impulse behind the artist’s brush—the im- 
pulse to translate the spirit, the feeling, 
the sentiment of the scene instead of to re- 
cord with hard, narrow accuracy those de- 
tails which we know make up her effect, 
but which we seldom care to perceive 
when under her actual influence. Mr. Try- 
on’s ‘‘ Pasture,” for example, affects us as 
such a scene affects us when we are really 
in its presence—or, more truly, as it would 
affect us were we endowed with an artist’s 
sensitiveness of eye and mood. The fact that 
as a rule we are not thus endowed—that the 
artist feels and sympathizes with Nature 
far more intensely than the average man, 
i: what gives good pictures of Nature their 
value, and what proves that, to be good, a 
picture of Nature must be something more 
than a prosaic inventory of minor facts. 
These facts any eye can see—itis the broad 
effects which they make up and the varying 
sentiment of these effects that the average 
eye failsto perceive. Tothis eye pictures 
may reveal them, and when once revealed 
they are not likely to be overlooked again. 
To deserve the name theartist must bean in- 
terpreter, not a mere record maker,topogra- 
pher—must be an intermediary between the 
spirit of Natureand thespirit of man. And it 
is the perception of the degree to which our 
younger landscape painters are giving proof 
that they will develop into such interpre- 
ters which makes a review of the landsvape 
work in this exibition so encouraging. If 
the tendencies of art to-day are realistic— 
are, as we are often told, in the direction of 


withstanding the current. 


mean that behind whatever 





Society of American Artists which opened 


the baldly commonplace, not to say vulgar 
and trivial—we may rejvice all the more 
that our landscape painters give promise of 
Nor must it be 
supposed that when I say they are not 
realistic in the cant meaning which the 
word bears at this moment, I imply that 
they are unscientific, untruthful, mere weav- 
ers of rhapsodies and fantasies; I simply 
accom- 
plishment of hand and accuracy of ob- 


are often great—they show other qualities 
as well; qualities of teeling, of individual 
sentiment, which entitle their work to be 
called poetic, however unconscious they 
themselves may be of any right to the title. 
In the corridor at the Academy, for exam- 
ple, hangs a study called *‘ Hoar Frost,” by 
Mr. Dearth. In making it he very likely 
thought only of recording as exactly as he 
could the broad facts of color and light 
upon which its charm depends; but these 
facts are in themselves poetical facts, as 
compared with facts of exact form and small 
detail; and in securing them Mr. Dearth 
has produced a work which cannot but ap- 
peal to the sentiment as well as to the love 
of truth of the observer. The same may be 
said of Mr. Twachtmann’s charming little 
studies, and of Mr. Martin’s smaller pic- 
tures no less than of his large one already 
named; of Miss Brewster’s ‘Sheep and 
Thornbushes,” of the best among Mr. Palm- 
er’s winter scenes, and even of a picture 
with so prosaic a foreground as Mr. Boggs’s 
““Whitby.”’ And the same might be said 
of very many others in the exhibition were 
space but inexhaustible. 

Asit is not, I can do no more just now 
than give a word to the works of sculpture 
which the collection contains. Amopg 
them are some of the most ludicrously bad 
things of all—as, for instance, the low-re- 
lief of children and a hobby-horse which 
hangs on the staircase—but also some of the 
best things of all; as, for example, Mr. 
Warner's head of Mr. Alden Weir, Mr. 
French’s head of Dr. Samuel Cabot, Mr. St. 
Gaudens’s low-relief of a lady in her wed- 
ding veil, and his bust of General Sherman. 
An admirable model and an admirable art- 
ist met together when this bust was form- 
ing, and as the outcome we have one of the 
most vigorous, vivid, delightful and inspir- 
iting portraits of modern times—one which 
needs no limitation of time, indeed, when 
its excellence and its attractiveness are be- 
ing judged. It is a masterly piece of work 
and we marvel at the versatility of the man 
who could turn from it and do work so op- 
posite in character, yet so concordant in 
quality as the tenderly conceived and deli- 
cately handled low-relief already men- 
tioned. 

New YorK CIry. 








Sanitary. 


DUTIES OF SANITARY INSPECT- 
ORS. 


It is important that those who are ap- 
pointed to service as sanitary inspectors 
have a full knowledge of the scope of their 
duties, and that they be held to strict ac- 
count in their performance. We now have 
come tu have quite definite views as to what 
constitutes preparation. But besides this 
very much depends upon their relations to 
the Boards of Health and upon the method- 
ical reports required of them. An inspect- 
or should make a daily report of the work 
done and how it bas peen done. Generally 
this report should be a written one, and 
should be puton record. If it is in the 
course of daily inspection, the record is val- 
uable for reference, and saves much time 
when there 1s occasion {or another exami- 
nation. We have had frequently before us 
the report of the sanitary officer of Coven- 
try in England. It isacity of about 50,000 
inhabitauts, and has had some complicated 
problems to contend with. From a large 
death-rate it has now a record of 16,3 to the 
thousand. 

It began by securing an excellent water 
supply and supplementing it by a system of 
sewerage which promptly conveys all the 
material over two miles from the town. 
Then cess-pools were abolished, and even the 
homes of the poorest were furnished with 
such closets and connections as could not 
get out of order and the families held to an 
account for their cleanliness. Outbreaks of 
disease are at once met by thorough isola- 
tion and all the details of disinfection. By 
means of the house care, the use of a furnace 
for dealing with all material in need of 
resturation by heat, and the best sanitary 
care of the streets, the whole city is watched 
and cleansed on a system. The result is 
health among operatives and citizens in 
general such as is found to be a pecuniary 
advantage. 

A hospital takes prompt charge of such 
cases as need to be transferred toit. All 
offensive trades have been compelled to 
locate far enuugh from city limits not to 
create a nuisance. New buildings are 
erected under such supervision as insures 
sanitary excellence. ‘the quality of meat 
and other food is also under close 
inspection. In other words, the public 
health is guarded against the avoidable 
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of the people preserved. We have been 
especially interested in the Report of the 
Inspector of Nuisances, because it shows 
the particulars of the work done, and how 
circumstantial are the details required. 
Among the particulars are the number of 
houses white-washed, the cases of over- 
crowding abated, the number of defective 
pavements in yards repaired, the number 
of pigs removed from the town, and the 
number of other animals from houses, in 
which they were found to be a nuisance. 
There is a similar report as to the registra- 
tion of common lodging-houses, the num- 
ber of beds, and the nightly average of 
lodgers. Bakehouses are also closely ex- 
amined. The same is true as to dairies, 
cow:sheds, milkshops and slaughter-houses. 
So all canal-boats are inspected. Thus, in 
the perfection of each part of the system, 
we see how every point is guarded. Health 
Boards in our country very often are unable 
to accomplish what is desirable because 
there is care in only two or three directions. 
The money gives out and other known evils 
are not remedied. We may well close many 
points of ingress, but if a few are left, our 
good endeavors are partly neutralized. Our 
success is in a well-rounded and well-applied 
system. Then those that execute it at once 
find how feasible it is to act upon the idea 
that a very large number of diseases are 
preventable or so far admit of limitation as 
to reduce the number attacked to a mini- 
mum. It is this thorough systematizing of 
methods and their thorough application 
and enforcement in details that is now 
needed. Over and over again bave health 
officers shown their ability to limit the oc- 
currence and fatality of diseases if only the 
means for complete administration is placed 
in their power. Indeed, with all the draw- 
backs there has been such progress as en- 
ables us to withstand many of the new 
risks to life which have occurred and to re- 
duce the death-rate. If only our political 
economists would come to realize how 
much of the material resources of a nation 
reside in its people and in the maintenance 
of their integrity of the public health, we 
would see this interest becoming the con- 
cern of statesmanship as well as of,comfort. 
With health as the commonwealth of the 
people we have the pledgeof better citizen- 
ship, aud the assurance of that content- 
ment which is anelement of public peace 
as of individual happiness. 





Science. 

Pror. J. W. SPENCER, lately of Missouri 
University, has been continuing his studies 
of the history of the Great Lakes. Ata 
late meeting of the Philosophical Society 
of Washington he showed, as had also been 
suggested by G. K. Gilbert, that Lake On- 
tario is fringed by an old beach more than 
a hundred feet above its present level, and 
has named it the ‘‘ Iroquois Beach.”’ Start- 
ing at the west end of the present lake at 
Hamilton, this beach stands 116 feet above 
the water; 138 feet at Lewiston; 189 at 
Rochester, and continues to rise to 448 feet 
at Watertown. From this point it falls off, 
but has been traced only a few miles far- 
ther. From Hamilton to Rochester the 
rise is three-fourths of a foot to the mile; 
from Rochester to Oneida Lake one-fifth 
of a foot tothe mile. Thisis at the outlet 
to the Mohawk Valley, and hence there 
was a discharge into the Mohawk and 
thence to the Hudson Valley in the Iroquois 
period. Beyond Oneida ihe rise is from 
three to four feet per mile. On the north 
side of Lake Ontario the rise is at first 
three-fourths of a mile, and then three or 
four feet tothe mile. It is }:resumed that 
the beach is continuous across tothe Ottawa 
River north of the St. Lawrence, but the 
eastern limits have not yet been deter- 
mined. Professor Spencer is proposing to 
follow out these beach-lines on both sides 
of the St. Lawrencethe ensuing season. It 
will be observed that the Iroquois beach- 
mark does not conform to the present level, 
the interval varying every mile of its 
course. These and related facts in other 
sections of the country seem to establish 
the fact of a warping of the surface since 
the existence of the older lakes, due proba- 
bly to the general tangential force that has 
been crowding northwesterly from the At- 
lantic through most of geological time. If 
there had been no change in the general 
level of the country around Lake Ontario, 
the Iroquois Beach should stand everywhere 
at the same altitude above the existing 
water-lines. Similar variations of level 
have been noteii, as the case of Mt. Antho- 
ny,in Bennington, Vt., described by Prof. 
O. P. Hubbard many years ago, when it 
was shown that the relations of things had 
changed within fifty years so much that 
this mountain could not be seen from 











where it had once been visible. An- 
other illustration is the familiar one of 
the glacial Lake Agassiz, where for hun- 
dreds of miles Warren Upham has proved a 
gradual rise, about one foot per mile, to the 
north, in the ancient beaches. Still again, 
the very accurate measurements taken by 
the Coast Survey and Swiss Engineers have 
proved variations of longitude in certain 
geoditic positions in New Hampshire and the 
Cenistunnel. These facts therefore prove 
a differential elevation and depression of 
the surface, even within the narrow limits 
of ahydrographic basin. Furthermore this 
conclusion will necessitate a reinvestigation 
of the main facts of surface geology every- 
where. ProfessorSpencer believes the Iro- 
quois Beach was nearer the level of tide 
water than the present Lake Ontario, and 
was formed since the latest ice age. Some 
have suggested that the barrier at the east- 
ern end of this ancient lake was the glacier 
pushing southerly down the Ottawa Valley; 
or better still a smaller glacier pushing 
northerly from the Adirondacks at the end 
of the vold period. 


.... The Khan Tengri group of mountains, 
the conspicuous center of the folded ridges 
of the Thian-Shan, has recently been ex- 
plored by Ignatieff and Krasnof. The 
Khan Tengri summits reach 22,000 to 24,000 
feet, and the range is situated between 42° 
and 43° north latitude. While the Thian- 
Shan generally is deficient in glaciers, vast 
ones—two of which have been named in 
honor of explorers, the Semeneof and Mush- 
ketoff—have been found in the Khan Tengri. 
Active voleanicity does not appear to exist 
in this region, but typical volcanic rocks 
are found, and a great earthquake has oc- 
curred within a year. 





School and College. 


THERE has been quite a discussion over 
Professor Palmer’s address last summer 
on the cost of education at Harvard. He 
spoke strongly against undergraduate ex- 
travagance, and referred with regret to the 
fact that, ‘‘in all his native hideousness the 
man of the club and dog-cart has found 
lodgment in our midst.’’ Retrenchment 
followed among the students, it is said: but 
thereis some grumbling against the econ- 
omy recommended. The Harvard Monthly 
for March contained an article in which it 
was claimed that $800 is the smallest 
amount on which it is possible to get 
through, while one who lives economically 
must spend at least $1,026, and $2,000 is 
really not extravagant. The Harvard Ad- 
vocate for April replies to this attack on 
economy, both editorially and through a 
contributor. Says the Boston Advertiser: 


“It is positively affirmed that students 
enough to constitute an entire college class are 
living comfortably and doing their work with 
success at an expense of from $500to $700 each 
per annum. Professor Palmer, it will be re- 
membered, based his statements on written an- 
swers received from 218 out of the 235 students 
of the graduating class actually in residence 
there. These answers showed that one-fourth 
of the students had gone through the four 
years’ course on an expenditure of from $400 to 
$6,000 yearly; that another one-fourth had 
spent from $650 to $950; while but little more 
than one-fourth had incurred an annual outlay 
of $1,200. Wherefore, Professor Palmer served 
notice on all parents who had, or intended to 
Lave, boys in Harvard, that‘every dollar you 
furnish your son beyond $1,200 a year is a dollar 
of danger.’ The writer in the Monthly thinks 
the professor was imposed upon by his corre- 
spondents. The editor of the Advocate thinks it 
wholly unlikely that 98 per cent. of the senior 
class would have entered into a conspiracy to 
deceive. 

“Thus the debate stands at this moment. It 
issafe to say that for Harvard men it is of 
greater interest than the tariff question, and 
they know more about it. And Collector Sal- 
tonstall can Fave the satisfaction, amid the 
cares and disappointments of his official life, of 
knowing that, by his speech as chairman of the 
alumni meeting at Cambridge in June, 1886, he 
set in motion an agitation on behalf of ‘plain 
living and high thinking’ at college, which has 
already attained great proportions, and may 
yw be expected to accomplish much 





....At the Selma meeting of the Alabama 
(Congregational) Association six young men 
from the Theological Department of Talla- 
dega College were licensed, passing re- 
markably well a protracted examination. 
The attendance at the College this year is 
larger than ever before, and an enlargement 
of the Boarding Hall is needed. 


.... The Baptists are determined to havea 
new university in Chicago and are negotia- 


ting for a site of 25 acres on Morgan Park 
hights. Some $80,000 has already been 
pledged to the enterprise. 


...» Wheaton College has one hundred and 


seventy-five pupils in attendance, nearly 
forty of whom are in the College classes. 





Personalities. 


THE late Lieutenant Charles Warlo- 
mont’s letters, published in a French jour- 
nal, have excited great surprise and atten- 
tion in Europe. Lieutenant Warlomont, 
who had spent several years in Africa, espe- 
cially the Congo country, asserted in them 
that most of the European officials of the 
Congo State, with the exception of a few 
officers, were rasculs whose only aim was to 
enrich themselves at the expense of the set- 
tlers. He affirmed that they stole most of 
the money given them for the purchase of 
victuals and furnished adulterated and 
spoiled articles of food and drink. A gov- 
ernment investigation has been ordered, so 
keen is the discussion of these communica- 
tions. 





....Anindustrious hunter-up of genealog- 
ical facts in regard to the successive Presi- 
dents of our republic has discovered that 
Mr. Cleveland is the only clergyman’s son 
who has ever been elected President; for 
tho Arthur’s fatherwas a clergyman he 
was not elected President. The fathers of 
the Virginia Presidents—Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Madison and Monroe—were plant- 
ers. John Tyler’s father was a lawyer and 
astatesman, and John Adams, the father 
of John Quincy Adams, was by profession 
a lawyer. Grant’s father was a tanner, 
Hayes’s father a merchant, and the fathers 
of Garfield, Lincoln, Pierce, Fillmore, Polk, 
Van Buren and Jackson were farmers. 


. ..President McCosh, of Princeton Col- 
lege. lately described his methodical, daily 
and literary life to a friend: ‘‘I always 
work ten hours a day,” said he, ‘and that 
is the work of an average man. In vaca- 
tions I am never wholly idle, but generally 
do from two to five hours of solid work in 
writing or thinking. When engaged in 
writing a book I walk five miles each day, 
thinking much, of course, while walking. 
When | was a student the famous Dr. Chal- 
mers, of Scotland, delivered a lecture to us 
on ‘Systematized Work, Rest and Exercise.’ 
I never forgot his advice, and I credit much 
of my success to following his sound max- 
ims.” 


...-The late Mrs. Proctor, the wife of 
‘Barry Cornwall,’’ is described by one of 
her acquaintances as ‘‘ very upright, with 
her whole figure, as it were, on the alert. 
Then, when need was, she seemed to 
straighten herself still more, and with a 
spark of mischief in her eyes, bright to the 
last, she flashed out her verbal dagger, 
whose blade was so keen that the inter- 
locutor admired the weapon more than he 
felt the wound. She never was prosy, 
tho she now and then repeated to her 
hearers a good thing she had said on another 
occasion.”’ 


....Lady Wilde, the wife of the ex- 
esthete and verse-writer, has been giving a 
series of very elaborate social receptions at 
her London house, one feature of which is 
the exclusion of any light except that of 
candles; and not too numerous an array of 
them, by ali accounts. 


....One of the most positive opponents of 
Dr. Morell Mackenzie and his medical treat- 
ment of the present Emperor of Germany, 
isthe Rev. Dr. Sticker, the aristocratic 
preacher of Berlin—it is said from personal 
causes, not easily defined, but of long stand- 
ing. 

....A marble tablet has been placed on 
the front of the house at No. 203 Main 
Street, Charlestown, Mass., bearing this in- 
scription: ‘‘ Here was born Samuel Finley 
Breese Morse, 27 April, 1791; Inventor of 
the Electric Telegraph.” 


....Count Zang, who died recently at Vi- 
enna, leaving a fortune of £1,600,000, com- 
menced life asa baker. He went to Paris 
in 1842, and kept for many years the first 
shop at which ‘‘Vienna bread” was made 
and sold. 


...-M. Philippe Bourson, reckoned the 
oldest working journalist in Europe, and 
for the last fifty-seven years editor of the 
Moniteur Belge, has died in Brussels, aged 
eighty-seven. 


.... Walter Bache, the English musician 
and writer on musical topics, is deceased. 
His warm esteem for Liszt and Liszt’s 
music was a marked characteristic of his 
career. 


.... The present Prince Imperial of Russia 
is not strong in body, and traces of mental 
inefficiency are observed to increase in 
him. 


.... Two sons of Charles Dickens and one 
son of Anthony Trollope are in the stock- 
raising business in Australia. 





Pebbles. 


WHEN does an argumentative M. P. 
most completely resemble an incontrovert.- 
ible fact? When he stands to reason, of 
course.—Judy. 





..:.The following unique sign appears in 
Toccoca, Ga.; ‘‘ Lamps fixed, razors honed, 
fresh oysters, Vienna bread, and tomb- 
stones.’’—Columbus Enquirer-Sun. 


..--“*Somebody must have given the 
strikers more rope,’’ observed the snake ed- 
itor. ‘‘ Why?’ asked the horse editor. “An- 
other road is tied up.” —Pittsburgh Chron 
icle. 


....A circus proprietor, having had his 
outfit carried away from him ina freshet, 
remarked that he wouldn’t mind the duck: 
ing so much if he could only get his canvas 
back.— Yonkers Gazette. 


.... LABOR NOTEs —Mrs. Bridget Mulvany, 
the eminent washer-lady, struck last week 
for an advance of one cent on collars, and 
two on shirts. Her husband, the weil- 
known coal-heaver, is on a sympathetic 
strike.—Puck. 


..-““Sintinced for loife, d’yer say? 
Arrah, thin, if the judge had his eyes about 
him he might ha’ seen that Dinnis was that 
dilicate that he’d niver live to sarve outa 
loife sintince, even if it was on’y for three 
years.’’—Life. 


-... Teacher (to Tommy, whose father isa 
milkman): “Tommy, how many pints make 
a@ quart?” Tommy: “‘A quart of what?’ 
‘“‘Anything. Milk, for instance.” ‘Two 
pints; one pint of water and one pint of 
milk.’’—Epoch. 


....Judge: *“‘What a shame for a well- 
dressed, gentlemanly fellow like you to be 
arrested for yelling on Fifth Avenue at 11 
o’clock at night! What is your profession?” 
Dude: “Howling Swell.” Judge: ‘Ten 
dollars ’’—Tid- Bits. 


.... Visitor: “ Well, my little man, have 
you any brothers ?” Freddy: ‘Yes, [ have 
one, but my sister Stella has two.” Visit- 
or: “‘ Why, how can that be ?”’ Freddy (in 
some astonishment):' ‘‘Me and my little 
brother, of course!’’—Grip. 


.... Wife (looking over the bill): “‘ Do you 
remember, my dear, how many trout you 
caught ?”” Husband: “‘ There were just 12 
of ’em, all beauties! Why ?”’ Wife: “ The 
fish-dealer has madea mistake; he charges 
for only half a dozen.’’—Exchange. 


....Tramp (piteously): ‘‘ Please help a 
poor old cripple.” Kind Old Gent (handing 
him some money): ‘ Bless me, why, of 
course. How are you crippled, my poor 
fellow?” Tramp (pocketing the money); 
‘* Financially crippled, sir.”—The Sun. 


....One of our correspondents attended a 
large union meeting a few Sundays ago in 
which a somewhat flowery young preacher 
prayed as follows: ‘‘O Lord, we ask that thou 
wilt blessthe Y. M. C. A.’’ This is equal to 
the colored man’s ascription of thanks to the 


Deity for what he had done for the world, 
“both B.C. and A.D.”’—Christian Advo- 
cate. 


....Clerk (to young lady who has pur- 
chased a pair of gold sleeve-buttons for her 
fiancé): “Any initials, miss?’’ Young 
lady: “Oh, yes, I forgot, engrave the letter 


U, his first name.” Clerk: “Ah! May I 
ask, miss, if it is Uriah or Ulysses? Names 
with U are rare.’”’ Young lady (proudly): 
{His name is Eugene.’’—Exchange. 


.... You havea very sour look this morn- 
ing,’’ remarked a cucumber to his neighbor, 
adyspeptic strawberry. ‘‘ Yes,” was the 
tart reply; “‘ one is necessarily unpleasant- 
ly affected when compelled to associate 
with such a seedy party as you are.” 


“Cauliflower by any other name ‘twill 
smell as sweet,’ shouted an onion near by, 
with a peel of laughter.—The Sun. 


....A college student was invited one 
Sunday to occupy the pulpit in a little 
country church. After what he considered 
a masterly effort on the subject of ‘‘Lazarus 
and the Rich Man,” he called on a good 
old brother to pray, and was somewhat elec- 


trified to hear the following: ‘‘O Lord! 
we thank thee thet we are not like this 
oor despised beggar Lazarus who we've 
jest ben a-listenin’ to!”,—Boston Journal. 


....Senator Berry of Arkansas, tells bis 
friends of a trial for assault in his state, in 
the course of which a club, a rail, an ax- 
handle, a knife and a shot-gun were eX- 
hibited as “‘the instruments with which the 
deed was done.’’ But it was also shown 
that the assaulted man defended himself 
with a revolver, a scythe, a pitchfork, 4 


chisel, a hand-saw and a dog. The jury, 
Mr. Berry says, came to the conclusion tha 
they’d have given a dollar apiece to have 
seen the fight.—Kansas City Jow 
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Hinsc. 


A FEW concerts comprise all that took 
place last week proper to be recorded ina 
musical column. Two of the concerts were 
orchestral, and both of these in regular 
course of their series. On Monday evening 
a testimonial entertainment to Mr. Whitney 
Mockridge attracted a large and somewhat 
exceptionally choice audience to Chickering 
Hall. Those present were rewarded by one 
of the most enjoyable evenings similarly oc- 
cupied thatthe season has offered. Mr. 
Mockridge, whe is among the most pleasing 
of the younger lyric tenors that we have 
had resident in America for several years 
sang in ararely enjoyable manner (we do 
not recall a tenor whose ballad singing is 
more artistic’, and aneminently capable 
group ofassistant artists, Miss Emily Wi- 
nant, Miss Maud Powell, Miss Jennie Dal- 
ton, Mr. Edwin Klahre and Mr. Max Hein- 
rich took prominent part in his program. 
On Tuesday afternoon, under the auspices 
ofsome leading women of the city, a con- 
cert, in aidof a valuable charity, the Stan- 
ton Street Helping Hand for the Poor, 
given at its headquarters, deserves mention 
owing to the kindly interest of the Messrs, 
Campanini and Galassi, of the Italian Opera 
Company performing here this week in Ver- 
di’s “Otello,” each of them appearing and 
affording great pleasure by several songs; 
the rest of the vocal and instrumental tal- 
ent, in subordination to them, being of the 
amateur order. The same evening occurred 
the last of the Theodore Thomas Popular 
Concerts, in Steinway Hall. The program 
of this was, of course, identical with the 
music of the afternoon concert of the pre- 
ceding Thursday, to which we have referred, 
the main features being Mme. Fursch-Madi’s 
splendid singing of Beethoven’s “ Ah, Per- 
fido!” aria and the repetition of Liszt’s 
chaotically descriptive, but, in portions of 
it, beautiful “‘ Faust’? Symphony, with the 
addition of a male chorus from the Lieder- 
kranz Society and Mr. Theodore Toedt,tenor, 
in the solo work. Wednesday night one of 
the more recently organized of our city 
vocal societies, the Gounod, a small but 
highly promising and efficient little organ- 
ization, gave its second concert, Mendels- 
sohn’s” “ Walpurgis Night’’ cantata, and 
a miscellaneous program comprised the 
evening’s music. The director of the So- 
ciety, Mr. William Edward Mulligan, pre- 
sided, and the s loists were Madame Marie 
Salvotti, Miss Josephine Le Clair, Mr. 
Emil Coletti, Miss Lucie E. Mawson and 
others. The young lady last named 
added to the musical incidents of the 
week by a successful début in Steinway 
Hall as a pianist, having very recently 
returned from an assiduous course of 
instruction from several German players 
and teachers of eminent rank. Miss Maw- 
son has a fine, broad style of playing, for 
one so newly entered into professional exhi- 
bition of her capabilities, and her touch is 
excellent. A tendency to over-use the pedal 
blurs the good effect of her playing of very 
fluent passages—a fault that is still aston- 
ishingly common for an epoch of pianism 
like the preseat. Thursday evening a fasb- 
ionable and large audience listened t» the 
second concert since its definite embodi- 
ment of the Rubinstein Club,to which are el- 


. igible both sexes, and into which many well- 


known amateur singers have entered with 
mInuca zest. The professional talent retained 
for the occasion included Mr. Francis Fisher 
Powers, Miss Morgan, the harpist, and the 
Beethoven String Quartet. The program 
was composed of numbers by Rubinstein, 
Schumann, Hofmann, Schubert and others, 
besides a musicianly ‘Ave Maria” written 
for the Club by Mr. Henry H. Huss, of this 
city. Among the soloists, in a selec- 
tion all too brief, was Mrs. Annie Louise 
Cary-Raymond, whose beautiful con- 
traito and delightfully artistic singing 
have been heard much too rarely (and 
then under semi-public conditions) since her 
quiet withdrawal from the operatic and 
concert stage afew years ago. The last of 
the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society’s con- 
certs took place Saturday night. So far as 
Wwe have observed these are about the only 
standard musical entertainments respecta- 
bly supported by the Brooklyn public; and 
in the present instance Mr. Rafael Joseffy’s 
engagement as soloist was an additional in- 
ducement. Mr. Joseffy played the Chopin 
concerto, rearranged by Tausig, with that 
bewilderingly beautiful virtuosity tbat is 
the fascination of his pianism, and had so 
much applause for it that he was obliged to 
add an encore thereafter. The orchestral 
music included Goldmark’s “‘ Rural Wed- 
ding” Symphony, Wagner’s “Siegfried 
Idyl” and some complementary numbers. 
The performance of the “Siegfried Idyl,”’ 
Under Mr. Thomas’s direction is always a 

ct treat in musical interpretation. 





Vews of the Werk. 


WASHINGTON, 


THE Legislative, Judicial and Execu- 
tive Appropriation Bill, as agreed upon in 
the House Committee, makes a total appro- 
priation of $20,472,394, which is $937,606 less 
than the estimates, and $209,246 less than 
the current appropriations for éhe same 
services. The whole number of salaries 
provided for is 9,565, being 412 less than the 
number estimated for, and 55 more than 
the number provided for at present. There 
is, however, an actual increase of only 17 
employés beyond the number of employés 
now in service, the other apparent addi- 
tions being caused by the transfer of certain 
Signal Service employés and House Com- 
mittee clerks to this bill from other bills. 
The only legislative features of the bill re- 
quire the lawlibrary to be kept open until 
adjournment of the House, provides that no 
salaries shall be paid to House pages if they 
are less than fourteen years of age, and au- 
thorizes the readjustment of standard 
weights and measures furnished to states 
and territories. No change, as compared 
with the current law, is made in the appro- 
priations for the salaries of Senate employés 
except that due to the difference between a 
long and short session. The salaries of the 
clerk, doorkeeper, and sergeant-at-arms of 
the House are each increased $500. But the 
allowance to these officers for horses and 
wagons heretofore made in lump sums, and 
forming part of their regular compensation, 
has been reduced, and they are required to 
account to the Comptroller for its disposi- 
tion. The result is that the »alaries are not 
increased. A clerk to the Speaker is pro- 
vided for. Provision is made for an in- 
creased force of assistants’ in preparing 
the general index to the journals of Con- 
gress. 


....-After eight days of filibustering over 
the Direct Tax Bill reported to the House 
from the Senate, the deadlock in the House 
was ended on Thursday iast. A minority 
of the members has prevented a vote on the 
bill by cbstructive motions and had put 
business at a standstill; but on Wednesday 
night the Democratic Representatives, who 
included all the filibusters, met in caucus 
and adopted the following resolution: 

“* Resolved, That on reassembling to-morrow 
the House shall adjourn with the understand- 
ing that the Committee on Rules will report a 
special order setting apart Thursday, December 
6th, 1888, immediately atter the reading of the 
journal, for the consideration of the Senate 
bill 139, to provide for a refunding of the direct 
tax levied in 1861, in which order a reasonable 
time, not to exceed three days, viz., Thursday, 
Saturday, and Tuesday shall be allowed for 
debate and amendment, and the time for a vote 
on its final passage shall be fixed at four o’clock 
on Tuesday.” 

The understanding was agreed to the next 
day by the House and an adjournment se- 
cured. 


....On Thursday last the President ap- 
proved the joint resoiution appropriating 
$25,000 for the International Exposition in 
Barcelona, Spain; the act providing for 
holding terms of the United States Courts 
at Vicksburg, Miss.; the act for a public 
building at Helena, Ark.; the joint resolu- 
tion in regard to the claim of John B. Read, 
and the acts for the relief of John Joseph 
Casson, W. W. Screws, and the heirs of 
Eidus Livermore, 


....[t was announced last week that the 
Mills Tariff Bill would be taken up in the 
House for discussion this week. It is said 
that a yote may be expected by June Ist. 





DOMESTIC. 


.... The Reform Club of this city, organ- 
ized a few months ago and numbering now 
about 600 members, moved into its new 
quarters on Thursday evening last, and cel- 
ebrated the event by a public meeting the 
next evening at Steinway Hall, at which 
James Russell Lowell delivered an address 
on “ The Independent in Politics,’”” Among 
other things he said: 


** Your committee asked me to give a title to 
such suggestions as I might find occasion to 
make this evening, and I took *The Place of 
the Independent in Politics’ as the first that 
occurred to me. But I confess that I partake 
of Mr. Walter Shandy’s superstition about 
names, and shall not allow myself to be circum- 
scribed and scanted of elbow room by the ap- 
pellative I have chosen. I prefer general to per- 
sonal politics. [allude to this in order that, in 
anything I shall say here, I may not be sus- 
pected to have one party more than another 
in my mind. Iam not blind to the fact that 
truth always seems to have gone to school 
to the prophet Nathan and to intend a per- 
sonal application. It is perbaps her prime vir- 
tue as a stimulant of thought, for thought is 
helpful in proportion as it more and more 
disengages itself from self. Tho I shall not 


evade present questions when they come natu- 
rally in my way, I shall choose rather to indi- 
cate why there is a necessity that the Independ- 
ent shoulda have a place in politics than to dic- 
tate where that place should be. I think that 
something I wrote forty years ago, if you will 
allow me to quote it, will define my notion of 
what is meant by an Independent with sufficient 
exactness. I then said, and I have not changed 
my mind: 

‘I honor the man who is ready to sink 

Haif his present repute for the freedom to 


think, 
And when he has thought, be his cause strong 
or weak, 
Will risk t’other half for the freedom to speak, 
Caring not for what vengeance the mob has in 


store, 
Let that mob be the upper ten thousand or 
lower.’”’ 


“ It is time for lovers of this country to con- 
sider how much of the success of our experi- 
ment in democracy has been due to such favor- 
able conditions as never before concurred to 
make such an attempt plausible, whether those 
conditions have changed and are still changing 
for the worse, and, third, how far we have been 
accessories in this degeneration, if such there 
be, and how far it is in our power with tue 
means furnished by the very instruments of de- 
struction to stay its advance and to repair its 
ravages. Till within a few years before our 
civil war everything conduced to our measuring 
the success of our institutions by the evidence of 
our outward prosperity and to our seeing the fu- 
ture in rose-volor. The hues of our dawn had 
scarcely faded fromthe sky. Men were still liv- 
ing who had seen the face and heard the voice 
of the most august personage in our history, and 
of others scarce less august than he. The tra- 
ditions of our founders were fresh. Our growth 
in wealth and power was without precedent. 
We had been so fortunate that we had come to 
look upon our luck as partly due to our own 
merits and partly to our form of government. 
When we met together it was to felicitate each 
other on our superioriiy to the rest of mankind. 
Our ears caught from behind the horizon the 
muffled thunders of war, only to be lulled as 
with the murmurs of the surf on a far-off shore. 
We heard of revolution, but for us fortune for- 
got to turn her wheel. This is what may be 
called the Fourth of July period of our history.” 

“ After our Constitution got fairly into work- 
ing order, it really seemed as if we had in- 
vented a machine that would go of itself, and 
this begot a faith in our luck which even the 
civil war itself but momentarily disturbed. 
Circumstances continued favorable, and our 
prosperity went on increasing. I admire the 
splendid complacency of my countrymen and 
find something exhilarating and inspiring in it. 
We are a nation which has struck “ile,”’ but we 
are also a nation that is sure the well will never 
rundry. But this confidence in our luck and 
the absorption in material interests generated 
by unparalleled opportunity have, in some re- 
spects, made us neglectful of our political 
duties. I have long thought that the average 
men of our Revolutionary period were better 
grounded in the elementary principles of gov- 
ernment than their descendants. The town 
meeting was a better training school than the 
caucus and the convention, and the smaller the 
community the greater the influence of the better 
mind init. In looking about me I am struck 
witn the fact that while we produce great cap- 
tains, financial and industrial leaders in abun- 
dance, and political managers in over-abun- 
dance, there seems to be a pause in the produc- 
tion of leaders in statesmanship. I am still 
more struck with the tact that my newspaper 
eften gives me fuller reports of the speeches of 
Prince Bismarck and of Mr. Gladstone than of 
anything said in Congress. If M. Thiers were 
still here, it would be the same with him; but 
France, like ourselves, has gone into the manu- 
facture of small politicians. Why are we in- 
terested in what these men say? Because they 
are important for what they are as well as for 
what they represent. An adequate amount of 
small cnange will give us the equivalent of the 
largest piece of money, but what agzregate of 
little men will amount to a single great one— 
that most precious coinage of the mint of Na- 
ture? It is not that we have lost the power of 
bringing forth great men; they are not the 
product of institutions, tho these may help or 
hinder them. Iam thankful to have been the 
contemporary of one, and among the greatest, 
of whom I think it is safe to say that no other 
country and no other form of government could 
have fashioned him, and whom posterity will 
recognize as the wisest and most bravely human 
of modern times. It is a benediction to have 
lived in the same age and in same country with 
Abraham Lincoln. 

“ Parties being necessary things, it follows, of 
course, that there must be politicians to manage 
and leaders to represent and symbolize them. 
The desire of man to see his wishes, his preju- 
dices, his aspirations, summed up and personi- 
fiedin a single representative has the perma- 
nence of an instinct. Few escape it, few are 
conscious of its controlling influence. The 
danger always is that loyalty to the man shall 
insensibly replace loyalty to the thing he is sup- 
pesed to represent, till at last the question what 
he represents fades wholly out of the mind. 
The love of victory as a good in itself is also a 
powerful ingredient in the temperament of most 
men. Forty odd years ago it would have been 
kard to finda man, no matter how wicked he 
may have betieved the Mexican war to be, who 
could suppress a feeling of elation when the 
news of Buena Vista arrived. Never mind the 
principle involved, it was our side that won. 

“Tf the dangers and temptations of parties be 





the best men in both parties that there should 
be a neutral body, not large enough toforma 
party by itself, nay, which would iuse its power 
tor eal, it it attempted to form such a party, 
and yet large enough to moderate hetween bo 
and to make both more cautious in their choice 
of candidates, and in their connivance with evil 
practices. If the pohticiuns must look aiter the 
parties, there should besomebody to look after 
the politicians, somebody to ask disagreeabie 
questions and to utter uncomiortabie truths. 
What to me is the saadest feature of 
our present methods: is the pitfalls which 
they dig in the path of ambitious and able 
men who feel that they are ntted for a 
political career, that by characier and training 
tney could |e ot service to their country, yet 
who find every avenue closed to them unless at 
the sacrifice of the very independence which 
gave them a claim to what they sougnt. As in 
semi-barbarous times, the sincerity of a con- 
verted Jew was tested by torcing him to swallow 
pork, so these are required to gulp without a 
wry face what 1s as nauseous tothem. 1 would 
do allin my power to reuder such loathsome 
compliances unnecessary. ‘The pity of 1t is that 
with our political methods the hand is of . eces- 
sity subdued to what it worksin. It has been 
proved, I chink, that the old parties are not to 
ve retormed from within. ltis from without 
that the attempt must be made, and it is the 
Independents who must make it. if the at- 
tempt shouid fail, the failure of the experiment 
of democracy would inevitably foliow.” 

“ Our civil service is the truitfui mother of all 
our ills. Itis the most aristocratic system in 
the world, for it depends on personal lavor and 
is the reward of personal sei vice, aud the power 
of tue political boss is built up and maintained, 
like tha ot the medieval rovber baron, by his 
freehandedncss in distributing the property cf 
other people. from 1t1is derived the notion that 
the public treasure is a iund to a share otf which 
every one is entitied who by fraud or tavor can 
get it. and from this again the absurd doctrine 
ot rotation in office, so that each may secure his 
proportion, and that the bus.ness of the nation 
may be carried on by a succession of applen- 
tices who are dismissed just as they are getting 
an inking of their trade to make room tor 
others who are in due time to be turned loose 
on the world, past masters in nothing but in- 
competence for any useful calling. Brom this 
too, has sprung the hisvory oi the geographica 
allotment of patronage, as if abilty were de- 
pendent, like wheat upon the soiJ, and the more 
mischievous ope that members of Congress 
must be residents of the district that e:ects 
them, a custom which has sometimes excluded 
men of proved ability, in the fuil vigor of their 
taculties and the ripeness of their experience, 
from the councils of the nation. if we nave not 
got all that we hoped from the present admun- 
istration we have perhaps got moie than we had 
reason to expect, considering how widely spread 
are the roots of evil, and what an inconvenient 
habit uhey have ot sending up suckers in the 
most inconvenient places. ‘10 cut om these does 
not extirpate them. Iltis the parent tree that 
must go. 

“two great questions have been opened anew 
by the Fresident which realiy resolve tnem- 
selves into one—that of the war tariff. I sey of 
the war tariif because it is a mere electioneer- 
ing device to cali it a question of piotecuon or 
free trade pure and simple. Ali thatreasonable 
men contend for now is the reduction of uhe 
tariff in such a way as shall be least hurtful to 
existing interests, most helpful to the consumer 
and, above ali, as shail practically test the 
question whether we are better off when we get 
our raw material at the lowest possible prices.” 


In conclusion Mr. Lowell said: 


* As I was walking not long ago in the Boston 

Public Garden | saw two lrisumen looking at 
Bail’s equestrian statue ot Washington and 
wondering who was the personage tuus com- 
memorated. I had been brought up among the 
still living traditions of Lexington, Concord, 
Bunker Huland the siege of Boston. ‘lo these 
men Ireland was still their country and Ameri- 
ca a place in which to get their daily bread. 
This put me upon thinking. What, then, is 
patriotism, and what its true value to a man. 
. . All the moral good of which patriotism is 
the fruittul mother my two Irishmen had in 
abundant measure, and it had wrought in them 
marvels of fidelity and self-sacridce wnoch 
made me biushb tor the easier terms on which 
my own duties of the like kind were habitually 
fulrtilled. Were they not daily pinching them- 
selves that they might pay their tribute to the 
old hearthstone or the old cause 6,000 miles 
away? If tears tingle our eyes when weread of 
the like loyalty in the clansmen of the attainted 
and Lama Lochiel, shall this leave us un- 
moyed? 


“T confess that I laid the lesson to heart. I 
would in my own way be as faithful as they to 
what I believed to be the best interests of my 
country. Our politicians are so busy stuaying 
the local eddies of prejudice or inte1est that 
they ailow the main channel of our national 
energies to be obstructed by dams for the grind- 
ing of private grist. Our leaders no longer lead, 
but are as skillful as Indians in following the 
fain test trail of public opinion. 1 find it gen- 
erally admitted that our moral stand in 
— has been lowered and is every day going 

own. Some atiribute this to our want of a 
leisure class. 1 believe it was the cynical pes- 
simist who wrote the Book of Ecclesiasticus to 
whom we are indebted for the invention of the 
man of leisure. But a leisure class without a 
detinite object in life and without generous 
aims is a bane rather than a blessing. it would 
end as Ecciesiasticus ended, without leaving us 
the gift which his genius left. 

**What we want is an active class who shall 
insist in season and out of season that we shall 
have a country whose greainess is measured not 
only by its square mules, its number of yards 
woven, of hogs packed, of bushels of wheat 
raised, not only by its skill to feed and clothe 
the body, but also by its power to feed and 
clothe the soul; a country which shall be as 
great morally as it is materially; a country 
whuse very name shall not only, as now it coe 
stir us as with the sound of a trumpet, but shal 
call out all that is best in us by ofiering us the 
radiant image of something better and nobler 
and more enduring than we, that shall fulfill 
our own thwarted aspiration, when we are but 
a handful! of forgotten dust in the soil trodden 
by a race whom we shall have helped to make 
more worthy of their inheritance than we.” 





FOREIGN. 


....In the election of members of the 
French Chamber of Meputies in the Depart- 
ment du Nord, on Sunday, General Bou- 
langer was elected by a majority of more 
than 90,000, out of about 250,000 votes cast. 
There was much excitement in Paris in con- 
sequence of the result, 


....Emperor Frederick was confined to 
his bed all day Sunday. There has been a 
general change for the worse in his condi- 
tion, fullowing the -nsertion of the new 
canula in bis throat on Thursday. There 
had been a rapid swelling about the old ca- 
nula and a contraction of the air passages 





such as I have indicated, and I do not think that 
1 have overstated them, it is for the interest of 





that alarmed the physicians. The marriage 
controversy has been ended for the present, 
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GROVER CLEVELAND. 


ITis now quite evident that the candidate 
of the Democratic Party in the coming 
campaign is to be GroverCleveland. We 
do not say that it is not a fit nomination 
to be made by that party. We are in- 
clined to think that the manand the party 
are exactly suited to each other. 

As to the party it has some things in its 
history, some principles in its platform, 
some elements in its constituency which 
do not make for its honor, nor the true 
interests of the country. With many 
excellent men, in many respects, within 
its ranks, it incorporates with them in 
large proportion nearly the whole army 
of rumsellers, and a host of their devoted 
patrons. We can hardly look to sucha 
party for great reforms. 

As to the man, he stands at present on 
a level with his party. When he was 
nominated and elected he was hailed as 
a great political reformer, who would 
lift his party to a high position and 
give the country an improved system of 
public service. What has he done to 
fulfill his own pledges and the expecta- 
tions of his original Mugwump sponsors? 

He gavea solemn pledge that the govern- 
ment should be conducted on sound busi- 
ness principles. Men were to be retained 
in office for competency, experience and 
faithfulness, regardless of partisan effi- 
ciency. This pledge has been constantly, 
conspicuously and recklessly violated. 

He gave his solemn pledge that fitness 
and not partisan efficiency would be the 
condition of appointments to office. This 
pledge has been trampled uponina count- 
less number of cases. 








He declared that ‘‘public office isa pub- 
lic trust.” What meaning has this decla- 
ration in the hght of his administration? 

He laid down the rule that office-hold- 
ers must not become perniciously active 
in politics. Within a few months there- 
after he suspended and restored District 
Attorney Benton, of Missouri, for taking 
the stump, while District Attorney Stone, 
of Pennsylvania, was suspended and re- 
moved for doing precisely the same thing 
in a far less pronounced way. Benton was 
a Democrat, Stone a Republican. The 
rule as thus modified would seem to 
apply to Republicans only. 

He said publicemployés have the right 
to insist that ‘‘ merit and competency 
shall be recognized instead of party sub- 
serviency, or the surrender of honest 
political belief.” Out of over 56,000 of- 
fices, about 43,000 were filled with Dem- 
ocrats in the first two years of the Ad- 
ministration. Thousands of competent 
and faithful employés now know, to their 
sorrow, that ‘“‘ merit and competency” are 
seldom, if ever, found outside the Demo- 
cratic Party. He has simply fallen back 
into the arms of his party, than which, 
before his election, he was said to be so 
much better. 

His pledges were magnificent; his per- 
formances disgraceful. 

His scheme of civil service was fine; its 
fulfillment a farce. 

He set out to lift the Democratic Party; 
he ends by letting down the Government. 

He began as a conspicuous reformer; he 
is ending as a conspicuous failure, 

What are his claims on the suffrage of 
the country? Not reform, not good ap- 
pointments, not patriotic unpartisanship. 
He elevated an ex-Confederate to the 
Supreme Bench; he ordered the return of 
the Confederate flags, which cost the 
precious blood of a million patriots; he 
allowed the Stars and Stripes to be placed 
at half-mast over Government buildings 
in honor of a member of the Confederate 
government; he has treated the country 
to a free-trade message, practically 
advocating a tariff ‘‘for revenue only” 
without proper regard to the prin- 
ciple of protection; he has made glad all 
England by giving the laurels to Canada 
on the Fisheries treaty; he has lowered 
the tone of the Indian service and in- 
terfered unwarrantably with religious 
matters in the mission schools among 
the Indians—with which matters it is 
simply impertinent for him to med- 
dle; he has allowed, and we believe now 
allows and firmly intends to allow politi- 
cal circulars to issue from the government 
departments in Washington. Such are 
his passports to the confidence of the 
people. 

It may not be thought wise or proper, 
at the present crisis, for the people of this 
great nation to inquire much about the 
moral character of their candidates for 
public office. They should do so, of 
course—and forty thousand Christian 
pulpits should instruct them to do so— 
when a house servant, or an office boy or 
a bank clerk is wanted. In the case of 
Grover Cleveland, happily, nothing need 
be said now in that direction, for his 
record was given to the public four years 
ago and. was finally commented upon 
by our neighbor, The Evening Post, as 
follows: 

“Chastity is @ great virtue; but every 
man knows in his heart that it is not the 
greatest of virtues; that offenses against 
it have been consistent with the possession 
of all the qualities which ennoble human 
nature, and dignify human life, and make 
human progress possible.” 


The above, written and published in 
the special defense of Grover Cleveland, 
is all that need be said at the present time. 


We do not believe the people now want 
a man for President who is not a great 
deal better than Grover Cleveland. 

One thing more, President Cleveland 
has refused to use the authority, actually 
given to him by law, to reduce the surplus 
by buying Government bonds. He knows 
this, and every banker in New York and 
every cross-road country lawyer in his 
own party knows it. 

Still another thing, President Cleveland 
has practically and dishonorably eaten his 
own utterances, given at his inauguration 


> 





in allowing for an instant the use of his 
name for a second term. Was it not in 
his letter of acceptance that he wrote? 

“When we consider the patronage of this 
great office, the alluwrements of power, the 
temptation to retain place once gained, 
and more than aul, the availability a par- 
ty finds in an incumbent whom a horde of 
office-hofders, with a zeal born of benefits 
and fostered by the hope of favors yet to 
come, stand ready to aid with money and 
trained political service, we recognize in 
the eligibility of the President for re-elec- 
tion a most serious danger to that calm, 
deliberate and intelligent political ac- 
tion, which must characterize a govern- 
ment by the people.” 

What did he mean by these words? Did 
he really and honestly mean what he 
said? What Democrat can read his dec- 
larations and then condemn James G. 
Blaine if he should finally allow his 
name—after twice or thrice declining—to 
be presented to the National Republican 
Convention? What could he say about 
these words in a second letter, if nomi- 
nated? What will the country say about 
the sincerity of this utterance if his 
name appears in another campaign? It 
will say: WE DO NOT WANT A SECOND TERM 
OF SUCH A MAN AS GROVER CLEVELAND. 


2 
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THE DEATH OF MATTHEW AR- 
NOLD. 








THE news of the sudden death of Mat- 
thew Arnold need not require us to sup- 
press the editorial on his Nineteenth Cen- 
tury article, which had been committed to 
tyre before he fell a victim to heart disease, 
We are not sorry that we speak there so 
kindly of his criticisms of American life 
and institutions. 

Matthew Arnold has filled a large space 
in English letters. As a nineteenth cen- 
tury poet he was second only to the two 
great English Nestors. He wrote one of 
the three or four greatest elegies in the 
language. There is a classic grace, a 
quiet peace about his verse that gives it a 
character peculiarly its own, 

But it is not the poet Arnold that the 
world remembers, altho it would have 
remembered him long as such had he 
given it nothing more. He was one of 
the most exquisite and transparent writers 
of good prose the language has ever had. 
He was a master of style, whom it is a 
constant delight to read for the fitness of 
his words, the clearness of his thought, 
and the force of his expression and argu- 
ment. He had a perfect command on 
that border line between seriousness and 
sarcasm which makes a man surpassingly 
interesting to read, whether you accept 
his positions or not. 

Yet it is not as a stylist, any more than 
as a poet, that Matthew Arnold will be re- 
membered. He not only knew how to 
say things with beauty or precision, but 
he also had something to say; and what 
he said had to do with the most impor- 
tant subjects with which the human mind 
can grapple. It might have been ex- 
pected of him. He was the son of Arnold 
of Rugby. He was brought up with a 
very wide-awake school of men, liberal 
in theology, and rather conservative in 
politics, of whom Dean Stanley is the 
type. They were men who had opinions, 
and were not very much afraid of shock- 
ing the world. 

To Matthew Arnold ‘‘ the essence of re- 
ligion is grace and peace,” and the essence 
of civilization is ‘‘ sweetness and light,” 
there being not much difference between 
the two, Just as one can read the thou- 
sands of Dean Stanley’s pages and not 
know atthe end whether he really believed 
in the supernatural, so one reads Mat- 
thew Arnold and is not certain after all 
whether he believes in the personality of 
God. He believes in goodness, that is, in 
a Greeksort of interesting cheerfulness 
and self-culture, but a fighting, aggressive 
Christianity he did not hesitate to transfix 
with gentle ridicule. The God of the pious 
Philistine shopkeeper, who worships with 
Bishop Ryle, or goes to chapel with Dr. 
Doll, or gives money to the Church Mis- 
sionary Soviety, and looks for the conver- 
sion of the heathen, he described as a sort 
of ‘‘Almighty Lord Shaftesbury.” In fact, 
his conception of God, in the phrase he has 
made famous ‘‘ Something not ourselves 
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vague to harg a hope on. 
marked feature of his religious 
teaching is the. coldness and hopelesgnegs 


that prevade it. It gives very little to 


believe, and so gives no basis for enthugj- 
asm. With this disparagement of the 
credenda of religion went an earnest de. 
fense of institutional religion, which he 
thought about perfect. If the Church of 
England would allow the burial of up. 
baptized persons he thought there would 


be no further need to discuss “‘ this whole — 
barren and retarding question of Church 


and Dissent.” 


Yet, while we regard his religious teach. — 


ings as erroneous, unsubstantial and de. 
pressing, there was a stimulating quality 
about all his discussions which did much 
good. He was not in the line of real pro- 
gress, either religious or political, and hig 
soul was more in sympathy with Homer, 
Sophocles and Epictetus than with the 
spirit of theage. Tho he interpreted Isaiah 
and Paul away, he did it very sweetly, and 
taught us many noble lessons in words 
we can never forget. 





CHRIST THE SALVATION OF 
JUDAISM. 


WE have examined with interest and 
profit The Jewish Home Prayer-Book, a 
manual of household devotion edited by 
a committee of the Jewish Ministers’ As- 
sociation of America. This devout and 
deeply religious compilation has sug- 
gested some reflections which, in all can- 
dor and gentleness, we lay before our 
readers, 

The volume represents the different 
shades of opinion in the modern syna- 
gogue, and may be accepted as fairly rep- 
resentative of the united whole. It is 
in many respects a delightful and consol- 
ing manual of devotion and meditation, 
It has in it much of the cool, sweet and 
refreshing simplicity and cleanness of the 
patriarchial period. It is not deistic nor 
rationalistic, but walks with Israel's God 
in humble love aud trust, in grateful rec- 
ognition of his mercies and hope for the 
future. Faith in the eternal life is every- 
where clearly asserted in it, and employed 
as a solace, a powerful motive, and as the 
final vindication and reward of the good 
man’s hope and life on earth. 

All this makes it a pleasure to turn over 
the pages of this little book and pause by 
the way, as a devout reader will, to re- 
fresh his heart with draughts from so 
pure a spring. Indeed, we have small re- 
spect for one who cannot perceive the 
beauty, tenderness and sweetness of the 
compilation, nor trace in it many of the 
best traits of the old faith of Israel. 

But when-we lay the compilation be- 
side the Old Testament we feel a differ- 
ence for which it is not at first easy to ac- 
count. The very language of the Law, 
the Psalms and the Prophets is here. 
The whole breathes a spirit of trust and, 
confidence which certainly belongs to the 
faith of Israel. The secret of the differ- 
ence is not touched till we note the 
change that has come inthis manual over 
the old Hebrew consciousness of sin, the 
sense of personal guilt and ideas as to the 
sinner’s reconciliation with God. The 
Hebrew Scriptures are full of the law on 
the one hand, and the sense of sin on the 
other, while sacrifice as a ritual-sym- 
bol which has its fulfillment in righteous- 
ness holds the place of reconciling inter- 
mediary between them. 

But in the manual before us this old 
sense of law and sin and reconciliation, 
which are the great and impressive char- 
acteristics of the Hebrew dispensation 
fade into the dimmest possible recognition. 
Sacrifice and reconciliation as mediated 
in this way are gone altogether. The law 
which sounds like a trumpet, through the 
Old Testament is hardly heard at all, 
except in the general commendation of 
ethical righteousness and in several excel- 
lent prayers as to Sabbath observance. 
Sin is recognized only in the faintest pos- 
sible confession and disappears wholly 
from view asthe great burden that rested 
in the Old Scriptures on Psalmist, 
Prophet, Priest and Lawgiver alike. 

Yet these are the characteristic features 
of the Hebrew Scriptures and of the He- 
brew in history. The development and 
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have been his work in the moral history 
of the world. Without them he would 
have been lessthan a cipher ; and our He- 
brew friends of to-day must pardon us for 
saying that if this colorless and negative 
type of religion represents them, and it 
certainly does as far as this manual goes, 
the seed of Israel has died out of their 
congregations. 

We have been surprised by having this 
conclusion forced upon us by the Jewish 
Home-Praycr Book; but, after all, this re- 
salt is but the confirmation of prophecy. 

Judaism,as we have it, is an arrested de- 
velopment,and it stopped short in its career 
before it had grasped the ideas and princi- 
ples that were to redeem and preserve it. 
The result is what we have seen, that it is 
not able to preserve its own features. It 
must even pass out of its own membership 
and synagogue to find in the Christian 
Church its own conceptions preserved in 
healthy vigor. 

This may be to some a surprising i!lus- 
tration of the constant assertion of the 
New Testament that Christ is the salva- 
tion of Judaism. There is really nothing 
surprising in it. Israel is a divine name 
that was not meant to represent only one 
fraction of the world’s history, but to 

run parallel with it, or interwuven in 
itto the end. Is:ael’s salvation was not 
tolie in living over the minor antiquated 
section of its career before it had ex- 
panded into the ideas and principles that 
were to assure its salvation. It is the 
strongest vindication of the divine lega- 
tion of Moses and the prophets that the 
true life of Israel has followed the stream 
in which the ideas and principles of Israel 
have expanded into Christianity. It is no 
less a vindication of the Gospel as the 
heir to the promises that modern Judaism 
in refusing to go on with the divine 
stream has not only condemned itself to 
the penalties of arrested develop nent, but 
proves, as we have seen, unable to pre- 
serve its own features or to persevere in 
its own characteristic mission. 


2 


MISSIONARY METHODS IN INDIA. 


WE feel, after having read a number 
of articles on Christian missions in 
India, that a plea ougiit to be put 
in for the societies which support these 
missions and the missionaries who 
conduct them. Some of the socie- 
ties have been in the field ever since it 
was opened, and not a few of the mis- 
sionaries have spent the best part of half 
a century in cultivating it. The plea we 
would offer is this: These societies and 
these missionaries are not entirely igno- 
rant of the elements of the problem 
whose solution they are so earnestly at- 
tempting. It seems tous that some of 
the learned critics who write for the re- 
views are in danger of forgetting that the 
wisdom of society and missionary, gained 
by actual test, ought to weigh somewhat 
in considering the best method of devel- 
oping a strong and stable Christianity in 
India. 

We do not mean to demur at criticism. 
But the critics are often so confident 
that wrong methods are being pursued, 
and that the methods they have to pro- 
pose are so much better, that we feel like 
reminding them that the missionaries 
have some capacity for observation and 
reflection. They have tried some methods 
themselves, and something ought to be 
allowed tothem. A few months ago a 
writer in one of the English reviews, who 
had seen something of missions in Africa 
in his travels, told the world that if the 
missionaries would let religion alone and 
teach the natives civilization they would 
be a great deal more successful. Another 
critic, who writes for the February Con- 
temporary Review, and seews greatly to 
impress The Christian Union, advises the 
missionaries in India to pay less attention 
to civilization and aim to produce a corps 
of Christian fanatics who will “urge 
those dogmatic truths” of Christianity 
“which most attract and hold” the na- 
tives. The difference between these crit- 
ics and the missionaries is that the latter 
know perfectly all the facts and argu- 
ments the former put so confidently in 





The missionaries are constantly studying 
the great problems before them, and no 
set of men on the face of God’s earth are 
more candid about their difficulties and 
more willing to admit failure where fail- 
ure occurs. 

The particular point discussed with ref- 
erence to India is that Islam has an in- 
comparably stronger hold on the native 
mind than has Christianity. Suppose it 
has. Islam has had centuries in which 
to gain it; Christianity, decades. The 
Christian Union admits this, but adds: 
‘* But this does not afford any adequate 
explanation of the sense of dis- 
appointment which is felt at the progress 
of missions in the East.” We have not 
observed this ‘‘sense of disappointment” 
in well-informed quarters, either mission- 
ary or non-missionary. Certainly Sir 
William Hunter, from whom it quotes in 
support of the anonymous writer in the 
Contemporary Review, shows no such 
‘‘sense.” In a paper which has attracted 
great attention, he says that it has been 
his ‘duty to inquire into the progress of 
the various religions of India,” and that 
the facts show that the ‘‘friends of mis- 
sionary enterprise” have no need to 
‘‘shrink from the test.” We cannot for- 
bear to add a few sentences from his dis- 
passionate survey: 

“While the number of native Protestant 
Christians has increased by fivefold during 
the thirty years preceding the last census, 
the nuraber of their communicants has 
multiplied by nearly tenfold. The progress 
has been a progress of conversion, concur- 
rent with a progress of internal growth and 
of internal discipline. It is the result, not 
alone of the zeal which compasseth the 
earth to make a proselyte, but also of the 
pastoral devotion which visits the father- 
less and widows in their affliction, and 
labors to keep its flock unspotted from the 
world.” 

This not only indicates progress, but 
healthy, permanent progress. 

‘There is far too much fear of imper- 
fect Christianity in the whole missionary 
organization,” we are told. We are not 
surprised to see this in the article in the 
Contemporary Review; but we are very 
much surprised to see The Christian 
Union adopt it. The Church of Rome 
tried that plan, and Sir William Hunter 
shows that it has not succeeded. The 
Roman missionaries endeavored to 
‘* adapt the Christianity of Europe to the 
Indian races without sacrificing essen- 
tials of the faith”; but while they go 
‘calmly on with their great task,” it 
1s Protestant, not Roman, Christianity 
which is the great ‘‘ religious force now 
at work amid Hinduism.” The “ imper- 
fect Christianity” has been the bane of 
missions wherever they have been afflicted 
with it, and experience has taught the 
missionaries carefully to cull the ‘‘im- 
perfect” and unworthy from among their 
converts, tho, according to the critic of 
the Contemporary Review, they should 
welcome such. 

The Christian Union calls for a na- 
tive Church in India as in Japan. It 
seems not to know uf the Native Church 
Councils which the Anglican Church has 
been developing; nor of the splendid work 
the English and American Baptists and 
other missionary bodies have done in the 
same direction. The ordained native 
preachers number not far from 600 
against about 800 missionaries, and there 
are many strong, self-supporting native 
churches. There is no occasion for a 
‘sense of disappointment ” when all the 
facts are known. 


THF GIFT OF CHRIST. 


THE Christian’s possessions are limitless, 
‘All things are yours,” says Paul, and 
again speaking of himself he declared 
that he possessed “all things.” These 
declarations are to be understood not as 
in the sense of mere temporal posses- 
sions. The Christian’s possessions are more 
than temporal, they are spiritual and 
eternal. Asfor temporal things he may 
or may not have great possessions, but 
whether he have many or few of this 
world’s goods, he has that which makes 
the smallest earthly possessions abundant, 
for he has learned to ‘‘ be content with 











array, plus other sets of facts and argu- 








On the other hand, however, he numbers 
his possessions by an infinite rule and 
values them according to a heavenly 
standard. 

It is only when a Christian forgets that 
he is a child of God and a joint heir with 
Christ, and an inheritor of incorruptible 
and undefiled possessions, reserved in 
Heaven for him, that he ever suffers 
himself to experience any sense of poverty. 
And yet, how very few, comparatively, 
of God’s children really rejoice in their 
wealth—in the immeasurable value of the 
gifts which God has given them, To all 
alike God has given unlimited treasure, 
but not all alike do his children appreci- 
ate or even apprehend his gifts. The 
heavenly treasure lies hidden and un- 
noticed by many, tho it is theirs to use. 
But of what avail is wealth if it is not 
used? A miser may starve because he 
will not use a small portion of his hoarded 
possessions with which to buy himself 
food. Many Christians live in poverty all 
their days because they fail to discern the 
great possessions, the unspeakable gifts 
which God has bestowed on them. 

The greatest of all God’s gifts to us— 
the one comprehensive and all including 
gift—is Jesus Christ. He ‘‘so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten 
Son.” His gift was the sum and sub- 
stance of all that God had. After the 
gift of Jesus Christ God had nothing else 
that he could give, for in that gift he 
gave Himself. “God was in Christ.” 
‘‘All the fullness of the Godhead dwelt in 
him bodily.” ‘‘It pleased the Father that 
in him all fullness should dwell.” When 
Jesus came into the world he came ‘filled 
with grace and truth.” Ne wonder that 
Paul breaks out in a very rapture of 
thanksgiving when he speaks of him: 
‘Thanks be untoGod for his unspeakable 
gift.” 

Not only does Jesus Christ represent to 
us the measure of the divine love, but he 
measures out to us by his coming his own 
love; for if itis true that Jesus is the gift 
of God, it is noless true that he is the 
gift of his own love. ‘‘The Son of God,” 
says Paul, ‘‘wholoved me and gave him- 
self forme.” What more could be said 
than this of any being? He not only 
came bearing to us God’s greatest and 
best gift, but he comes also bearing to us 
in himself, his own greatest and best gift 
himself. Itis in this thought and in all 
the outcome of it that the Christian finds 
his chiefest joy. It is in the fact that 
Jesus,the eternal Son of God gave himself, 
that makes Christianity what it is, a life 
founded upon and growing .out of per- 
sonal union with a person, and that Per- 
son the Living God incarnated in Jesus 
Christ. Christians do rejoice in the par- 
ticular benefits which come to them 
through faith in Jesus Christ, but their re- 
joicing at the root of all is in Jesus Christ 
himself. Take him away from the Chris- 
tian and there is nothing but an empty 
shell of blessing. He is the substance of 
all his gifts. Without him we not only 
could do nothing, but have nothing; for 
it is ‘‘in him that we have redemption, 
through his blood, the forgiveness of 
sins, according to the riches of his grace, 
wherein he has abounded toward us in 
all wisdom and prudence.” 

The Christian is sure to decline in life, 
and therefore in the joy of salvation, 
when he seeks to content himself with 
the gifts of God and Christ apart from 
the giver of the gifts. When a believer 
tries to ‘* realize” forgiveness, or eternal 
life, or peace, or joy, or indeed any grace 
of salvation apart from Christ, then he 
has fallen back upon self-help and is seek- 
ing to realize fruit without a tree; or if 
he lays hold on these fruits and gifts of 
grace without taking them in Christ he 
gets bit apples of Sodom instead of the 
fruit of the tree of life—they turn to 
ashes in his mouth. Besides, to attempt 
to take the gifts of grace without regard 
to the Giver of grace is to slight him and 
wound him. 

The writer of this article was in the 
habit (during a period of time when his 
service required him to be often away 
from home) of bringing with him, on his 
return, some little gift to his little daugh- 
ter. She soon learned to expect these 





such things as he has”; and no man can 
have more than will make him content. 


soon as her fatber came into the house, 

to ask him with eagerness: ‘‘ Papa, what 

did you bring me?” and with that query 

she would make for his hand-bag, in 

which the little present usually lay, on 

the very top of everything. After re- 

peated presents of this kind, the child be- 

came so eager for them that on one or 

two occasions she did not even stop to 

greet him on his return, but sprang for 

his bag, seeking and seemingly caring 

only for the gift that her father brought 

her. This slight to him deeply wounded 

the father’s heart, tho he made all due 

allowances for a child’s thoughtlessness. 

Still he thought it was nct wise for him 
to suffer the loss of his child's affection 
by reason of his gifts, so the next time 

he came home he did not bring a gift. 

When he entered the house the little girl 
was on the watch, and came bounding 
down the stairs of the front hall and 
made a rush for the bag; and, as usual, 

the cry was: ‘‘ Papa, what did you bring 
me?” She opened the bag and finding 
no gift in the usual place, she lifted her 
little surprised face up to her father and 
said, in a grieved tone of voice: ‘* Papa, 
didn’t you bring me anything?’ The 
father looked at his child and, with a real 
sorrow in his face, said, softly: ‘Yes, 
dear; I brought you myself this time.” 

The little girl looked puzzled for a mo- 
ment, and then it seemed to come to her 
all at once that in her eagerness for her 
father’s gifts she had practically forgot- 
ten him, for she had as yet given him no 
kiss, no greeting of any kind, save that 
which demanded the accustomed gift. 
Then the tears sprang into her eyes and, 
with a quivering voice, flinging her arms 
around her father’s neck, she said : ** Oh, 
Papa, I am so glad you have come home.” 
Do we not often forget our Father and 
our dear Lord in our eagerness for gif ts? 
Do we not, with the elder son in the par- 
able, often complain: ‘‘Thou’ never 
gavest me a kid,” forgetting what his 
father reminded him of: ‘‘ Son, thou art 
ever with me,and all that [ have is 
thine.” Surely the giver is greater than 
the gift; and if we receive him into our 
hearts and lives and love him, we shall 
find that in him we have “all things.” 
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MR. ARNOLD ON AMERICAN CIV- 
ILIZATION. 


WHat Matthew Arnold says of Ameri- 
ca inthe Nineteenth Century for April is 
receiving the amount if not the kind of 
attention it deserves. In general we may 
say that the truth of his charge concern- 
ing American self-glorification has been 
proved by the manner in which his words 
have been criticised. They have furnished 
the occasion for many little essays on the 
greatness of us Americans and have, of 
course, failed to convince us that the 
faults ascribed to us are ours in reality. 
Itis with some hesitancy, therefore, that 
one ventures to assert that there is both 
truth and justice in many of Mr. Arnold’s 
charges and that the essay, as a whole, 
offers much that is helpful, if we would 
but accept it. But while admitting that 
he has got at the truth, we say distinctly 
that he has not reached the whole truth. 
He bas found out what is uninteresting 
among us; but he has failed to discover 
the things that are interesting. These 
may be few, but they are to be found. 

We are willing enough to grant that 
the essayist’s definition of civilization is 
correct, if we may put our own interpre- 
tation upon his words. He says that civ- 
ilization ‘‘ is the humanization of man 
in society.” Ifthis meant, the uplifting 
and development of every faculty no one 
would gainsay it; but he proceeds to say 
that the complete human life is built up 
of certain powers, and these are ‘the 
power of conduct, the power of intellect 
and knowledge, the power of beauty, the 
power of social life and manners.” From 
this category he omits the greatest power 
of all, the power of living. Now while 
it is true that we have not developed in 
this country the powers of intellect, 
knowledge, beauty, social life and man- 
ners to anything like the extent that they 
have been developed at one time or an- 








remembrances, and was wont, as 


other in Greece, Italy, France and Eng- 
land, it is aiso true that our power of liv- 
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ing and our power of conduct so far as it 
is included in this, have never been sur- 
passed. In fact, we may say that the 
American people, in consequence of its 
development of th‘'s power of living, is 
more thoroughly ‘‘ humanized” than any 
people that lives or has lived. But here 
we find that we use the quoted word in a 
different sense from what Mr. Arnold 
does, and this brings us to the necessity 
of distinguishing two kinds of civili- 
zation, the broad civilization and the 
high civilization. The latter is Mr. Ar- 
nold’s and the former is ours. His is a 
kind of ritualistic civilization described 
by himself as embracing what is ‘‘ inter- 
esting.” He does not use this word in its 
deepest signification. We are reminded 
of his use of a similar term several years 
ago in an almost precisely similar vein. 
He was one of many authors who were 
asked whether or not they were accus- 
tomed to drink wine and what their rea- 
sons for abstinence or indulgence were. 
He answered that he drank claret daily 
because it added to the ‘‘ agreeableness” 
of life. Now itis this agreeableness ap- 
pealing to the mind, the eye, the ear, the 
taste, that makes life interesting to Mr. 
Arnold. But these are not the essentials 
of the broad civilization. They do not 
provide for feeding and clothing the poor, 
nordo they prevent crime and vice, nor 
do they teach the noble virtues of civil 
liberty and democracy. These, however, 
are the things that have been interesting 
to those who have worked out the Ameri- 
can civilization. 

But the question that now arises is 
whether, having built upa broad civiliza- 
tion, we can afford to neglect the high civ- 
ilization. Are not many of Mr. Arnold’s 
essentials at least needful to us, and would 
not the broad civilization and the high 
civilization, taken together, make the 
perfect civilization? If so, we must look 
to distinetion and beauty, called by Mr. 
Arnold ‘‘the great sources of the inter- 
esting.” Beauty we have not, except in 
Nature, which even there is not easily ac- 
cessible tothe masses. There is no beauty 
in our cities—no sense of beauty, no ap- 
preciation of beauty. We are dull and 
uncivilized in this respect. But we have 
had more examples of distinction than 
Mr. Arnold allows us. He accords to 
Alexander Hamilton rare distinction, is 
somewhat reluctant to give Washington 
the full measure of the compliment, and 
rules Lincoln outaltogether. We are less 
chary in bestowing our titles of distinc- 
tion, but perhaps not less discriminating. 

The essayist’s severest indictment is 
against our newspapers. We are with 
him heart and soul on this point. Our 
newspapers are neither elevated nor ele- 
vating. They are flippant, trivial, scur- 
rilous, undignified and low. Compared 
with English newspapers they are as mud 
“to snow, as tin to gold. To illustrate, we 
may cite a recent editorial imthe London 
Times on the death of Chief Justice Waite. 
It contained a just and thoroughly sym- 
pathetic and appreciative sketch of his 
life, and then gave a history and descrip- 
tion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, admirably suited to the needs of 
the reader unacquainted with our institu- 
tions. Suppose, now, that Chief Justice 
Coleridge should die; would our news- 
papers give any information respecting 
the courts and judicial procedure of 
Great Britain? By nomeans; they would 
dwell upon his family scandal, give the 
gossip of his trip in this country, and, 
like as not. end their editorials with the 
question, Will Elliott F. wear mourning? 

But Mr. Arnold 1s wrong in supposing 
that all this is not distasteful, is not dis- 
gusting, to a large class of Americans. 
There is constant criticism among us of 
the character of our newspapers. He is 
wrong too in saying that we laud our pro- 
ducers of books and that for every Eng- 
lishman distinguished in letters we have 
an American ready as offset. We have, 
it is true, a certain veneration for Irving, 
Hawthorne, Bryant, Longfellow, Emer- 
son, Whittier and Lowell; but we all say 
that we have none to take their places; 
we lament our literary outlook. And as 
for Americans reading Roe in preference 
to Scott and Dickens, one might as well 
say that Englishmen have given up the 








Nineteenth Century for the Salvationist 
War Cry. We have our faults; we ad- 
mit them; we bewail them. But we be- 
lieve that we have some of the sturdy vir- 
tues of national character that will make 
it possible for us some time in the future 
to approach the perfect civilization. 





THE FEDERAL COURTS AND RE- 
PUDIATION. 


THE three judges composing the county 
court of St. Clair County in the State of 
Missouri, have addressed a memorial to 
Congress, in which they set forth the fol- 
lowing facts: 1. That, by the laws of that 
state, they are, in addition to their judi- 
cial duties. vested with the power of levy- 
ing taxes on all property in the county 
for public purposes, subject to the limita- 
tions imposed by law. 2. That they were 
commanded by the Circuit Court of the 
United States for the Western District of 
Missouri, to make such a levy for the pur- 
pose of raising funds with which to pay a 
judgment rendered by the court against 
the county. 3. That they made due re- 
turn to this order of the Circuit Court, 
declining to comply therewith, and say- 
ing that they had no authority under the 
laws of Missouri to levy the tax required. 
4, That the Circuit Court thereupon held 
them to be in contempt, and ordered 
them to be committed to prison, and 
there to remain until they were ready to 
comply with its order. 5. That they 
were so committed and are now deprived 
of their liberty. 

Protesting against this alleged wrong 
onthe part of the Federal Court, these 
judges ask Congress to ‘‘ investigate the 
legality of their imprisonment and take 
such action as may seem proper for their 
relief and for the protection of state offi- 
cers from such violence and injury in the 
future.” 

St. Clair County, as we understand the 
matter, some years ago issued county 
bonds which it subsequently refused to 
pay. The holders of these bonds brought 
a suit against the county in the Circuit 
Court of the United States to enforce 
their payment. The court held them to 
be valid obligations and gave judgment 
against the county, and for the purpose 
of enforcing the judgment ordered the tax 
levy in question. The coun;y judges re- 
fused to make the levy for the reasons as- 
signed in their return to the order of the 
court; and for this refusal they were 
committed to prison as being in con- 
tempt. 

These being the facts, then it strikes us 
as not a little singular that these judges 
should send a memorial to Congress, ask- 
ing it to ‘investigate the legality of their 
imprisonment.” The question whether 
their imprisonment is lawful or not isa 
judicial question, and it does not belong 
to Congress to decide such questions. 
The presumption is that the imprisonment 
is lawful, since it is by the order of a Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States; and the 
only way to reverse this presumption, if 
the order is wrong, is to carry the case to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
That court has power to pass upon all 
the questions involved in the legality or 
illegality of this imprisonment; and all 
these judges need to do isto sue outa 
writ of habeas corpus from the Supreme 
Court. This would bring the whole 
question of the jurisdiction of the Circuit 
Court, of the lawfuluess of the order to 
levy a tax, and the lawfulness of the or- 
der of imprisonment for contempt before 
the Supreme tribunal of theland. Here, 
and not in Congress, is plainly the remedy 
of these judges for any illegality that 
may have been practiced against them. 
Congress can make laws to operate in the 
future, but it cannot decide questions 
arising under laws already enacted. That 
belongs to courts of justice. 

It is a well-settled principle of law that 
every court has and must have power to 
secure the execution of its own judg- 
ments. Ifthenthe Circuit Court of the 
United States had jurisdiction of the suit 
against St. Clair County, it must equally 
have power to enforce its judgment 
against that county. Jurisdiction of the 
suit, without this power, would be a mere 
farce, There must be somewhere within 
the reach of every court a power to make 








its own judgments effective. The Circuit 
Court of the United States assumed to 
have this power in the case in question; 
and inasmuch as the levying of taxes was 
a function delegated to the county judges 
of St. Clair County, it assumed that these 
judges were legally subject to its order 
and acted accordingly. Whether there is 
any error in its assumptions and proceed- 
ings, isa very proper question for the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to de- 
cide, with the case duly before it. But it 
is a question with which Congress has 
nothing to do. 

We trust that Congress will have the 
good sense not so to legislate, in respect 
to the powers of the Federal judiciary, 
that counties, towns and cities may re- 
pudiate their debts whenever they please, 
without any practical remedy against 
these iniquities in the Federal courts. 
There should be no modification of exist- 
ing law that would involve this result. 
Such a result would only contribute to 
foster the spirit of repudiation, already 
too prevalent in this country. 


_ 


Cditorial Notes. 


THE Rev. C. E. Green, in a letter contained 
in the Christian Advocate, alludes to an 
article published recently in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, in which the writer, Dr. Spear, says 
that ‘‘the actual inauguration of the apos- 
tolic ministry, which presents one of the 
most remarkable scenes in the history of 
this world, occurred fifty days after the 
death of Christ, forty seven days after his 
resurrection from the dead, and seven days 
after his ascension into Heaven.’’ Dr. Whe- 
don, in his Commentary on Acts, makes the 
period between the ascension of Christ and 
the Day of Pentecost, when the apostolic 
ministry began, ten days, or three days 
longer than that stated by Dr. Spear. The 
Rev. Mr. Green, in his letter, asks: ‘‘Which 
is right?’ and expresses the opinion that 
“Dr. Spear is right.’’ It is certain that 
Christ was crucified on the Passover day, 
answering to our Friday; that on the third 
day thereafter, counting both Friday and 
the first day cf the Jewish week, he was 
raised from the dead ; and that the feast of 
Pentecost began fifty days after the Passo- 
ver day, or the day of the crucifixion. How 
does the record dispose of these fifty days ? 
The first three days, including the first and 
the third, cover the period between the cru- 
cifixion and the resurrection, which was 
not three whole days, but one whole day, 
and parts of two otherdays. After the 
resurrection, and prior to the ascension, as 
we learn from Acts, forty days elapsed, 
probably counting the resurrection-day and 
also the ascension-day in the forty days. 
This disposes of forty-three days elapsing 
between the crucifixion-day and the ascen- 
sion-day, probably counting both of these 
days, and leaves not ten days, but only 
seven deys yet to be accounted for. These 
seven days cover the period during which 
the apostles and others were waiting in the 
‘-upper room,” in Jerusalem, for the fulfil- 
ment ot Christ’s promise of the descent of 
“the Holy Ghost not many days hence.” 
That period, we think, must have been less 
than ten days. To make it ten days, as is 
justly remarked by the Rev. Mr. Green, ex- 
cludes altogether ‘‘the three days from the 
crucifixion to the resurrection.’’ ‘The cal- 
culation of Dr. Spear includes these days, 
and adds to them the forty days during 
which Christ showed himself alive to his 
apostles, after his resurrection and before 
his ascension, *‘ by many infatlible proofs”’; 
and this leaves seven days, after the ascen- 
sion, to precede the actual inauguration of 
the apostolic ministry on the Day of Pente- 
cost, as stated by Dr. Spear. The point of 
chief interest is not the exact number of 
the days between the ascension and the 
commencement of this ministry, but the 
fact that the wonderful scene of the Pente- 
costal day followed almost immediateiy 
after the crucifixion of our Lord, and gave 
its confirmation to his ministry prior to his 
death, and to the testimony and preaching 
of the apostles in regard tohim. Whether 
this occurred seven days or ten days after 
the ascension is a matter of but little mo- 
ment. 








THE discussion on the status of Bishop 
Taylor in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
still goes on. It is surprising thatso much 
argument should be expended on what ap- 
pears to be a very simple question; but it 
promises to give rise to one of the principal 
debates of the coming General Conference. 
William Taylor was elected and consecrated 
Missionary Bishop of Africa. This is a fact 





ee 


upon which all agree. As a Missionary ; 


Bishop his salary is provided for by the 
Missionary Society. The Book Committee 
decided that they had no authority to order 
it to be paid out of the Episcopal Fund from 
which the other bishops are paid. On this 
point there is a sharp disagreement. Rish- 
op Taylor’ will receive nothing from 
the Missionary Society, and he and 
his friends claim that he is as much a 
bishop as any in the Church and should 
draw his salary from the Fund which the 
churches contribute for this purpose. His 
party emphasize, it would seem, the word 
“bishop” in his title; while the other side 
emphasize the word ‘‘missionary.’”’ Is hea 
Missionary Bishop: or a Missionary Bish- 
op? His predecessors in the office were sim- 
ply Missionary Bishops of Africa, and drew 
their salary from the Episcopal Fund. They 
were colored men, and could not, as he can- 
not, exercise Episcopal functions except in 
Africa. But we do not intend to discuss the 
question in all its ecclesiastical intricacies, 
The General Conference will soon grapple 
with it, and it is not unlikely that it will 
make Africa one of a number of episcopal 
residences abroad and elect enough men to 
the episcopal offices to supply the need at 
home and occupy these fields abroad. In 
this case Bishop Taylor would, of course, 
rank with the other foreign bishops. If 
they are missionary bishops each will have 
his special field, as Taylor has. If they are 
not elected as missionary bishops it remains 
to be seen how the provision of the Third 
Restrictive Rule, forbidding the General 
Conference to destroy the ‘‘plan of our itin- 
erant general superintendency.’”’ How 
could the bishops of Africa, China and 
India distribute their episcopal functions 
throughout the Church ? 


Two of the Baptist papers of the West 
are greatly disturbed by our account of the 
Easter union services in Philadelphia. 
They observe that Baptists are said to have 
taken part both in the Holy Thursday meet- 
ing and in the Good Friday communion 
service. How Baptists could emphasize 
their regard for their brethren of other de- 
nominations in such an objectionable way 
they do not understand. The Western Re- 
corder calls upon the National Baptist of 
Philadelphia for the ‘“‘names of any [Bap- 
tist] preachers who took part in that com- 
munion, and the names of the churches 
whose members did so and were not after- 
wards dealt with by the churches.” What 
they have done, it observes, they have done 
openly and in “ defiance of the Baptist de- 
nomination of the North,” and it is ‘ con- 
cerned’? when it hears of any Baptists 
on the ‘‘down grade.’’ We are quite sure 
that whether these Baptists in Philadelphia 
violated any denominational law or custom 
or not, they were not violating the spirit 
and teaching of the New Testament in cele- 
brating, with the brethren of the common 
faith, the Lord’s death. There can be no 
crime in joining in such a service where the 
heart is right toward God. There cun be no 
crime in Christian unity. If ‘*we be breth- 
ren,’’ it cannot be wrong that we should act 
as brethren, whether it be around the table 
of our common Lord, in a prayer-meeting, 
or in an editorial sanctum. The American 
Baptist is an extreme paper, which might 
be expected tocondemn such meetings as 
thosein Philadelphia as ‘‘nonsense’”’ and as 
bowing the ‘“‘knee to Baal’’ and worshiping 
at the “papalsnrine.’”? Such opinions serve 
to remind us of the denominational feeling 
of half a certury ago,and to make us thank- 
ful that they belong to the strifes of the 
past and not to the peace of the present. 





THE Belleville Avenue Congregational 
Church, in Newark, N. J., seems to be over- 
coming its hindrances grandly. Its recent 
call to the Rev. Wallace Nutting, now pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church at Pas- 
saic, has been accepted, and Mr. Nutting 
will enter his new field of labor on the first 
of May next. This enterprising church is 
to be heartily congratulated on its p:tient 
waiting, under severe and extraordinary 
trials, for its day of deliverance. It will 
now enter upon a new career of usefulness 
under the lead of its new, able and efficient 
pastor—all the stronger for the fiery 
trials through which it has passed. 
Its floating debt, incurred during the days 
of its adversity, is now mostly provided for 
and its members are full of hope and cour- 
age. That part of Newark in which this 
church is located, is rapidly filling up with 
a thrifty population which will greatly 
strengthen this society. We most heartily 
congratulate the church and itsnew pastor 
on the brilliant prospects before them, and 
we predict that the entire membership of 
the church will not regret their steadfast- 


nessin refusing to be diverted or turned 
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aside from the good work to which they 
geemed so manifestly called by the Master. 





Mr. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, last week, 
delivered before the Reform Club of this 
city a lecture on ‘‘The Place of the Inde- 
pendent in Politics.” By the term “ Inde- 
pendent” we understand him to refer to 
those persons in existing political parties 
who have the courage to think for them- 
selvesin regard to men and measures, and 
then vote as they think. We heartily wish 
that all voters were ot this stamp. It would 
be better for political parties, and better for 
the whole country, if such were the fact. 
What Mr. Lowell said in favor of this idea 
was wisely and well said. Too many men 
are merely party men, and support the 
ticket nominated, no matter what may be 
the character of the candidate, or the prin- 
ciples represented by him. Our objections 
to the lecture of Mr. Lowell are two-fold. 
The first objection is that it proceeds upon 
the false assumption that the general state 
of political matters in this country for the 
last twenty years has been growing worse 
and worse. He gives no eyidence in proof 
of such a fact, but simply alleges it. We 
do not believe the statement. The Demo- 
cratic Party is certainly in a better condi- 
tion than when it proposed to pay the 
bonded debt of the Government in green- 
backs, than when it opposed the adoption 
of the Constitutional amendments,and than 
when it denied their validity after their 
adoption. Time and discipline have im- 
proved this party. Noris there any evidence 
that the Republican Party has been for the 
last twenty years ina state of moral deca- 
dence. On this subject Mr. Lowell has be- 
come a pessimist, self-deluded by a misap- 
prehension of facts. The simple truth is 
that the whole country has been in a condi- 
tion of general progress, not even excepting 
politics. Our other objection is that Mr. 
Lowell in the coloring of his lecture, in its 
tone and temper, in what it suggests, and 
especially in what he said with regard to 
the tariff question, was virtually making a 
plea for the Democratic Party, and against 
the Republican Party. Perhaps he did so 
unconsciously to himself; yet we toink that 
no one can read the lecture carefully with- 
out receiving this impression. We have no 
objection that Mr. Lowell should join the 
Democratic Party and vote for Mr. Cleve- 
land in the event of his nomination, if he 
chooses to do so; but it strikes us as an in- 
felicity, to say the least, that, in a lecture 
on the theme pro~osed, he should reveal so 
many Democratic leanings. Men, when 
they make a hobby of standing up straight, 
sometimes overdo the matter, and actually 
bend backward, as everybody can see but 
themselves. Wearerather of the opinion 
that Mr. Lowell is in this predicament. 


THE deadlock in the House of Representa- 
tives, which lasted for eight days and abso- 
lutely blockaded all business for the time 
being, came to an end toward the close of 
last week by a virtual surrender of the 
majority «f the House to the filibusters, 
who consisted entirely of Southern Demo- 
crats. The bill pending before the House 
was the Direct Tax Bill, which proposed, 
in cases where the taxes had not been paid, 
to remit the tax due under the Act of Au- 
gust 5th, 1861, and, in cases where the tax 
had . een paid, to refund the same to the 
states paying it, thus placing all the states 
on the same footing. This seems equitable 
and fair. The bill was passed by the Senate 
without any excitement, without much dis- 
cussion, and by a very large majority. It 
was favorably reported to the House of 
Representatives, and was evidently ap 
proved by a large majority of its members. 
It would have been promptly passed, if 
some fifty Southern Democrats had not 
banded themselves together to prevent any 
action of the House upon the bill by a re- 
sort to dilatory motions and calling for the 
yeas and nays on each motion. For eight 
days this process was continued, until at 
last the filibusters secured a postponement 
of the bill till next December. The course 
pursued by a small minority to prevent the 
majority from giving effect to its will is to 
the last degree unjustifiable, and, in the 
principle involved, is fatal to the doctrine 
of government by the majority. No legis- 
lative body ought, by its rules of procedure, 
to be at the mercy of one-fifth of its mem- 
bers, so that this one-fifth can prevent the 
other four-fifths from going forward with 
the usual course of business in the usual 
way. It should be in the power of the ma- 
jority in every such body actually to com- 
pel a vote on any pending question before 
it, and exclude, for the time being, all 
merely dilatory motions to prevent such a 
vote. This is the clear right of the majority, 


‘there renew their fight against it. They are 


cised. The recent spectacle in the House of 
RepreSentatives is a disgraceful one. 


THE Senate of this state last week passed 
the bill which provides for the adoption of 
the Field Civil Code as a part of the law of 
this state. This is a good step forward. 
The bill now goes tothe Assembly; and, as 
we presume, the enemies of the bill will 


bound to defeat it if possible. We trust, 
however, that the Assembly will follow the 
example of the Senate; and then unless 
the Governor’s veto should prevent the re- 
sult, the laws of this state will be reduced 
to the codified form, as commanded by the 
constitution ratified by the people in 1846, 
now more than forty years ago. This work 
ought to have been finished many years 
since; and such would have been the fact 
but for the persistent hostility of a clique 
of lawyers mainly residing in this city, who 
have spared ro pains in resisting it. Codi- 
fication simplifies the law, and makes it 
accessible to the people who live under it, 
and are bound by it. An ample experience 
in other states of the Union, as well as in 
this state, abundantly shows its value. 
The Field Codes are the products of great 
learning and long study, and have no su- 
perior in the history of the world. Let the 
Assembly now act promptly, and put an 
end to the contest in the state on the sub- 
ject. 


THE death of Mrs. ex-President Porter on 
Saturday night at her home in New Haven 
will be felt deeply in the old families and 
college-circles of New Haven. Mrs. Porter 
was the daughter of the late Dr. Nathanael 
W. Taylor, for a time successor of John 
Davenport in the pastorate of the old Cen- 
ter Church, and later, until his death, head 
of the Theological Seminary as incumbent 
of the Dwight Professorship of Systematic 
Divinity. Indeed, tho Divinity had been 
taught earlier in the college, the Seminary 
blossomed out of this professorship, which 
was founded for him from the proceeds cf a 
lumber enterprise in Maine, which were de- 
voted to the purpose ia advance by a son of 
President Dwight. The period in which 
Mrs. Porter began life with her husband at 
Springfield had some of the marks of a phil- 
osophical renaissance, in which she with 
her husband took an interested and inter- 
esting part. Mr. Porter soon after appeared 
at New Haven in the Professorship of In- 
tellectual Philosopby, which he still re- 
tained after the demission of his duties as 
President of the university, or college, as it 
was called in those days. Mrs. Porter was 
in all things the associate of her husband, 
and the true daughter of her father. For 
many years her health has limited her ac- 
tivity to the hospitalities of her home and 
the social duties of her station, tho she 
managed to find time and strength for some 
public charities in which she was inter- 
ested. 





GENERAL BOULANGER has had something 
like a swift ‘ vindication” at the hands of 
the electors of the Department du Nord, 
who, on Sunday last, elected bim to the 
House of Deputies by the phenomenal ma- 
jority of 90,000. He had been previously 
elected for Dordogne, which seat he has re- 
signed. The vindication is not, we fear, a 
wholesome thing for France. Boulanger 
has been a disturber in the military régime, 
for which reason he was placed on the retired 
list. But no sooner is his obligation as a sol- 
dier to keep out of active politics removed 
than at one bound he becomes the most 
popular figure in France. The people seem 
to believe in him, and to have deserted the 
counsels of the moderate Republicans, in 
which the hope and peace of France are 
centered. If Boulanger takes the helm in 
the Chamber of Deputies, the ship of state 
will be in danger of striking on the rocks; 
for the Constitution has been seriously 
weakened, and President Carnot may be 
forced to the wall by the same method that 
ousted President Grévy. It is altogether 
an unhappy state of affairs; but perhaps 
the good sense of the people, which has 
served in many a previous crisis, will assert 
itself in time to prevent serious mischief. 





THE Mail and Etpress has the following 
under the heading of ‘“‘ Very Shrewd Poli- 
tics’’: 

“ Asa piece of political shrewdness the Ver- 
mont skirmish is entitled to a place in the front 
rank. It not only led off in the East for Blaine 
and at the same time bowled out Edmunds, but 
it strengthens the importance of Blaifie to his 
party by the moral potency of his unqualified 
support by a state hitherto ranked against 
him. The Allison movement in Iowa was a 
well-understood arrangement to hold that dele- 
gation in line. In Iowa the convention acted 





snd whenever necessary, it should be exer- 


terpretation between the lines. In Iowa the 
convention might have been thrown for Blaine, 
but her own candidate was put in line with the 
full knowledge and co-operation of the friends 
of Mr. Blaine as a cover to retreat, if necessary, 
by developments in convention. The Blaine 
managers now expect to be around at all the 
conventions as they occur in the progress of 
time between this and June. Where they do 
not come out with their own candidate they 
will make an effort to secure a complimentary 
support for some candidate who will be in sym- 
pithy with them when the crisis of the fight is 
reached. The flourish of Blaine trumpets in 
Vermont has aroused some of the former 
champions of his cause in other states. There 
are rumors that Mr. slaine has reiterated his 
determination not to permit his name to be 
presented to the convention in letters to several 
friends in this city and elsewhere, but that they 
are being purposely suppressed until they have 
their organization for the control of the con- 
vention more completely in hand.” 

“The Blaine managers,’ as they are fitly 
called, are making themselves ridiculous, 
in the judgment of sensible men, and are 
placing “their candidate ” in a very ridic- 
ulous position also. Their ‘‘ secret move- 
ments” show plainly that in ‘‘ managing”’ 
Blaine, they mean to “‘ manage’”’ the Repub- 
lican Party, and, directly and indirectly, 
allits state delegations and the National 
convention also—a big job, we think. 


....Recorder Smyth, of this city, after 
taking some time to consider the matter, 
decides that the charges against Messrs. 
Gould and Sage, having once been submit- 
tothe grand jury and dismissed without 
any indictments against them, ought not, 
upon the same evidence to be submitted to 
another grand jury. The Recorder, however, 
studiously avoids the expression of any 
opinion as to the question whether Judge 
Cowing was right in telling the former grand 
jury that the charges were ruled out by the 
statute of limitation. Altho there is much 
to be said on both sidesof this question, we 
think that Judge Cowing made a mistake 
in giving such instruction. The question 
should have been left to the court upon the 
trial of these parties in the event of their 
indictment. 


....Of the one hundred and thirty-eight 
counties of Georgia thirty-four have licenses 
in some form. Of the counties without l- 
cense twenty-three have prohibition by vir- 
tue of High License; eleven by virtue of the 
refusal of the authorities to issue licenses; 
four because the requisite number of sign- 
ers to petitions cannot be secured; seven by 
direct enactment of the legislature; thirty 
by elections under special acts; fifteen by 
elections under the General Local Option 
Act. Of the thirty-four counties having 
licenses, eight allow sales by the gallon 
only; one has only one license town; and 
several allow sales only in the county 
towns. 


-It looks as if South Carolina’s thirty- 
nine cents per capita for public schools will 
have to be duplicated in taxes unless the 
law passed last year, giving a pension to 
Confederate soldiers in that state, should 
be repealed. The law appropriated $50,000 
to pay five dollars a month to disabled vet- 
erans or their widows, with authority to 
borrow what more should be needed. It is 
reported that the Pension Board has appli- 
cations for $200,000 and is appalled at the 
amount. South Carolina has no surplus to 
draw from, and her generosity to disloyalty 
has got her into trouble. 


.... The Bible is far too much used as a 
mere book to furnish texts with which to 
dignify what are called sermons, that in 
reality, when tested by the true idea of 
preaching the Gospel, are not worthy of 
this title. Some of these so-called ser- 
mons are simply literary performances, 
without the Gospel in them, and without 
any apparent attempt to preach it. Such 
talk in the Christian pulpit is not 
appropriate to the place and to the man 
who does the talking. It is not becoming 
to an ambassador for Christ. 


....dudge Love, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for lowa, appointed by President 
Pierce in 1856, and Judge Hoffman, of the 
United States District Court for California, 
appointed by President Fillmore in 1851— 
both of them young men at the timeof their 
appointment—are the banner judges in the 
length of time during which they have been 
in the judicial service of the United States. 
Both areable judges and during all this 
time have been but shabbily paid for their 
services. 


...-“* Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock; if any man hear my voice and open 
the door, I will come in to him, and will 
sup with him and he with me.” This is the 
language of Christ addressed by the pen of 
John to the Church of Laodicea. It is his 





upon the finality of Mr. Blaine’s withdrawal; in 
Vermont the party managers acted upon its in- 


the door of the heart in various ways. What 
men are to do is to hear his voice and open 


the door, and “let the heavenly stranger 
in.” 


.. .-Bishop Coxe wants organic union on 
the basis of the ancient polity, otherwise 
called the historic system. It is well to 
bring forward propositions for discussion, 
but organic union can hardly come, itseems 
to us, on any particular basis put forth by 
any single denomination. The basis, to "be 
acceptable, must represent the mind of the 
bodies uniting, and the bodies uniting will 
have to fermulate it. 


-..-If President Cleveland would promote 
one of the Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to the 
Chief Justiceship, and then fill the vacancy 
thus created by another appointment, he 
would do a very sensible thing, and estab- 
lish a good precedent on this subject. 
Either Mr. Justice Miller or Mr. Justice 
Field would fill the place better than any 
outside man whom he can select. 


--.-Senator Davis, of Minnesota, last 
week made his maiden speech in the Senate 
on the right of Dakota to admission into 
the Union as a state, showing the gross in- 
justice that has been practiced against that 
territory in keeping it out of the Union for 
purely partisan reasons. The reason for 
this delay is simply partisan, and that isa 
disgrace to the Democratic House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


----One of the most important things 
that the Christian can do for the culture 
of his own piety is to acquire the habit of 
systematically and devoutly reading and 
studying the Bible. By this habit he will 
“grow in grace” by growing “in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.’’ The more he reads the Bible the 
more precious will it become in his experi- 
ence. 


.... The Bible, while preaching a doctrine 
of grace and salvation for sinners through 
Jesus Christ, and thus offering hope to this 
guilty world, preaches no salvation for 
those who live and die in their sins, and no 
future probation in which they can correct 
the mistakes of this life. Men must 
accept thesalvation of the Gospel here, or, 
so far asit isknown,haveno salvationat all. 


-... The Philadelphia Conference of the 
Reformed Churches has “materially in- 
creased the probability” of their ultimate un- 
ion, the Christian In telligencer thinks. The 
Conference, it says, shows that the churches 
are interested in union, and have a strong 
sentiment in favor of it. May we not, then, 
expect a decided expression from the Gene- 
ral Synod of the Dutch Church in June ? 


.... When strikers discover that the mo- 
ment they strike, all business relations be- 
tween them and their employers at once come 
to anend, they will learn a very important 
lesson. They cannot quit work and yet re- 
tain the right to be re-employed. Whether 
they shall be taken back again or not, is 
solely a matter forthe discretion of their 
former employers. 


-...A realizing sense of spiritual things, 
so that they impress and control us as real- 
ities, and not merely empty vagaries, is one 
ofthe great wants of men. This sense nev- 
er dwells in careless minds, It belongs to 
meditative and thoughtful persons who ex- 
ercise their understandings upon the things 
made known in the Word of God. 


....The Assembly of this state has passed 
a bill makirg it unlawful for Jawyers to ad- 
vertise for the transaction of aivorce busi- 
ness. This is rubbiag it in alittle too thick. 
The »usiness is lawful, and lawyers ought 
to have the right to advertise if they choose 
todoso. The better way is to reform the 
divorce laws of the state. 


.... The Court ef Appeals in this state has 
sustained all the rulings of Judge Barrett 
in the case of O’Neil. This opens the way 
for Colonel Fellows to go ahead and bring 
the ‘“‘Boodle”’ Aldermen to justice. He now 
has no excuse for delay on the ground of 
any uncertainty in the application of the 
law to these cases. 


....We are glad that the bill providing a 
pension for Mrs. Logan, the widow of 
Gen. John A. Logan, has become a law. It 
would have been a shame to the country if 
such heroic service as that of General 
Logan should have failed to receive this 
mark of appreciation. 


....Emin Bey has been heard from, under 
date of September 24th. He was alive and 
well, but Stanley had not arrived at 
Wadelai. The heroic explorer must have 
met with serious obstacles, for he was due 





language to every sinner. Christ knocks at 


at Wadelai in August. 
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Lrligions Intelligence. 


DR. PENTECOST IN SCHENECTADY. 
BY A CORRESPONDENT. 


THE old city of Scucnectady is putting on 
new life. Leading residents assure me that 
within the last three years there has been a 
great change for the better. Business has 
improved, new enterprises have been 
started, the population has increased, and 
the present outlook as a whole is very prom- 
ising. 

The chief interest just at present, how- 
ever, centers in a religious movement of 
great promise and significance. Augsburg 
and the Canons of Dort, Westminster, the 
Wesieys, Roger Williams and George Fox 
(altho he has no organized representative 
here), are met together in mutual recogni- 
tion of Christ, and with common desire to 
save lost men. Large numbers of Episco- 
p*lians, even, are in attendance upon the 
meetings. 

The movement began early last summer 
in the organization of a local ministers’ 
meeting. All the evangelical ministers in 
the city were invited to meet together for 
this purpose, and nearly all responded. We 
were met at the outset with the assurance 
that the thing could not be done, since it 
had repeatedly been tried and failed. It 
was done, however, and a m‘nisters’ meet- 
ing was held,with some omissions and great 
irregularity of attendance, all through the 
early summer months, and was renewed in 
the fall. After much consultation corres- 
pondence was opened with George F. Pente- 
cost, D.D., with whom tentative arrange 
ments were made early in the fall. Timid 
conservatism or lack of faith,or both,so hin- 
dered and delayed the completion of the 
plan that it had to be thrown over to the 
month of April. This came very near de- 
feating it entirely. It would be the most 
busy time of the year. Moving, house-clean- 
ing and repairing, etc., etc., rose like night- 
mares, and so disheartened many that those 
who had been among the first to suggest 
the enterprise said: ‘‘ To start it the first of 
April is to invite certain failure.”” No one 
bas been heard expressing such 4 fear, how- 
ever, since last Sunday evening when the 
Opera House, where the meetings are being 
held, seating by count fifteen hundred, was 
packed solid with wen only; a sight which 
has never before been seen in Schenectady. 

On Sunday, the ‘5th, the meetings will 
have been in progress just two weeks. 
Already the Opera House is proving itself 
too small for the daily evening services. It 
is, of course, too early to speak of the re- 
sults, but your readers may be interested 
to know how the work is being conducted, 
and with what promise. 

In accordance with Dr. Pentecost’s recom- 
mendations (which were adopted in full by 
the ministers’ meeting) a general committee 
were selected consisting of two mémbers 
from each of the nine churches uniting in 
the movement, together with the pastors of 
these churches. The city was districted, 
assigned to the several churches, and can- 
vassed with invitations especially prepared 
for the purpose. The canvassers were all 
ladies, who went from house to house and 
gave these invitations in person. In some 
of the churches special work of preparation 
was also going forward. The more earnest 
Christians were called together or solicited 
privately for especial consecration and sug- 
gestion with reference to individual work. 
A generous supply of appropriate tracts 
and leaflets was provided with the an- 
nouncement of the time and place of meet- 
ing on the fly-leaf. The largest hall in the 
city was rented for a month, a competent 
corps of ushers appointed, and a choir of 
over a hundred voices, under a competent 
leader, organized. Since the opening of the 
meetings cards have beeu prepared avd 
posted announcing the closing of such 
places of business as willingly consent dur- 
ing the conduct of the meetings at half-past 
seven o’clock each evening. A street bri- 
gade has been organized to distribute tick- 
ets of invitation for an hour or more pre- 
vious to each evening meeting. From five 
hundred to a thousand tickets are thus dis- 
tributed each evening. Admission to the 
Sunday evening services for men only is also 
by ticket. These are carefully placed in the 
hands of all who will use them and espe- 
eially among the men employed in the 
various shops and manufactories. On Sat- 
urday afternoon there is to be a mass meet- 
ing of children for which three thousand 
tickets have already been issued. 

The aim of all the meetings is first to 
awaken interest then to instruct and 
through intelligent conviction to move the 
whole man toward God in faith and the 
spirit of new obedience. There is nothing 
shallow or sensational in any of the methods 





used. Dr. Pentecost relies mpon two essen- 
tial agencies and upon these alone. These 
are the Word of God and the Spirit of God. 
All organization, however complete and 
wisely adapted, is held strictly subordinate 
to these vital agencies. 

The after-meetings are a characteristic 
feature of the work. Notraps are set for 
men. No advantageis taken of any high 
wrought state of feeling. Feeling there is, 
deep and intense, but it is the feeling born 
of intelligent conviction. Dr. Pentecost 
aims to instruct every earnest inquirer be- 
fore calling for any expression of interest or 
acceptance. He then calls, not for a show 
of hands asking for prayers, or any such 
half-way step, but for prompt -and hearty 
acceptance of Christ. He believes this 
should be immediate and entire, and seeks 
to make it so. Allis naturally and easily 
donein the after-meeting, and Christians 
in increasing numbers are learning the joy 
of leading willing soulstothe Master. Al- 
ready over one hundred persons have ac- 
cepted Christ and the work is as yet only 
well begun. 

The most remarkable feature ofthe meet- 
ings thus far wasthe closely reasoned ad- 
dress of last Sunday evening on the ‘* Rea- 
sonableness of Christianity,” holding in 
eager attention an audience of at least 
sixteen hundred men for one hour and fifty 
minutes. F 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y., April 15th, 1883. 





WOMAN’S MISSIONARY CONFER- 
ENCE OF FRIENDS. 


BY C. W. PRITCHARD, 
EDITOR OF “THE CHRISTIAN WORKER.” 





THE ten independent beards of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Societies, 
representing nine yearly meetings in the 
United States and one in Canada, met for 
the first time at Indianapolis, Ind., March 
3lst, continuing their sessions until April 
5th. 

One special object sought was to secure 
co-operation between the boards in the main 
departments of the home work and to raise 
uniform standards as to policy and general 
methods. These ends were more than real 
ized. 

Esther Tuttle Pritchard, of Chicago, was 
temporary chuirman. About seventy dele- 
gates were present—Canada, Maine, North 
Carolina, Kansas and Dakota being the 
further limits of representation. The key- 
note to the spiritual tone of the Conference 
wis yiven at the first session. Jesus Christ 
and the salvation of souls was at the front; 
sectarianism and denominational peculiari- 
ties had no place. It was a representative 
body of Quaker women; but not such as 
would have been seen thirty years ago. 
Only one ** plain bonnet” in the delegations, 
and that worn by the senior delegate, a 
sister of the well-known evangelist of Ohio, 
D. B. Updegraff was to be seen. Self- 
poised and with marked individuality, 
there was at the same timethe modest 
manner and gentle accent that hasalways 
characterized Quaker women in the exer- 
cise of their spiritual gifts. 

In the permanent organization Ann M. 
Haines, of Buffalo, N. Y., was elected 
President, and Jemima T. Pray, of Indian- 
apolis, and Alma G. Dale, of Canada, Sec- 
retaries. ‘‘ The Missionary Treasury” was 
a generai topic, well considered by able pa- 
pers and a wise discussion. A resolution 
was unanimously passed in favor of ‘“‘ sys- 
tematic giving,’’ and in opposition to all 
methods of raising money upon which, as 
Christian women, they cannot consistently 
invoke the divine blessing. Grab-bags, 
fairs, festivals, etc., were voted down as un- 
worthy the dignity of a Christian enter- 
prise. The principle was enunciated that arti- 
cles on salefor missionary money should be 
sold for their real value. The Conference also 
declared its conviction by a unanimous vote 
that the exercises of missionary meetings 
should be carefully guarded against the in- 
troduction of that which would tend to pro- 
mote a love for the dramatic. 

Dr. Dougan Clark delivered an able and 
powerful address on the enduement of power 
emphasizing the necessity of the baptism 
with the Moly Ghost as a qualification to 
execute the great commission. 

It has been a somewhat doubtful problem 
as to what attitude the women's societies 
should maintain toward the missionary 
agencies of the Church that preceded them. 
The conclusion of the Conference was that 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Societies are 
the appropriate channel of woman’s work 
in mission fields, and that it is essential to 
the best results that these societies be al- 
lowed organic individuality and self-gov- 
ernment. A recommendation goes down 
from this Conference to the several boardsin 
favor of holding another conference in 1890, 
and also a suggestion that the societies en- 





ter into a sort of co-operative union in which 
the autonomy of the boards, so far as re- 
lates to their foreign work will remain 
unimpared and the interests of the home 
work be promoted. It is proposed that 
each board create a department on Christian 
systematic giving, also one on Junior and 
Juvenile work, and a third on Literature, 
with a board superintendent for each and 
a general secretary. These ten societies, 
that are now wholly independent of each 
other, will thus have a medium of inter- 
commubpication, and will probably adopt 
the name of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Union of Friends in America. This 
Union will doubtless grow into closer con- 
solidation «s time advances. It is expected 
that the Friends’ Missionary Advocate, 
now owned, edited and published by Esther 
Tuttle Pritchard, will pass by gift into the 
ownership of these societies as soon as the 
general organization shall have been per- 
fected. 

Reports from the several boards show 
that they are Jaboring in prosperous mis- 
sions in Mexico, Syria and Japan, with 
good prospects for work in China and other 
fields. The Conference was favored with 
addresses from Dr. George E. Post, of Bei- 
rat; Dr. James M. Thoburn, of India, and 
his sister, Isabella Thoburn; and by the 
Rev. V. C. Hart, of the Central China work 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


a 


LAST week a three days’ jubilee meeting 
was held in the CentralMethodist Episcopal 
Caurch of this city, over the conversion of 
1,000 persons in an evangelistic campaign of 
eleven weeks, conducted by Evangelist Har- 
rison. Meetingsin the Jane Street Meth- 
odist Church, held previously, resulted in 
pearly 600 conversions. The Central 
church was decorated Jast week for the 
occasion. The first meeting washeld at6:15 
in the morning. a second at 10, a third at 2, 
a fourth at 4:30 with a sermon, and a fifth, 
in the evening with another sermon The 
church was crowded at all these meetings. 
Bishop Andrews, Drs. Buckley, Harrower, 
Chadwick, Brady and others were present 
and took part inthe services. A number 
of bankers and well-known business men 
spoke in commendation of the wonderful 
revival. The second day was marked by 
great interest and increased fervor, and the 
third day was said by some to be the best day 
ofall. There was asermon by Dr. Talmage 
which was pronounced the most stirring of 
the series. He was greeted with frequent 
and fervent responses. He had been asked, 
he said, whether he believed in revivals. 
He replied: ‘* I so much believe in them that 
I don’t believe in anything else. Lam tired 
of fishing with hook and line. What I want 
is a big scoop net. People ask me, too,’ he 
continued, “if | believe in Harrison. They 
might as well ask me if I believe in the 
noonday sun. Under the power of his min- 
istry two of my children were brought to 
God. One of them is now dead. Of 
Brother Harrison’s converts it may be said 
that they all stick. I have known him for 
years, and I never knew of a backslider.” 
He closed his sermon with these words: 
‘* Let us form a conspiracy, brethren, not to 
rest till we have converted the world. Hal- 
lelujah!’’ He was voted by those who heard 
him a gooa Methodist. The evening meet- 
ing lasted through the night. Dr. Buckley 
in his sermon, preached the first day, is re- 
ported to have said that he had never seen 
or participated in a revival nearly as great 
as the one which was now shaking New 
York: 

‘God appeals to the emotions by the revelay 
tion of his glorious character to us. Is it a won- 
der that this revelation takes hold of a man’s 
emotional nature? Is ita wonder that when a 
man catches a glimpse of Christ he cannot con- 
tain himself? In my younger days I preached 
a series of sermons on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity and on Inspiration. I was satisfied that 
they were unanswerable, and numberless were 
the congratulations I received. But did they 
save sinners? Notasinner. I learned this les- 
son by experience, that whenever Christianity 
accomplishes anything it has been by stirring 
the emotions. It may not be done in the Meth- 
odist way, or in Mr. Harrison’s way, but be he 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, or what not, a man 
must first be stirred through the emotions. The 
Episcopalians realize this. If you shut your 
eyes you can’t tell one of their general mission- 
ers from an old-fashioned Methodist exhorter. 
Methodism has changed since the days of 
Whitefield, but you can’t have a revival with- 
out bringing in backwoods principles. That is, 
you needn’t talk the same way, but you must 
appeal through the emotions. A certain newspa- 
per has said that this revival isa wave of emo- 
tional madness. A father hears of the death of 
his child and weeps. Is this madness? A man 
realizes his sins. Is it madness that makes him 
weep? I hear a Senator shout for joy at a polit- 
ical meeting because his side has won. Is that 
madness? A man shouts for joy because he 
knows his sins are forgiven. Is the latter any 
more madness than the former? 











man, second as a Christian, third as a minister 
lastly as the holder of a high official trust of the 
Methodist Church, to tell you that this is a glo- 
rious work, and a day of far greater significance 
than any public event for years.” 


¢ 

...-Editors of the religious. press in New 
York City have organized a Religious Press 
Club, which is to hold monthly meetings. 
Dr. H. K. Carroll was chosen president, Mr, 
H. W. Mabie, vice-president, Mr. L. A. 
Maynard, secretary, and Mr. T. O. Conant, 
treasurer. These officers, with Messrs. G 


S. Mallory, O. A. Kingsbury and M. H. 
Bright constitute an executive committee. 
The object of the clubis the promotion of 
fellowship and the interchange of views on 
questions of common interest to the reli- 
gious press. Among the chief organizers of 
the club besides the officers are Dr. Wendell 
Prime, Dr. Charles A. Stoddard, Dr. J. 
Sherwood and Dr. Charles F. Deenis. 


.... The Pope, in acknowledging President 
Cleveland’s Jubilee gift, expresses his ‘‘ad- 
miration for the Constitution of the United 
States, not only bevause it has enabled in- 


dustrious and enterprising citizens to attain 
so high a degree of prosperity, but also be- 
cause under its protection your Catholic 
countrymen have enjoyed a liberty which 
has so confessedly promoted the astonishing 
growth of their religion in the past. and 
will, we trust, enable it in the future to be 
of the highest advantage to the civil order 
as well.” 


....Seventeen of the Evangelical church- 
es of Buffalo,N. Y.,united recentlyin making 


a religious canvass of a large s-ction of that 
city. Some 6,000 names weretaken. All 
except about 300 gave their church prefer- 
ences. Only forty could be classed as un- 
believers in Christianity, and but three 
confessed themselves as infidels. Some 400 
— were added to the pastors’ visiting 
ists. 


.... Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe, of Western 
New York, delivered a lecture in this city 
last week under the auspices of the Episco- 
pal Church Club on Christian Unity. Other 
lectures are to be given on the same theme. 

... The fifth annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Union will be held at 
Bridgeton, N. J., July 5th-12th, 1888, Min- 
isters and others interested in foreign mis- 
sionary work are invited to be present. 


.... The man who is to succeed Dr. Mere- 
dith in Union Congregational Church, Bos- 
ton, is the Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, a young 
man of thirty-two who has had marked suc- 
cess in Haverhill. 








Missions. 


THE Sixty-ninth Annual Report of the 
Methodist Missionary Society has just come 
from the press. Thesummary of the for- 
eign missions of the Society indicat: s a large 
increase for the year. These missions are 
nineteen in number, of which four are in 
China, seven in Europe, three in India, and 
one each in Japan, Korea, Africa, Mexico 
and South America. Attached to these 
missions, or rather to fifteen of them, isa 
force of 327 missionaries, including assist- 
ant missionaries and appointees of the W. 
F. M.S. There are no missionaries in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, S weden or Norway, and 
ouly onein Denmark. All these missions are 
conducted by natives. Of native ordained 
preachers in the several‘fields of the Society 
there are 369, an increase of 41; of native 
unordained preachers, 453, an increase of 40. 
There are besides 804 native teachers and 588 
local preachers and other helpers. There 
was an increase last year of 4,042 members 
and 1,747 probationers, the totals being 44,- 
255 members and 16,013 probatiouvuers. The 
number of adherents has risen from 36,557 
to 50,742, and the average attendance on 
public worship from 68,376 to 78,297. The 
conversions during the year foot up 5,223. 
In the Sunday-schools there is a total of 
83,945 scholars, in the day schovls over 22,- 
000. There are 505 churches and chapels, an 
increase of 109, besides 652 halls and, other 
places or worship. The collections for self- 
support am unted to 395,773, an increase of 
upwards of $3,000. The domestic missions 
of the Society, which are among the Indians 
Welsh, French, Germans, Scandinavians, 
Bohemians, Japanese, Chinese and Spun- 
iards, as well as among the English-speak- 
ing population, report 250,787 members and 
44,644 probationers. The great bulk of 
members and probationers arein the Eng- 
lish-speaking corferences. The Germans 
number 2®,886 and there are 13,440 Scandina- 
vians. 


.... The latest news from Uganda, Central 
Africa, is that the Rev. G. C. Gordon, who 
went to take Mr. Mackay’s place, has been 
favorably received. The Christian converts 
had not relapsed, but seem eager for in- 
struction. The fear of persecution had 
not, however, subsiced, for the leading 
Christians were still in hiding. Bishop 
Parker, with the Rev. R. P. Ashe, Mr, 
Mackay and other missionaries, had made 
their way to the south end of the lake. The 
Bishop has been more particularly engaged 
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“On the crest of this revival I come, first esa 
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the exploration of Speke Gulf, in the 


a new central station. 


....T'wo missionaries of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Mexico recently 
opened Protestant services at the hacienda 
San Pedro Vacarias, near Pachuca. It is a 
large farm of nearly half a million acres, 
employing about a thousand peons, or 
farm servants. Over two hundred were 
present at the first service, and it was the 
first time any of them had heard the Gos- 


1. The altar of a Catholic church was 
used fora pulpit, while the preachers were 
surrounded by saints and crucifixes, for the 
proprietor gave the use of the Catholic 
church, whose bells tolled the first time for 
Protestant worship. 


....Dr. William Ashmore, of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Mission in Japan, in an article 
discussing the union movement among the 
Presbyterians and Methodists and Episco- 
palians thinks the American and English 
Baptists can hardly unite at present. There 
are differences between them on the subject 


ofbaptism. They are glad, however, to see 
the tendency to union among other denomi- 
nations; but ‘‘ ecclesiastically speaking” the 
Baptists “are to be the ‘speckled bird’ of 
Asiatic missions.”’ 


... It is stated that a number of Catholic 
missionaries are about to leave the City of 
Mexic> to go among a tribe of about 25,000 
aborigines in Southern Mexico who are 
said to observe Aztec worship and to per- 
form some of the horrid Aztec rites. They 
are a savage people, and their country is 
almost unknown. 

....Mr. Stanley Smith, of the China In- 
land Mission, reports 210 baptisms in Cen- 
tral China, at one time. Another mission- 
ary states that he has been preaching to 
immense audiences, sometimes numbering 
as many as 4,000. Someof the most influcn- 
tial men in the Empir2 have embr: ced 
Christianity. 

.-.-Itis said that there are 29 congrega- 
tions of 2,500 persons connected with the 
mission of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Mexico. The Rev. W. B. Gordon is in 
charge of this missio», which has no con- 
nection, we believe, with the movement of 
Bishop Riley. 

.... The number of baptized converts con- 
nected with the American Baptist mission 
at Banza Manteka, on the Congo, is now 


200, who have been received as_ church- 
members Others are asking for baptism. 
Converts are being received at Palahala, 
also 


Biblical esearch. 


THE PHARISEES AND THE PEO- 
PLE IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. 


BY THE REV. B. PICK, PH.D. 








WHEN Christ denounced vhe Pharisees, 
not only for their hypocrisy, but also on 
account of the heavy |urdens which they 
‘laid on men’s shoulders, this was no exag- 
geration. The'grand aim of Pharisaism 
was uniformity of belief and ritual practice, 
and the Pharisaic leaven was to permeate 
not only every act of life, but also the very 
thought of the people. The Pharisees be- 
came thus a plague to and of the people, 
and one teacher, Rabbi Joshua, who wit- 
nessed thedestruction of Jerusalem is bold 
enough to say that “foolish saints, crafty 
Villains, a Pharisaic woman, and the 
plague of the Pharisees, are the destroyers 
of the world”’ (Mishna Sota, iii, 4). In com- 
menting upon ‘‘the plague of the Pharisees,”’ 
the Talmud (Sota, fol. 22d, col. 2) says: ‘The 
rabbis have taught, there are seven kinds of 
Pharisees; viz., the Shechemite Pharisee, 
the Tumbling Pharisee, the Bleeding Phar- 
isee, the Mortar Pharisee, the What-more- 
can-I-do Pharisee, the Pharisee from fear, 
the Pharisee from love. The Shechemite 
Pharisee is one who keeps the law only for 
interest as Shechem (comp. Gen. xxxiv, 
11). The Tumbling Pharisee is one who 
in order to appear humble, always hangs 
down his head, andscarcely lifts up his feet 
when he walks, so that he constantly tum- 
bles. The Bleeding Pharisee is one who 
walks about with closed eyes, in order not 
to look at a woman, and consequently often 
injures his head. The Mortar Pharisee is 
one who walks with a mortar-like cap over 
his eyes, that he may not see anything im- 
pure or indecent. The What-mvore-can-l- 
do Pharisee isone who, after having per- 
formed one duty, always asks, What is my 
duty now? The Pharisee from fear is one 
who keeps the law only for fear, and the 
Pharisee from love is one who obeys the 
law out of love. There is no doubt that 
there were many of the latter class, but on 
the whole,the Pharisee had become largely a 
hollow pretense and hypocrisy,as the monks 
and friars of Luther’s day; and it is highly 
inte resting that on the same page of the 






neeus, when on his death-bed (78 B.c.) charged 
his Queen, Alexandra, with the following 
words: “fear not the Pharisees, and fear 
not those who are not Pharisees. But fear 
the varnished Pharisees, who pretend to be 
Pharisees, but whose acts are the acta of 
Zimri, and-who claim the reward of Phin- 
ehas” (comp. Num. xxv, 6 seq.). ~ 
What was the relation of the Pharisees to 
the common people? From the Gospels we 
are familiar with their attitude toward 
publicans and sinners. The crime of the 
former consisted partly in their being the 
officers of a foreign power, and so the 
hatred of the publicans is partly hatred of 
the foreigner. 1t was therefore a source of 
great offense which Christ gave to the 
Pharisees by keeping company with these 
people. Inthe Mishna the publicans are 
classed with murderers and other bad char- 
acters (Nedarim, iii, 4), and men were for- 
bidden to exchange money or to give alms 
out of the publican’s chest (Baba Kama,x,1) 
yea, a house became unclean when a publi- 
can entered it (Toharoth, vii, 6.) No better 
did they fare with the rest of the people. 
The expression *‘ sinners’’ of the New Testa- 
ment finds its equivalent in the am-ha-aretz 
or common people of the Mishna. In the 
time of Christ the nation was divided into 
haberim, the strict followers of the rabbis, 
and am-ha-aretz or despised rabble; and in- 
tercourse and hospitality between the two 
classes, became steadily more circumscribed 
till it well-nigh ceased, as the laws of the 
rabbis grew more exacting. The ‘‘ haber” 
as the strict follower of the ratbis became 
thus a perush, that is ‘‘the separated,’ or 
Pharisee, who regarded himself alone as 
the true member of the congregation of Is- 
rael, and only his community represented 
the true Israel. When therefore that law- 
yer asked Jesus, ‘‘And who is my neigh- 
bor?’’ (Luke x, 29) it meant nothing else 
than who is my haber—i.e., my associate. 
Since the am-ha-aretz was ignorant of the 
law, he was looked upon as a transgressor 
of the law, or sinner, and this is conveyed 
by the saying of the famous Hillel—whom 
modern Jews and such writers as Renan 
regard as the teacher of Jesus—“ no am-ha- 
aretz can be truly pious” (Aboth, ii, 5). 
Now it was just this ‘common people” who 
heard Christ gladly, while the Pharisees 
inquired diligently, ‘‘ Have any of the rulers 
of the Pharisees believed on Him?’ The 
support given to Christ by the common 
people was easily disposed of. ‘‘This mob 
that knoweth not the law is cursed”’ (John 
vii, 47-49). And when we read: contact 
with the garments of one of the am-ha-aretz 
defiles a Pharisee (Mishna Hagiga, ii, 7), 
this with similar expressions is very mild 
when compared with some of the utterances 
concerning the common people as re- 
corded inthe Gemara. Thus we are told 
that it is lawful to split open the 
nostrils of an am-ha-aretz even on the Day 
of Atonement (Pesachim, fol. 49, col. 2), or 
whoever gives his daughter in marriage to 
an am-ha-aretz, binds her, as it were, and 
lays her before a lion (ibid.), and six injunc- 
tions were laid down with reference to the 
am-ha-aretz: Their depositions are not 
asked, nor received; no secret is revealed to 
them; they are not appvinted guardians of 
orphans, nor of poor boxes, and they are re- 
fused as traveling companions (ibid.). Did 
the Pharisees not know that while they 
were thus treating and speaking of the com- 
mon people, they were exemplifying to the 
letter the character of those whom Jehovah 
declares by the prophet Isaiah to be a 
smoke in his nose, a fire that burneth all the 
day—“which say, Stand by le ey come 
not near to me, for 1 am holier thou?” 
These were the things done in a green 
tree, i.e., their own co-religionists; but 
how is the dry, i.e. the Gentiles? Suffice 
it to say that a whole treatise, occupying 
150 folio pages in the Babylonia Talmud, 
contains rules and regulations with regard 
to the Gentiles, and we must not be sur- 
prised that the isolation of the Jews and 
their fear of contact with the Gentiles, was 
met by equal dislike, and if possible, with 
greater contempt. Their religion and 
everything pertaining to it was ridiculed. 
Thus Juvenal speaks of their worship as an 
adoration of the clouds and of the sky (“nil 
praeter nubes et coeli numen adorant 
(‘‘Sat.,’’ xiv, 97); their Sabbath observance 
was looked upon as the natural inclination 
of men to idleness; ‘‘the father’s to blame 
who the seventh day always was idle, and 
of work did not even the least ”’ (‘Sat.,” 
xiv, 105, 106), and their isolation from 
others the same writer thus criticises: 
“ who direct none in the way who do not 
pray to theirown God, and guide only Jews 
to the much-desired [spring ”’ (‘‘Sat.,” xvi. 
103, 104). 
Phariseeism, it is true, had nailed the 
Lord of glory to the cross; but the wall of 
partition which the Pharisees had put up 
between themselves and the common P al 
ple on the one hand, and between the Gen- 
tiles on the other, was soon pulled down by 
one from their own midst who proclaimed 
that in the kingdom of him who was 
crucified as a blasphemer, “there is neither 
Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free; 
but Christ is all, and in all’’ (Col. iii, 11). 





Talmud we read that King Alexander Jan- 
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Che Sunday-schosl. 


LESSON. FOR APRIL 29TH. 
THE TALENTS. —- Marr. xxv, 14-80. 


Nores.—This parable is related as an ad- 
ditional reasun for the watch,therefore and 
now it is viewed as a question of responsi- 
bility and labor. Study Luke xix, 
12,0n. Notice the resemblance iu the lead- 
ing thoughts and illustrations. It is evi- 
dently the same parable modified with an- 
other parable. Both undoubtedly are dif- 
ferent forms of the same parable our Lord 
uttered to his disciples.- “For it is as 
when a man.’’—Here is a case in which the 
first part of the condition is stated but not 
the final part. This is not uncommon inthe 
New Testament, Notice Mark xiii, 34.——— 
“Going into another country.’”’-—As we 
would say going abroad. “ His serv- 
ants.”—Who were his property. They may 
have had a standing in his household as 
many did in those days; but they were his 
own to do with as he pleased. “ His 
goods.’’—His property, his substance, his 
means. “According to his several 
ability.’’—Not an arbitrary method of dis- 
tribating money, nor one by lot; but bya 
careful process of selection, thoughtful and 
discriminating. A talent, by the way, isa 
little above $1,000 in value, equivalent to 
three thousand Jewish shekels. “Went 
away and digged in the earth.’”’—Removed 
himself to a distance from the estate to sit 
in idleness unobstructed and unwatched. 
He made a hole inthe earth. Thus much 
would he labor in order not to work, and no 
more. “* Maketh, a reckoning.” —Not a 
classic term in Greek; it means to settle ac- 
counts, cast them up. * Lord [ knew 
thee,” etc.—His whole harangue was an in- 
dex of his own mean, insensible, avaricious 
and contemptible character. It was him- 
self he knew, not his master. He was the 
ungenerous and unjust one, not his gener- 
ous and confiding Lord.———‘‘ Gathering 
where thou didst not scatter.”—Is not a 
tautological statement, but is a reference to 
the threshing-floor. “ Gathering where 
you have not threshed.’”’—His master pro- 
ceeds to chastise his insolent servant with 
his own weapons. “Put my money to 
the bankers.”’-—The Greek represents the 
action of one at least indifferently casting 
down upon the table of the money- 
changers. He could have done that any 
way without much expenditure of vital 
energy. “Te him that hath.’’—By 
honestly acquiring and rightly using.——— 
* Huth not.”,—What he ought to have, be- 
cause he has not improved his means and 
opportunities. 

Instruction.—Tho there are many minor 
lessons to be gained from this parable of 
the talents, it is the central truth that is of 
the greatest importance. Briefly stated, it 
is that all the varied endowments of body, 
mind and soul are bestowed upon us ac- 
cording to our special capacities; that we 
are to use these gifts faithfully and do our 
best. The reward of fidelity is the happy 
participation in the joy of the Lord, and in 
the kingdom of the Messiah; whereas, per- 
sistent stubbornness and neglect will in- 
sure the casting of the sinful one into Ge- 
henna. 

It is an overwhelming thought that every 
possession intrusted to us is a means of 
grace. Each is a link in the chain that 
shall bind us to God. Whether the link be 
the faculty for making horse-shoes, a nat- 
ural aptitude to healing bodies, or teaching 
the secrets of the soul’s growth, it must be 
forged in the furnace of work that it may 
be accounted for in the day of reckoning. 

No more is given to each than he can take 
care of, nor less either. The proportion 
has been exactly made by the Divine Chem- 
ist of man. He has calculated our capabili- 
ties toa nicety. By this principle of exact 
allotment of powers corresponding to each 
one’s natural aptitude, he has highly indi- 
vidualized us. That shifts the responsibil- 


ity to each one’s own shoulders. 

Independence is allowed every one in re- 
gard to the means of putting bis talents to 
interest. Yet certain gifts in themselves 

resuppose certain definite lines of w« rk. 
But these are not arbitrary. Whatis abso- 
lutely demanded is that the best be done 
under the given circumstances. 

Spiritual idleness always generates ex- 
cuses. It berates the my es of penalties 
attached to sin. It says Christ is unreason- 
able in his requirements. It brings forth 
false and unrepenting hearts. It accuses 
the Christ of hardness, and thus pronounces 
its own sentence with a hardness that 
is inexorable. There is no _ instance 
of worse folly than to make false excuses. 
mney condemn the sinner even as he utters 
them. 

One of the rewards of labor is to receive 
interest without labor. It is cumulative 
because it is deserving. The penalty of 
slothfulness is to be denied credit for even 
a worthy action. The trend of character 
carries with it its own rewards and punish- 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
ALDEN, Ws. H., D.D., Portsmouth, N. H., 
resigns. 
ok GEES , F. L., ord. at Morgan Park, 


BARKER, M., accepts call to Fargo, Dak. 

ot, 6 mati accepts call to Royalston, 

FARREN, W. A., North Billerica, Mass., 
resigns. 

READ, D.. LL.D., Waterloo, Ia., accepts 
call to Redlands, Cal. 

UPTON, C. R., Grand Forks, Dak., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BACKUS, JABEZ, Elizabethtown, called to 

Cortland, N. Y. 

BOYNTON, NEHEMIAH, accepts call to 

Union ch., Boston, Mass. 

BUTLER, Epwarp P., Lyme, N. H., ac- 
cepts call to Sunderland, Maas. 

CHAPIN, GEORGE E., Lyman, Me., re- 

signs. 

DONOVAN, D., ord. in Little Falls, Minn. 

EMERSON, FREDERIC C., Lake Benton, 
Minn., resigns. 

GREELEY, FRANK N., called to Gi}man- 

ton, N. 

HEBBERD, S. S., Viroqua, accepts call to 

Menomonie, Wis. 

HIBBARD, Rorus P., inst. in Evangelical 

ch., Gloucester, Mass. 

HOADLEY, HORACE G., ord. in Kast Ca- 

naan, Conn. 

HUNT, EUGENE F., Hamilton, called to 

Hutchinson, Minn. 

HUNTINGTON, FREDERIC (Reformed Epis- 

copal), Worthington, Mass., called to 

Mayfiower ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

INGALLS, EpMonp C., Saco, Me., with- 

draws resignation. 

JONES, FRED. V., accepts call to First ch., 

Bevier, Mo. 

KAYE, JAMEs R., Chenoa, II1., accepts call 

to Newell, Ia. . 

KELSEY, HEnry H., accepts call to Fourth 

ch., Hartford, Conn, 

MANN, WILLIAM G.. Monson, called to 

Second ch., Biddeford, Me. 

NOBIS, LEwis B., Chicago Seminary, called 

to New Ulm, Minn. 

OAKEY, JAMES, David City, Neb., resigns. 

PARKER, H. H., Big agile; accepts call 

to Williamstown, Mich. 

PEASE, WILLIAM P,, De Pue, IIL, accepts 
call vo Rising City, Neb. 

PHILLIPS, DANIEL, accepts call to Rocky 
Hill, Conn. 

RICKER, ALBERT E., Chicago Seminary, 
accepts call to Ogalalla, Neb. 

ROGERS, Enocu E., Paynesville, Minn., 
resigns. 


RUSSELL, HowArp H., of Berea, %., ac- 
cepts call to evangelistic work in Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

SMITH, Ezra N., Waterville, Me., re- 

signs. 

SOULE, SHERROD, called to Dane Street 
ch., Beverly, Mass. 

STEVENS, FREDERIC 
Conn., resigns. 

STUBBINS, WILLIAM H., accepts call to 
Frankfort, Dak. 

SWIFT, CHARLEs F., Smyrna, called to 
New England ch., Saratoga, N. Y. 

TAYLOR, RAYNFSORD, Green Valley, Cal., 
resigns. 

THOMPSON, J. K., ord. as home mission- 
ary, in Fitchburg, Mass. 

TURNER, W. J.. ord. in Albion, Neb. 

UPTON, AvueustTus G., Norwich, invited to 
become Secretary of the New York State 
Home Missionary Society. 

VINCENT, SAMUEL L., W. Hartford, 
called to Bridgewater, Vt. 

WALCOTT, FRANK N., appointed financial 
agent of Iowa College, Grinnell, Ia. 
WEBB, STEPHEN W., inst. in South Hadley 

Fails, Mass. 
WEEDEN, CHARLES F., ord. in Colchester, 


Conn. 

WEEKS, FRANK M., Bonne Terre, Mo., 
resigns. 

WELLS, JAMEs D., Webster City, called to 


Ames, Ia. 

WHEEDEN, WILLIAM O., Providence, R. 
I., becomes acting pastor at Springfield, 
Vv 


t. 
WHITNEY, Jor. F., St. Johnsbury, Vt., 


resigns. 

WILLIAMSON, JAMEs S.. Bangor Semi- 
nary, called to Brewer Village, Me. 
WINCH, GEORGE W., Enfield, Conn., re- 

signs. 


L., Southington, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ANDERSON, T. A., accepts call to Upper 
Buffalo, Pa. Z 
AUSTIN, W. L.. New Albany, Ind., resigns, 
DUNN, JAMEs B., D.D., Jacksonville, Fla., 


resigns. 

GILSON, H. O., West. Theol. Sem., accepts 
call to Pigeon Creek, Pa. 

JONES, J. R., Welch Methodist ch., Ebens- 
burg, Pa., accepts call to Manor and 
Harrison City, O. 

LYLE, J. B., West. Theol. Sem., accepts 
call to Mt. Olivet, Mill Creek, Pa. 

McELROY. S. C., called to Denton, N. Y. 

McKITTRICK, W. J., called to Florida, 


yea 

MOREY, Lewis H., Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
called to First ch., Morristown, N. J. 

PICKENS, Joun L., West. Theol. Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Frankfort, Pa. 

PIERSON, A. T., D.D., Bethany ch., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., resigns. 

SCOTT, T. S., Rockford, Ill., called to Vin- 
cennes, Ind. 

STREET, Davin, Felicity, accepts call to 
Clyde and Green S 





ments. 


pring, O. 
WOODBURY, WEBSTER, Mauch Chunk, 
Pa., resigns. © 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention m our ust of “ Books of the Week 
wil be considered by us an equevaient to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


WINSOR’S NARRATIVE AND CRIT- 
ICAL HISTORY OF AMERICA.* 


BY TITUS MUNSON COAN, 











THE fourth and fifth volumes of Mr. 
Winsor’s history maintain the high 
standard of the three that have already 
been reviewed inthesecolumns. Volume 
IV opens with an essay by Prof. N. S. 
Shaler, of Harvard College, the paleon- 
tologist, upon the geological, physiogra- 
phic and climatic conditions of the North 
American continent, and especially of 
the United States. Upon these topics his 
conclusions are based upon a wide range 
of generalization in many domains of 
physical science. The essay is a compara- 
tive study of the natural gifts of the New 
and of the Old world, and its object is to 
outline in brief the physical conditions of 
the United States, including soil, climate, 
orographic disposition, mineral resources 
and natural products; and to show in 
what respects they are equal to those of 
Europe, wherein superior, and wherein 
inferior. 

What are the main points of Professor 
Shaler’sconclusions? We have a point of 
inferiority in the great Cordillera or 
mountain elevation of the West, an area 
which includes one-third of the whole 
country, and is destined in_ the 
most part to be forever arid except 
in spots where it can be redeemed 
by irrigation; and these spots do not 
amount to more than one-twentieth of 
the area. In the comparative deficiency 
of peninsulas and bays in our continent— 
that is to say in our limited coast-line, as 
compared with that of Europe—is another 
physiographic defect. Professor Shaler 
well describes our climate of extremes; 
but in likening it to the climates of West- 
ern Europe he falls into error. The cli- 
mates of Northwestern Europe at least 
are Gulf Streams climates: their condi- 
tions of temperature and moisture are 
continually controlled by this great ocean 
current, while in no part of our own 
country is the influence of an ocean cur- 
rent profoundly felt except upon the 
Pacific coast; and there, as Professor 
Shaler admits, the presence of fogs, in- 
tercepting the sunlight, nearly counter- 
balances the warmth derived from the 
ocean stream. The conditious of the cli- 
mates of the United States, and those of 
Western Enrope are widely unlike. The 
former are to be compared not with the 
European, but with Asiatic climates. The 
climates of our Eastern States correspond, 
both as to heat and moisture, more near- 
ly with those of Farther India, China and 
Chinese Tartary: and thoseof our central 
regions, with those of the great moun- 
tian regions of Central Asia. 

The Kuro-Siwo current, which pours 
upon the western coast of the continent, is 
comparatively ineffective. Hindered from 
reaching the Arctic Ocean by the narrow- 
ness of Behring Strait, it cannot temper 
the cold of that vast area of frozen seas, 
nor can it send its warm airs across the 
mighty barriers of the Cordilleras. The 
Arctic Ocean must forever render the 
larger part of the continent north of the 
United States unavailable for the uses of 
man; only ‘‘the northern watershed of 
the St. Lawrence, the valley of Lake 
Winnepeg and the Saskatchawan, and the 
west coast region as far north as Alaska” 
—the region which includes the vast and 
fertile grain fields of Canada—are useful 
for human habitation. 

Professor Shaler divides the country 
south of these domains of northern cold, 
as far as it lies within the limits of the 
United States, into six different regions, 
according to soil and physical conforma- 
tion, First, the eastern lowlands lying 
between the shore and the Appalachian 
ranges; second, the lowlands of the Gulf 
States; third, the great plain of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley; fourth, the table-lands and 
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mountains of the Appalachian region, 
which our author considers to be the 
finest part of the United States as regards 
climate, soil and healthfulness; fifth, the 
vast elevated region of the Cordilleras, 
west of the Mississippi Valley; and, lastly, 
a narrow region forming the shore-lands 
of the Pacific States. As to the soils of 
the country, those north of 35° and east of 
the one-hundredth meridian are generally 
good, and the variety of crops is greater 
than that of Europe. But all the coun- 
try north of the Susquebanna River, and 
half of the states north of the Ohio, have 
soils which have been subjected to glacial 
action; and from these areas it takes 
thirty days of labor per acre to remove 
the stones, and another thirty days to 
clear away the trees—two months of 
labor per acre on an average before the 
soil is fitted for tillage. These soils are 
not very fertile but are very permanent. 
It was through their ample crops of 
Indian corn that European civilization 
was in the main sustained, and succeeded 
in penetrating to the fertile regions of 
the Mississippi Valley, whose vast un- 
wooded areas required no preparation 
for tillage. 

The European colonies were in the 
main fortunate in the regions to which 
the first American immigrations were 
made; in soil, climate, and in contact 
with the sea, these regions were equal to 
any outside of Europe. The recital of our 
natural wealth is very impressive. In 
iron, the most important of mineral sub- 
stances for the use of man, our supply 
exceeds that of any other country that has 
been carefully explored, and is practically 
limitless. The same may be said of our 
coal, our mineral oils, and our vast areas 
of oil-bearing shales. In the Ohio Valley 
there is an area of over 100,000 square 
miles of these shales, which are on the 
average over 1,500 feet thick ; this is equal 
to a lake of oil as large as New York and 
Pennsylvania, and fifteen feet deep. In 
these respects we are better endowed than 
other countries in which the greater dis- 
ruption of the strata has allowed the min- 
eral oils to flow away. The Cordillera 
region is especially rich in the precious 
metals—a questionable benefit. In the 
finer marbles our quarries are deficient; 
but in all other building-materials the 
United States are very rich. An inter- 
esting chapter on the flood products of the 
country points out the important influ- 
ence that Indian corn had upon its rapid 
settlement; while the cultivation of to- 
bacco is named as the definite influence 
that established slavery within our bor- 
ders. The peculiar institution that was 
nurtured by the tobacco culture was fas- 
tened upon us by the culture of cotton. 

Another section is devoted to the causes 
which led to the predominance of the 
English over the French colonization in 
North America ; and this leads us to the 
essential subject-matter of these volumes. 
It is that of the French and English ex- 
plorations and settlements from 1500 to 
1763—from Verrazano, Cortereal and Car- 
tier down to the French and Indian wars 
of New England and Acadia. The au- 
thorship of the different chapters, each of 
which is accompanied by a critical essay 
or editorial note, has been assigned to sev- 
eral different hands. Prominent among 
them are the editor himself, who has de- 
scribed the times of Joliet, Marquette, 
La Salle, Hennepin, the Jesuit Re- 
lations, New England from _ 1689 
to 1768, the French amd Indian wars, 
Maryland and Virginia in the eight- 
eenth century, and the tragical struggle 
between France and England for the 
great valleys of North America; George 
Dexter describes the earliest explorations 
by Cortereal, Verrazano, Gomez and 
Thevet; Judge J. G. Shea, already well 
known by the studies of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in North America, writes the 
chapter on the Jesuits, Recollects and the 
Indians; Edmund F, Slafter the chapter 
on Champlain; Charles C. Smith, the 
account of Acadia, Cape Breton, and the 
wars on the sea-boards; Edward D. Neill 
the discoveries along the great lakes; 
Geo. Stewart, Jr., the chapter on Fronte- 
nac and his times; Berthold Fernow, the 
chapter on the New Netherlands, or 
the Dutch in North America, and on 





the middle colonies; Gregory B. Keane, 
the chapter on New Sweden, or theSwedes 
on the Delaware; Andrew M. Davis, 
Canada and Louisiana; Wm. J. Rivers, 
the Carolinas; and Charles C. Jones, Jr., 
the English colonization of Georgia. 
Such is the wide range of topics that are 
included in the present volumes. 

The chapter on the earlier discoveries 
of North America cover ground that de- 
serves to be better known than itis. Es- 
pecially interesting is the notice of the 
voyages of Verrazano, who discovered the 
sea-board of the United States from South 
Carolina to Maine and onward to Nova 
Scotia—more than 700 leagues of unknown 
territory—in the spring of 1524. Verrazano 
first discovered aad entered New York 
Bay and Manhattan Island, and described 
the Hudson River and its Palisades; while 
the most plausible derivation of the name 
‘‘Manhattan” is to be found in Verraza- 
no’s letter, where he uses the French word 
Manants to describe the aboriginal na- 
tives of New York Island. The word was 
corrupted by the Dutch into Manaten and 
later into Manhattan. This may or may 
not bea true derivation, but the fact re- 
mains that to a French expedition sent 
out by Francis I, and commanded by the 
Italian sailor Verrazano, belongs the 
credit of the discovery of New York Bay. 
and of more than one-half of our eastern 
sea-board. Thestory of this expedition is 
given with much more fullness in Weise’s 
‘* Discoveries of North America” than by 
Mr. Dexter. 

Another interesting chapter is that 
in which Judge Shea has given an ac- 
count of the faithful missionary service 
of the Catholic missionaries in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. No 
words can adequately describe the heroism 
of such men as Fathers Isaac Jogues, 
Brebceuf, Lalemant, Garnier, Chavanel 
and of many others, who suffered mar- 
tyrdom more cruel and pathetic than any 
others recorded in history of human de- 
votion. Especially touching was the case 
of Father Jogues. After escaping from 
the most cruel tortures from the Mo- 
hawks, in New York, one of which was 
the biting off the ends of his fingers by 
the Indian children, Governor Kieft, of 
New York (then NewAmsterdam), secured 
his passage to France, where, in 1643, he 
arrived, after many trials and disasters. 
When he disclosed his name he was re- 
ceived with passionate joy and reverence. 
Pope Urban VIII granted him a special 
dispensation, and the queen-mother, Anne 
of Austria, kissed his mutilated hands, 
Soon after this, with full knowledge of 
the fate that awaited him, he returned to 
Canada, and the remnant of his life was 
extinguished under the cruel tortures of 
the Indians. Thestory of Father Jogues 
is told with more fullness by Parkman 
than here, and still more fully by Judge 
Shea in his ‘‘ Jogues Papers.” The his- 
tory of Catholic missions abounds in in- 
stances of this unequaled heroism. The 
latest case known to us is that of a living 
martyrdom that may now be witnessed in 
the Hawaiian Islands by one who will 
penetrate to the leper colony on Molokai. 
Father Damien some years ago, no other 
help being offered, voluntarily assumed 
the spiritual care of the sufferers upon 
this plague-inhabited island. Leprosy is 
communicated by contact; he was per- 
fectly aware beforehand of the loath- 
some death that awaited him; and Father 
Damien is now suffering his slow martyr- 
dom by leprosy. Devoted men like these, 
incommensurable heroisms like these, ele- 
vate one’s conception of the possibilities 
of human nature. 

Mr. Stewart’s chapter on Frontenac 
and his times is written with fairness, 
and gives a sufficient summary of a very 
interesting epoch; but the style is dry, 
and the author does not often give his 
own opinion of the events. The fourth 
volume closes with instructive chapters 
on the New Netherlands, or Dutch in 
North America, and the Swedes on the 
Delaware River. 

The fifth volume opens with the history 
of the French in Canada and Louisiana, 
and the well-considered, tho finally 
unsuccessfnl attempt to join them under 
one colonial administration by means of 
the Mississippi River. The chapter on 








Acadia, tho carefully and compactly — 
written, is not one that leaves us with 
any fresh impression of the subject. The 
writer 1s evidently not in sympathy with 
the spirit or the religion of the French co}. 
onies. In reading Parkman’s History we 
see more clearly than here the reasons why 
the Acadian settlement was nota success, 
As relates to the Canadian colonies, the 
Jesuits, and the conversion of the In- 
dians, Parkman’s views leave us with 
a better impression of the question. The 
French colonization in America cannot 
be likened either tothe English or the 
Spanish. The three have essentially dis- 
tinct characters, The Spanish colonized 
for the sake of profit; they sought for 
gold, and their endeavors to convert the 
savages were rather the outcome of their 
religious intolerance than of the humani- 
tarian spirit. The Puritans came to se- 
cure independence of worship and cus- 
toms; and selfishness grew up with inde- 
pendence asa natural result. The French 
hoped long to tind a way to the East In- 
dies, and explored the St. Lawrence and 
the lakes for nearly one hundred years 
in the hope of crossing the mighty con- 
tinent. They did not seek to dispossess 
natives, but rather to dwell with them in 
peace. That they wished them to be 
Christians wasa natural and worthy de- 
sire. They went about it with all charity 
and devotion. Their courage and their 
devotion clearly show thatif the Indian 
races could have been refined or redeem- 
ed, these heroic French missionaries were 
the ones to doit. But the gross material 
was incapable of™receiving the finish 
which they desired to give. 

This History has the merits and the 
faults of a work that has been composed 
by many different hands. But the merits 
of the work far outweigh the disadvan- 
tages that are imposed upon it by its plan, 
The lack of continuity will trouble only 
the too rapid reader. On the other hand, 
the scholarship and care with which the 
story of the Western World is here re- 
counted, together with the abundant col- 
lateral documents, so to speak. which ac- 
company each chapter—the critical es- 
says, the bibliography, the maps, por- 
traits and autographs—all together make 
this work the most important contribu- 
tion of our time to American history, 


-* 


RECENT FICTION. 


It is with an unusual rapidity and merit 
that Perez Galdos, who is classed among 
the younger contemporary Spanish novel- 
ists, has achieved his reputation. The an- ° 
nouncement of a book from his pen is now 
received by the critic with almost as much 
interest as the intelligence of a fresh fiction 
by Daudet or Mallock. Galdos has the field 
very much to himself, and is indeed almost 
the single, if not the single, Spanish writer 
of our time who is read by all nationalities. 
Mr. William S. Gottsberger introduced 
him to America by a two-volume transla- 
tion of his remarkable story “ Gloria’’; in 
which is a most vivid study of social life in 
a Spanish rural town, a scathing satire on 
the corrupted and superficial condition of 
the Catholic religion in Spain, and an emo- 
tional situation of great dramatic force— 
love between a Christian girl and a Jew, 
neither of them being able to cast aside 
their profound religious convictions for the 
other’s faith. There were pages in “Gloria’”’ 
of astonishing irony and invective against 
bigotry and cant, of a rare descriptive 
grace, and of a dry humor seldom excelled 
by a European novelist; and such scenes 
as the passionate interviews between Gloria 
and Daniel Morton, her Israelitish lover, 
the inimitable Holy Week doings in Ficd- 
briga village, the chapters “‘ A Sinner and a 
Heretic,”’ ‘‘The Image on Its Way,” and 
“Agape,” in which latter the very essence 
of some phrases of unintelligent religiosity 
in the Spanish character were portrayed. 
‘“Gloria”’ was altogether a daring, unique 
and absorbingly interesting study. Leon 
Roch is the title of the latest work of Gal- 
dos. The basis of thought and action 
in it is similar to the preceding story. 
The hero, Leon Roch, is an amiable and in- 
tellectual society man, whom the frivolous 
and deteriorated condition of religion in his 
country has reduced to atheism. He reads 
much, writes well in connection with his 
antagonism to faith, and is respected as a 
consistent disbeliever. He falls in love with 
a young and lovely woman, saturated with 
Catholicism as a matter of the heart and 
the emotions rather than the intellect, and 
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their marriage takes place with every ex- 
ternal augury of happiness. But each 
party to it has secretly expected modifica- 
tions of the other’s attitude to religion, 
which, alas, do not come—as it is never safe 
to expect they will come on the part of any 
husband or any wife. Daniel discovers in 
his impressionable young wife’s ceremonial- 
ism and unquestioned dogmatic subjection 
only a further instance of the childishness 
and superstition of inspiration through the 
vehicle of the Church. Maria,unfortunately, 
determines that her husband must be coer- 
ced orcoaxed into its acceptance. Her whole 
mental and emotional nature undergoes a 
radical and unhappy change in the process. 
Little by little she becomes a dévote and a 
bigot: adoring Leon and driving him into 
complete alienation by her severe and in- 
tolerant course, and, naturally enough, 
leaving him in the way of mortal tempta- 
tions that would otherwise have had no con- 
trol over him. The struggle is long and 
bitter, the entire book being taken up with 
it. It arouses the most vivid and painful 
sympathy in the reader’s mind. He tra-es 
jt stage by stage. Its tragic and singularly 
natural conclusion deepens the impression 
that this central element of the novel 
produces. The characters are like living 
and actual personages, not fictions. One 
feels that he has lived with them, not 
read about them. It is not necessary 
tosay that around the leading personages, 
Leon Roch and his wife, and their immedi- 
ate family circle, are grouped a subordinate 
set of characters and a host of minor inci- 
dents admirably entertaining and descrip- 
tive: the portraitures of the vulgar con- 
tractor Fucar, of the Marchioness Gonzaga, 
a worldly, weak-minded woman, of Luis 
Gonzaga and of the unfortunate but love- 
able Pepa Fucar are admirable; and the 
study of one individual, Father Paoletti, is 
so amazingly fine a piece of art, worthy of 
Vibert or Casanova thatit deservesa special 
word. Leon Roch is a far more artistic 
piece of literary work than “‘Gloria.”” The 
style smoother, the balance and proportion 
of things more harmonious, and the touch 
greater in delicacy. Either novel is of un- 
common power and individuality. (New 
York: W. S. Gottsberger & Co.) 

Harmonia, announced as by the author 
of “ Estelle Russell,” is a very elaborate and 
eomplicated book. Its dramatis persone 
are so numerous, and its action is sufficient- 
ly sluggish for the average reader’s bewil- 
derment before he has progressed very far. 
The central idea of it is always interesting, 
the organizing of an American community 
similar to that of Rugby, Tenn.; and the 
practical workings of such a system of social 
life and welfare among the colonists. The 
English settlers, American residents, Ne- 
gro folk and a miscellaneous multitude of 
characters are drawn witha hand that isun- 
doubtedly practiced; and theincidents that 
naturally occur, in such a raw condition of 
existence, give the book considerable life. 
But in the bulk of Ha~monia its real point 
is ost sight of, and its effect on the reader’s 
mind is not nearly so specific as we are sure 
the author proposed making it. (London: 
Macmillan & Co.) 

The Doom of Mamelons, by W. H. H. 
Murray, reads like a dilu.ion, occasionally 
a caricature, one might say, of Cooper’s 
fr ntier stories of the second class—withits 
extravagant and pompous setting of an 
Indian legend of, we understand, Lenni- 
Lenape origin. Mr. Murray’s literary 
career may have been erratic; but it hardly 
excuses his now. putting forth to public 
mirth so indifferent and fantastic a trifle as 
is this caprice. (Philadelphia: Hubbard 
Bros.) 


+> 
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In Richard Lepsius (New York: W. S. 
Gottsberger) Prof. Georg Ebers has added 
to his series of historical romances a true 
story of real life. To the narrative of this 
actual career he has so applied his remark- 
able powers of vivid portraiture that now, 
when the subject of his art is no longer with 
us, we are able to see him more clearly and 
prize him more fully and highly even than 
when he was present in the flesh. One 
would naturally wonder why, in the selec- 
tion of a biographer, the sons of the great 
man were passed by (who not only ought to 
have been better informed about the facts 
of a father’s private and public history, but 
who ought to have written as a matter of 
filial love), and a stranger was selected to 
perform the dutiful task. But, in the 
course of the story we read how this 
stranger was oncea pupil of the great mas- 
ter, and how, when this young and enthu- 
siastic student was obliged by illness to 
keep the house during a whole winterterm, 
the great master was so gracious as to visit 
theinvalid on a certain day of every week 
and go over the essential parts of the Iec- 





attention, for which no material equivalent 

could be returned, but gratitude only, or 

growth in the knowledge so dear to both, or 

a personal love equal to that of one’s own 

child; the love of a son in science—and then 

we see why the affectionate pupil was 

chosen before any member of the great 

teacher’s family. Besides, it is readily 

conceivable that none of Lepsius’s off- 

spring were comparable to Ebers in the 

mastery of memorial skill; both for subtle 

analysis and brilliant delineation we are 

convinced by the product that exactly the 

right and the best artist was employed ; 

and to Ebers it was no difficult task. The 

materials were abundant, indeed so super- 

abundant that the greater part of his labor 
consisted in sifting and sorting out, mainly 
from the innumerable letters and the exist- 
ing diaries of both Professor and Mrs. 

Lepsius—that of the latter alone reaching 
to the length of twenty-seven volumes! 
Yet, after the tribute of a grateful heart is 
done, its author, acknowledging that others 
must judge whether or wot in this instance 
the old adage holds true, ‘“‘A pupil’s praise 
is lame,’’ declares : ‘‘ I am conscious of hav- 
ing handled my brush with love indeed, but 
also with all fidelity. By its very nature 
a painting cannot be of any great size; 
accordingly, this picture of Lepsius does 
not exceed the limits of a very moderate 
volume. But in so small a compass its 
writer contrives to sketch his boyhood, 
school days, university period, experiences 
asa “journeyman” in his profession, and 
finally, under the title of “master work- 
man,” the laborious remainder of his life 
in Berlin. After these, in the German 
method, the home of Lepsius and his indi 
vidual character are drawn in charming 
colors; from all of which it appears that 
his many later years of thought, produc- 
tion and teaching, were only the elabora- 
tion of the chief undertaking of Lepsius 
in early life, in “hich he at once achieved 
success and held it to the end. This may 
most properly be expressed in the terms of 
Ebers himself: 

“Lepsius had already given particular atten- 
tion to the two special departments in which he 
was to achieve the greatest and most fruitful 
results. These departments were first. history. 
with its numerical groundwork of chronology, 
and in the second place, mythology. Here, 
everything was still to be achieved, for before 
the hieroglyphics had been deciphered, scholars 
had been obliged to depend solely upon Grecian 
accounts of the Ecyptian kings and gods. espe- 
cially upon those given by Herodotus, and there- 
fore had often relied on reports which were 
most inadequate, and which in many cases were 
misunderstood. The power recently acquired 
of reading the writing of the Egvptians dis- 
closed a wealth of original material, which was 
unexpected, new and authentic. The incontro- 
vertible importance of this was self-evident, 
and even during Champollion’s lifetime many 
rushed upon the freshly discovered mines. and 
sought to rifle them for historical and mytho- 
logical purposes. But, altho at the outset many 
mistakes and uncertainties were rectified, and 
much that was incontestably new was estab- 
lished, yet. on the other hand, error after 
error was introduced into the science by the 
rash course of the immediate successors of 
Champollion. They received on faith 
that which they onlv half comprehended, 
and applied it without care or criticism. 
They instituted comparisons upon bases 
either false or insufficiently established, and 
by means of them arrived at conclusions that 
we can now only regard with scorn and dismay. 
Tn place of the imperfect knowledge of former 
time there appeared as its evil successor a dis- 
order without parallel. The grateful, but diffi- 
cult task undertaken by Lepsius was to clear 
this away, and compel Egvptological research 
to conformto the same critical method which 
has become obligatory for o'her branches of 
study. and without which there can be no 
soundness in science. Outof vacu+ and unreg- 
ulated fancies concerning Egyptian history and 
mvthology, he formed a tiue Egyptian history 
and science of Egyptian divinities. By his 
strong hand were restrained the more or less 
ingenious and active divagations of Champol- 
lion’s sucerssors, and he pointed out the path by 
which alone Egyptology could succeed in win- 
ning the name of ascience. His course was at 
the same time bold. prudent and dextrous. He 
considered the whole extent of the monumental 
material collected by himself, or otherwise at- 
tainable, separated it into groups, sifted these, 
and treated the essential constituents which he 
thus extracted according to the same critical 
method to which he had become accustomed in 
other departments of science. ... There is al- 
most no edifice in the whole domain of Egyptol- 
ogy where thefoundation stone does not bear 
the name of Lepsius.” 


by this little volume in one’s breast centers, 
as the rehearsal proceeds, less on Lepsius 
himself than around her whom he chose to 
bethe honor of his home. Readers of his 
** Letters from Egypt’’ many years ago, and 
later of his ‘‘Chronology,” do not require 
to be told how easily he then rejected old 


Still, it should be added, the interest raised: 


East he returned home, as Ebers tells us, 
entirely self-reliant, understanding himself 
and his aims, and capable of maintaining 
his own stand in the face of opposition, no 
longer holding to the dogmas of any circum- 
scribed confession, tho retaining faith in 
God and adhering to Christ as the har- 
binger of pure self-sacrificing human love— 
about what we usually call a ‘‘free-thinker.”’ 
Withal, he had gained so complete a 
mastery over his own emotions as to seem 
ever unimpassioned and cold. By a most 
singular chance, accident? nay, rather 
good-fortune, he now made the acquaint- 
ance of rare Lilli Klein, a daughter of the 
celebrated composer. A romantic love was 
the consequence immediately, and a united 
life followed. But what a contrast! for she 
was a Christian of most positive convic- 
tions and warmest religious experience. 
Only eighteen years of age when he was 
thirty-five, she was a charming, happy 
bride of childlike archness, finely culti- 
vated, ever enthusiastic and restless in good 
deeds. And in after time the little that 
must needs be seen of her in association 
with her husband kindles the liveliest curi- 
osity to learn more, and often leads one to 
wish that the thread of the memoir might 
leave the one and follow the other. In fact 
Dr. Ebers confesses this superiority: 

“The perusal of ber journal has therefore af- 
forded us genuine pleasure, and it has exhibited 
to our soul as well as to our sight, the character 
of a woman so singular and noble in her love, 
her activity and her aspiration that we separate 
from it with sincere admiration, but also with 
deep regret. It would be to abuse a great trust, 
were we to yield to a desire to portray the char- 
acter of its author from the avowals contained 
in this journal, and yet this wouid excite quite 
different, and tenfold greater, interest than that 
of her husband.”’ 

By all means may the story of so saintly 
and lovely a spirit remain not long con- 
cealed, and let Professor Ebers’s gifted pen 
be the instrument of its revelation! 


....It wasa good and wise step taken by 

the Board of Publication of the Cumber- 

land Presbyterian Church when it arranged 

with the Rev. B. W. McDonnold, D.D., 

LL.D., for the editing of the History 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
which has now appeared in a large octavo 
of 679 pages. The method adopted for the 
preparation of the volume was that of se- 
lecting from the whole field such character- 
istic matter a3 would illustrate the life and 
progress of the denomination, its distinct- 
ive principles, methods and ideas, and at 
the same time make a volume of good read- 
ing for the members of this communion. 
While to Dr. McDonnold belongs the credit 
and responsibility of authorship he had 
valuable associates in the work whose co- 
operation and review have given the history 
a representative character which few vo!- 
umes can enjoy. Dr. McDonnold has a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the Cumberland 
Church history which no man living shares 
with him. There was no other large work 
to dispute the ground with him, Dr. Cris- 
man’s ‘‘ Origin and Doctrines of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church,” excellent as 
it is, being too brief a sketch to answer the 
purposes ofahistory. For the early part of 
the work the editor has had at his disposal 
a large collection of manuscript history 
from James McGready, Ferris Ewing, Sam- 
uel McAden, Robert Bell, Robert Donnell 
and Thomas Calhoun. At two periods of 
his life he was called on to travel far and 
wide among the churches, and the twelve 
years spent in this way and the habit of 
keeping a memoranda have resulted in an 
acquaintance with the subject unrivaled in 
breadth and definiteness. The whole history 
is divided into six Periods, of which the first 
extends from the beginning of the great re- 
vival to the organization of the Council, or 
from 1796 to 1806; the second covers the in- 
terval from the organization of the Council 
in 1806 to the organization of the General 
Assembly in 1829; the third reaches 
to the removal of Cumberland College 
in 1842; the fourth comes down to 
the St. Louis Assembly in 1861; the 
fifth comprises the history from the 
beginning of the Civil War in 1861 to the 
Warrensburg Assembly in 1870, and the 
sixth completes the record down to 1887. 
This general plotting of the work has the 
merit of organizing the history around the 
actualsteps of progression and pivotal cen- 
ters of Church life and progress in the devel- 
opment of the denomination. It not only 
nucleates the book, but it organizes the his- 
tory and stamps its epochs and its progres- 
sive steps firmly and distinctly on it. To 
the active Christian the present must al- 
ways have a paramount interest, and from 
this view the more recent phases of the 
Cumberland history are the most interest- 
ing. It is a body which has laid great stress 
on activity and fruitfulness, and the editor 








tures with him—an act of most unusual 


views and accepted interpretations of the 
Bible. From his prolonged sojourn in the 








has nobly redeemed his promise not to de- 


vote himself so much to the question how 

the Church arose, or how it was organized, 

as to what it has been and what it has done. 

It would, however, have been unpardonable 

to have slighted the story of its origin or 

the characteristic feature imprinted on the 
denomination at its birth, or, if not, then 

certainly in the cradle. The Cumberland 

Church has been marked all through by two 
great features. First it was and is doctrinally 
a freer type of Presbyterian Calvinism. It is 
to its credit that it was the unimpaired 
sharpness and definiteness of this freer or- 
thodoxy which after the late War made the 
reunion of the denomination with the Pres- 
byterians South impracticable. The whole 
aspect of the question of free-will and hu- 
man agency, of the scope of the Atonement, 
of the congenital depravity of human na- 
ture as seen in infants, and the universal 
operation of grace on the whole race, was 
found still to be too free for organic union 
with the Presbyterian Church, South. .In 
addition to this the Cumberland has been a 
pioneer and missionary Church, and bears 
to this day the marks of its apostolic zeal 
as the seal of its ministry and the crown of 
its rejoicing. This volume is replete with 
proofs, examples and illustrations. The 
history is eminently a revival history. The 
doctrinal b»sis of the Church is definitely 
framed to make it a preaching Church. It 
is a creed that can be preached simply, 
strongly and directly, and which as preach- 
ed becomes the efficient means of bringing 
the Gospel to bear directly en the con- 
sciences of men. To preachers, evangelists 
and active workers in all branches of the 
Church the book will prove a mine of fruit- 
ful examples as well as an inspiring spring. 
(Nashville, Tenn.: Board of Publication of 
Cumberland Pres. Church. $3.00.) 


..--Lt can hardly be called a complaint to 
remark that a limited and more or less 
polemical interest has influenced Dr. John 
Kells Ingram in writing his History of 
Political Economy, when the opening sen- 
tences of his first chapter frankly avow 
the intention of providing the economic 
school to which he belongs with a text-book 
as the motive and excuse for writing the 
history. This frank admission does not, 
however, modify the fact that the History 
is written with a purpose, and that it is 
made to conform throughout to the au- 
thor’s economic convictions. Dr. Ingram is 
one of the English economists who have 
been deeply dissatisfied with the system or- 
dinarily received in that country, espe- 
cially as formulated by Ricardo, Mills and 
Cairnes, and has written this volume as the 
most effective way of showing what he and 
his school dislike in the accepted systems 
and how they would modify them. He 
says: 

“It is thought that our position will be ren- 
dered clearer and our further progress facili- 
tated by tracing historically, and from a gener- 
al point of view, the course of speculation 
regarding economic phenomena, and contem- 
plating the successive forms of opinion concern- 
ing them in relation to the periods at which 
they were respectively evolved. And thisis the 
task undertaken in the following pages.” 


While this consideration must undoubtedly 
limit the scope of the work and to some ex- 
tent deprive it of the broad and universal 
character of ahistory which grew only and 
entirely out of a historic impulse, it does 
not at all lower its value or its own ground 
or within the limits the author has pre- 
scribed for it. It would be hardly possible 
to hit ona method which would be equally 
effective to bring out the points on which 
the school to which he belongs part com- 
pany with the orthodox teachers, or what 
changes they wish to make in the received 
opinions. Dr. Ingram himself takes upa 
position in this volume of extreme mcder- 
ation, so far as we are able to ascertain 
what it is, which, by the way, we are too 
often unable to do. Viewed in the light we 
have placed it, of a historical critique, the 
work is done with great ability and success. 
Tho we find ourselves in wide disagreement 
with the author both as to his own posi- 
tions and as to the interpretation and value 
he puts on the work of economists who 
have preceded him, it must be a blind 
reader indeed who fails to discover the 
great usefulness and acuteness of the 
critique. The poorest part of the book is 
the notice of what has been done in this 
country. Here Dr. Ingram betrays his 
limitations; but we did not suppose that 
there was any economic clique in this coun- 
try from which he could have drawn what 
is obviously his impression that Henry 
Charles Carey was our greatest economist. 
(Macmillan & Co. $1.50.) 


....-Mr. H. Morse Stephens, of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, has made a distinct effort in 
his new History of the French Revolution 





to rise above the national, partisan and lo- 
cal prejudices which have so much embar- 
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rassed the history of this period and to in- 
corporate into his volumes the new material 
which during the past thirty years has enor- 
mously accumulated. The vast collection 
in the British Museum alone contains mat- 
ter enough to justify a student who has the 
ability to put it together for asking the pub- 
lic to read a new book. Thé objects Mr. 
Stephens had in view and the reasons which 
led him to undertake the work are fully ex- 
plained in the preface to the first volume, 
where the reader who is curious in such 
matters will find the best possible condensed 
sketch of the new material which has 
lately become available to the student, 
much of it since Taine concluded his His- 
tory.. The only volume which has appeared 
in this country is the first, which is published 
in av authorized American edition, to which 
the author contributes a special introduc- 
tion by the Scribners. It carries the his- 
tory to the events succeeding the death of 
Mirabeau and the close of the constitu- 
ent assembly. The opening of the 
new sources of knowledge tho most evi- 
dent in clearing up the relations of Mira- 
beau with the court, are not, so far as this 
volume goes, sufficient to give the reader a 
series of surprises or of reversals of his pre- 
vious convictions. The greatest gain to be 
expected in the work, so far as we can judge 
from the first volume,is in the point of 
view from which it is written and the au- 
thor’s freer and more impartial treatment of 
the evidence. We note, however, that his 
description of Lafayette has some touch of 
English rancor. We shall reserve fuller 
notice of the work for the second volume 
when the more critical period of the history 
is reached. Meantime we will only add that 
as far as it is completed the workis a monu- 
ment of candid, industrious scholarship and 
careful method. (Price, $2.50.) In con- 
nection with the above we notice The 
Causes of the French Revolution, by Rich- 
ard Heath Dabney, Professor of History in 
the State University of Indiana. This vol- 
ume is based on a series of lectures deliver. 

ed before the Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity at Lexington, Va. They are substan- 
tially compiled from tbe study of Taine, 

Buckle, and other historians of the period. 

They have the merit of making a long story 
short, and are written in a direct, telling 
style which makes them highly satisfactory 
to the general reader. (Henry Holt & Co. 

$1.25.) 


-The Baptist Quarterly Review for 
April contains a striking paper on‘: Two 
American Religions,” Mormonism and 
Spiritualism, by the Rev. Stanley A. Mc- 
Kay. ‘The other leading papers are ‘“‘ The 
Classes against the Masses,” by the Hon. J. 
L. M. Curry; ‘‘Some Modern Latin Hymns,”’ 
by the Rev. W. S. McKenzie, D.D.; ‘* Minis- 
terial Unction,”’ by the Rev. John Love, Jr.; 
and ‘‘Preaching to Spirits in Prison,’”’ by 
the Rev. A. C. Kendrick, D.D. The A. 
M. E. Church Review for the same month 
has a longer table of contents than we can 
reprint, tho we can cordially commend the 
Review as one of the most promising indica- 
tions of the progress of the African race in 
this country.— The Contemporary for 
April opens with a paper by Max Miiller on 
Frederick III,which is really a plea for secur- 
ing the peace and disarmament of Europe by 
some kind of an alliance between Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Spain and Sweden. There 
is little doubt that Bismarck has directly 
and indirectly pursued some suchend as 
this, tho the final stage of general disarma- 
ment does not yet seem to be near. The 
number is a strong one with two papers on 
the question which is now exciting so wide 
interest as to the Mohammedans and Afri- 
ca, one by Grant Allen and the other by 
Canon MacColl. The closing paper on 
‘*Contemporary Life and Thought in Tur- 
key,’’ though unsigned, comes, we under- 
stand, from a wel!-known authority of the 
the first eminence, and after whom no one 
would presume to speak on this subject. 

Leonard Scott Publication Co.) 











essed A recent number of ‘ Educational 
Topics of the Day” contains a series of 
papers by L. R. Klemm, Ph.D., many of 
which have already been published in edu- 
cational journals, and are now offered to 
the public in a permanent and systematic 
form as Chips from a Teacher’s Workshop. 
Mr. Klemm has held many responsible posi- 
tions in connection with the public schools. 
He is now abroad studying the public 
schools in England, France, Holland, Ger- 
many and Switzerland, with the view, we 
understand, of preparing a second collection 
of ‘‘ Chips” on European subjects. (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard; New York: C. T. Dilling- 
ham.) Adolphe Dreyspring’s First Ger- 





man Reader on the Cumulative Method 
has many good points. The Reader is a 
neatly constructed story, conversational, 
arranged in an order of increasing diffi- 





culty, and crowded with conversational 
terms. Grammar is supplied as needed in a 
running commentary of foot-notes; while 
above, at the top of the pages, is a little il- 
lustrative comedy carried on in pictures 
neatly sketched, and which illustrate the 
story developed in the Reader. These 
sketches are certainly neatly done, spirited 
and lively, and would possibly delight the 
young students more than the story or the 
German lesson. There is, however, not 
much German in them. For very young 
beginners they may serve a good purpose, 
but not after a boy is old enough to bein 
trousers and boots. (D. Appleton & Co. 
70 cents ) 


.. In William the Conqueror, by Edward 
A. Freeman, Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford, Mac- 
millav & Co, publish the first of a series of 
“Twelve English Statesmen.” It is a 
portrait of a man and the interpretation cf 
a history done as only Mr. Freeman can, in 
that leisurely, effective brevity of his which 
omits nothing and yet neither crowds the 
page nor spins out the story. The volumes 
to follow are Henry IT, by Mrs. J. R. Green; 
Edward I, by F. York Powell; Henry VII, 
by James Gairdner; Wolsey, by Professor 
Creighton; Elizabeth, by the Dean of St. 
Paul’s; Oliver Cromwell, by Frederic Har- 
rison; William III, by H. D. Traill; Wal- 
pole, Chatham and Pitt, by John Morley, 
and Peel, by J. R. Thursfield. From the 
same admirable author we have Four 
Oxford Lectures, 1887, fifty Years of 
European History, Teutonic Conquest in 
Gaul and Britain, by Edward A. Free- 
man. The two lectures devoted to the first 
of these topics are a review of the last fifty 
years of European political history. They 
trace and mark the changes which have 
occurred since 1837 in the most philosophi- 
cal manner, with ability and a broad states- 
manlike criticism, which satisfies the ideal 
requirements of historic study. (Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.25.) 


_ 
* 


LITERARY NOTES. 


fHE second part of Jenning’s ‘“ Manual 
of Church History,” covering the medieval 
and modern eras, will be published this 
week by Thomas Whittaker. The two 
volumes form a rapid survey of a great 
stretch of history. Mr. Whittaker will also 
publish immediately the fourth and con- 
cluding series of ‘‘ Expositions,” by the 
well-known Samuel Cox, D.D. 


.-Mr. W. R. Jenkins, the publisher of 
standard fvreign literature for American 
readers who are interested in French, Ger- 
man and other European languages, has 
brought out a fine edition of Victor Hugo’s 
“*Quatre-Vingt-Treize,’”’ printed in one 
volume, uniform with the publisher’s choice 
edition of Hugo’s ‘‘ Les Misérables.” It is 
an admirably, convenient and handsome 
publication forthe library or the study 
table. Mr. Jenkins has also in press Mme, 
Henri Gréville’s new story, ‘‘ Perdue.” 








..-A recent communication from Japan 
gives someinteresting points on the period- 
ical literature of that remarkable country. 
The larger papers are nearly all of the ad- 
vanced type. The leading publication of 
this kind is the Jiji Shimpo, whose lead- 
ing spirit is Fukuzawa, the favorite of 
young Japan. He seeks in a parliamentary 
form of government the future prosperity 
of the country and demands the introduc- 
tion of Christianity by decree of government, 
also the equality of women before the law. 
His model is the United States Government. 
His paper has recently been suppressed, but 
will doubtless make its appearance again 
soon under some other name and in some 
other form but in the same spirit. 


..G. P. Putnam’s Sons add to their an- 
nouncements of forthcoming publications: 
‘The Story of Boston,’”’ by Arthur Gilman, 
and “‘The Story of Washington,” by 
Charles Burr Todd, in their ‘Great Cities’’ 
Series. In the series of ‘German Classics 
for American Students,” now appearing, will 
be included “Selections from Lessing’s 
Prose,”’ edited by Horatio S. White, of Cor- 
nell University. To their list of works in 
Economic and Political Science will be ap- 
pended ‘‘ The Tariff History of the United 
States, 1789-1888,’ a reissue, in one volume, 
with a large addition of new material, of 
the volumes ‘‘Protection to Young Indus- 
tries,” and ‘‘History of the Pré&ent Tariff,” 
by Prof. F. W. Taussig, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. They have also in press ‘‘A Sketch 
of the Germanic Constitution from the 
Earliest Times to the Dissolution of the 
Kingdom in 1806,’”’ by Samuel Epes Turner; 
and “‘The Present Condition of Economic 
Science, and the Demand for a Radical 
Change in its Methods and Aims,” by Ed- 
ward C, Lunt. 








.... What should prove a valuable series 
of volumes for American readers in French 
literature is in active preparation by A. C. 
Mc Clurg & Co., through special arrange- 
ment with various foreign publishers. The 
monographs selected will be carefully trans- 
lated by Prof. Melville B. Anderson, whose 
English version of Victor Hugo’s work on 
Shakespeare is an accepted and standard 
work. The series will include atleast the 
works following (to be issued in an inexpen 
sive and convenient manner, for popular 
reading and study): ‘‘Madame de Sévigné.”’ 
By Gaston Boissier, of the French Academy 
‘* George Sand.”’ By E. Caro, of the French 
Academy. ‘Montesquieu.’”’ By Albert So- 
rel. ‘‘ Voltaire.”” By Ferdinand Brune- 
tiére. ‘‘ Racine.” By Anatole France. 
“* Rousseau.”” By M. Cherbuliez, of the 
French Academy. ‘ Victor Cousin.” By 
Jules Simon, of the French Academy. ‘‘La- 
martine.’”’? By M.de Pomairols., ‘‘Balzac.’’ 
By Paul Bourget. ‘‘ Musset.’”’ By Jules 
Lemaitre. ‘‘ Sainte-Beuve.” By M. Taine, 
of the French Academy. ‘ Guizot.’’ By 
G. Monod, director of the Revue Historique. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 





Principles and Practice of Morality; ot. 5 Ethical 
Principles Discussed and Applied. By Eze- 
kiel Gilman _Kobinsoo. D.D., LL.D. 8x5i6, 
pp. xii, 252. Boston: Silver, Rogers & Co.... 4150 
Rathadeg, and Rondeaus, Chants Koyal, Sesti- 
Villanelles, etc. selected, with Chapter 
on nthe Various forms, By Gleeson White. 
wy) pp. ixxix, 291. New York: D. Apple- 


hecceccatensd cone eoccencssociecososeeses iW 
A Belee 9 A Novel, ae Hawley Smart. 
TIGE5S, DP. Vi, 462. TRO GAIME.......0ccccccccccee 0 50 
Good Form in England. By: an American. 14x 
is VE REO. oc cccns saccecscesceess 1 
Evolution and its Relation na Religious Theught, 
By Josepn Le Conte. 134x5, pp. xviii, #44. ‘he 
BAMBR. ccccccccccce cvccevescccccsceccccocccccsecocs 150 
The Puritan Age and Rule in the Coleng in 
Massachusetts Bay, 1629-1685. By ¢ kK, 
Ellis. %¢x644. pp. xix, 576. aoe om d New 
York: Houghton, PRN OR ansaccececscces. 3 


Before the Curfew, ont nota Semen Chiefly 
Occasional. By O liver + gaagery Holmes. 
744x4%, pp. Vi, 19. Thesame... ............0. 100 

Metrical Translations and i By Freder- 
ick H. Hedge and Annie Lee Wister. 7x44, 

Bs Vo BEF. "FRO ORME. cccccccccccccccccccccocece 100 

Governor Chamberlain's Administration in 
South Caroiina. A Chapter of Reconstruc- 
tion in the Southern States. By Waiter Al- 
len. 944x@}q, pp. xv. 544. New York: G. P. 
aS are 3 00 

The Pocket Guide for Europe. Hand-book for 
Travellers on the Continent and British 
Isles, and Tnrough Egypt and Palestine, and 
Northern Africa. By Thomas M. Knox. 
SI4KUM, DD. 223. The SAME..... .....cccccccseces 0 75 

Three Kingaoms. A Hand-book of the » Agaeels 

Association. By Harlan H. Balla 74x 
544, pp. xii, &- New York: ‘rhe Writers 
Pubushing’ C 


oon aos Whitelaw, M. A.D > 9x6. pp 

xii, 464. New York: E. *P. Dutton & Co...... 400 
Christian Economics. B Wilfred Richmond, 

M.A. 73¢x5, pp. xix, 278. The same.......... 200 


The Book of Genesis. By Marcus Dods, D.D. 
839x534, DD. viii, 445. New York: A. ©. Arm- 
strong & Son . 

The Ancient World and Christianity. By E. De 
Pressensé, D.D. Transiatea by Annie Har- 
wood Holmden. 9x5/¢, pp, xxxi. Thesame. 1 75 

The Bibie Doctrine of Inspiration Explained 
and_Vindicated. sy Maniy, D.D., 
LL.D. 7456xd, pp. x, 206. The same............ 125 

Picked upin the Streets; A innemeen. From 
the German of H. Schobert. By Sirs. A. L. 
Winster. (4ox434. pp. 335. Philadelphia: J. 

Ss: EE. Wbarcsdbsdstunenetceee enceene 13 

A i of Church History. By the Rev. A. 

. Jennings, M.A. 9 PP. xi, 256. New 
York: BMOURAS WRRTRREF. .0000cccccsesccesce 075 

Gospels of Yesterday. Seeiisanad Spencer 
Arnold. By Robert A. Watson, M.A., 8: ° 
pp. viii,217. The same... ............... 1% 

Hatgee Rooters. a Site a Way-Side. No. i. 

y Julia Me Pod right. x: 87 
Boston: D.C. Heath & ee asene 

Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the state of Connecticut, from 
the Year Ending November Wth, 1557. 

} ar by A of oe Legisiature. 9x534, 
Pp. artford, Conn. Presg of the 
iy Lockeced & Brainard Co............... 

Gathering Jewels; or, The Secret of a Beauti- 
ful Life. In Memoriam of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Knowles. Selected from Their 
Diaries. 734x544. pp. xii, 282. New York: 

eS Ma cncwences svedcsswetscacovenes 

The Throne of Papueanse. y EP Preachers, 
Ancient and Mod . Paxton Hood. 
w4x5)6, pp. vi, 2 "New York: unk & Wag- 

s 





7a. Veertien of a Preacher. By E. Paxton 
44x534, pp. viii, 524. The same........ 200 

mm... 8 iaying Age. Fifth Series. Volume 
LXI. om the Beginning. Volume 
thxxvie January, February. i ye Bees 
94x6, pp. ‘Vii, 824. “Boston : ittell & 

The Aasteess Seraph. The “ Last Made waa: a 
By G. Pollock, Volume I. 7x5, pp. 144. 
Wesksunton, D.C. J ohn F. Sheiry 

Agatha Page. A Parable. By oe Hen- 
vw $x43¢. pp. vi, 413. Boston: ‘Ticknor 





Ancient Legends, Mystic Charms and Super- 
stitions of Ireland. With sketches > 4 
Irish Past. By Lady Wilde. 734x5. p 
ED. Ce ebctcressnusenadsscnannenendargunseses« 250 


poces ces oececosscesoescesenreesveccensensbesse 1% 
Candiaas Wolsey. By Mandell Creighton. 

734¢x5 pp. vi, 226. New York: Macmillan 
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Dante and Other Essays. By R. W. Church. 

- SY | ee reare 1580 


A Blind Lead: The en 4 a Mine. By Joseph- 
in p. 500. Philadelphia: 


e W. Bates. 74¢6x5, 
J. *. Lippiucott Co.. 


The Seven Deadly Sins. 





ey 4 "ae War. Echoes in Negro Dialect. B 
}. Gordon ond Thomas Neilson Page. 744x4, 
be. ‘wh 31. New York: Charles Scribner's 





ine aaa ey of George Perkins Marsh. 
Compiled by Caroline Crane Marsh. In 
two volumes. Vol. I. 9x#4, pp. xii, 479. 
ZOO GRTRB. ccccccccce cocccevecccccoevesecoesocese 8 50 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS 


NOW READY AND PUBLISHED BY 


A.C Armstrong & Son, 


714 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
SACRED HISTORY 
FROM THE CREATION 


TO THE GIVING OF THE LAW, By Rev. £. 
P. HUMPHREY, D.D., LL.D., of Louisville, and 
sometime Professor of Biblical and Church His- 
tory in Danville Theol. Seminary. Octavo, 550 
pages, cloth, $2.50. 


Dr. Humphrey was one of the clearest-headed and 
cnenent, and, at the same time, one of the saintliest 
of the Presbyterian Church. As Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History he made enthusiastic and pa- 
tient investigation of the sourees of history, as fourd 
in the earliest records of the Old Testament. After 
ay | the Seminary and_ returning toa nesters 
work, he renewed these studies in the best light of 
modern scholarship, perfected his statements and 
defenses of the truth, 
problems and phases of religious thought, and made 
the end of his work Ray be ey sonearly withthe end 
of his life, that almost his last act was to arrange for 
ublication the now finished manuscripts. This work 
the mature product of many years of patient and 
loving study. 


THE SYSTEM OF THEOLOGY, contained 
in the Westminster Shorter Catechism Opened and 
Explained by Rev. A.A. HODGE, D.D., and Rev. 
J. ASPINWALL HopGe,D.D. 12mo, $1.00. 


In this boek is condensed the whole system of the- 
ology as held by the Evangelical Churc It is in- 

tended to meet the increasing popular desire to un- 
derstand “ what man isto believe pas God,” 
and’ “ what duty God requires of man 


THE ANCIENT WORLD AND CHRIS- 
TIANITY, By E. De PRESSENSE, D.D., author 
of a * Study of Origins,” etc. Crown, 8vo, cloth, 
$1.75. 


“This work gives a ye picture, or rather bis- 
tory of the development of comscience in the old Pa- 
gan world. All the old religions ng described and 
characterized by their sacred books. which are the 
faithful expresions of their as irations after the un- 
known God in the midst of darkness and error. J 
avail myself of the results acquired on thissubject L 4 
the accumulated labors of half a century in England 

Germany and France, etc. Ithink this volume will 
prove the most interesting of all my books,’’—Author. 


Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by A. & SON. 


ARTISTIC 


Wedding Presents. 


Etchings tastefully framed, cost- 





ing from $5 upwurd. 

An illustrated and descriptive 
catalogue will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 10 cents, Visit- 


ors always welcome. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 


20 East 16th St.(Union Square), 
New York. 


THE MAN BEHIND 


A SECOND SUCCESS, 


By T. S. DENISON, author of “An Tron 
Crown,”’ is equal to its noted predeces- 
sor which has been pronounced ‘ONE 
OF THE WORLD'S GREAT NOVELS.” 


* Marked by originality, force and nov yA “ scene 
and character. It has a plot and a good o The 
book is full of dramatic situations an incidents, and 
exhibits in placesa remarkable analysis of the work- 
ings ofthe human mind. It depicts the struggle be- 
tween ambition, cupidity and conscience. Frequent 
touches of human nature either pathetic or humor- 
ous, a careful and graphic style, powerful and real- 
istic character drawing, and a faithful portrayal of 
time and locality, combine to make Mr. Denison’s 
novel a strong and not easily forgotten work.’’— 
Daily News, Chicago. 


“The ways of the world are disclosed in a most 
telling manner. Even its secrets are gy en away, and 
therein lies the great interest of t book.”’—Ohio 
State Journal. 

“ Vigerous and lifelike.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“ From Preface to + aa it is of entrancing char- 
acter.”"—Albany Pre. 


“ One thing is certain, whoever begins to read this 
story will read it to the end.” —Utica Press. 


The hero has in his history a magic akin 
to mesmerism. It is a heart-throb of hu- 
manity. The story of his fall, remorse, tri- 
umphs, and defeat, is a picture that is des- 
tined to glow permanently in the pages of 
English literature. 


Price, Cloth, post-paid, $1.50. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, 


163 Randolph St., Chicago, 


EXACT PHONOCRAPHY,— 


A System with CONNECTIBLE STROKE vowRL. 
SIGNS;—by Geo. K. Bishop, Stenogravher of N. Y. 
Stock “kx ange, and Law weneer r; member (and 
formerly President) bats State Stenogr’rs’ — 
etc. COMPLETE INSTRU Tl ON BOOK, of a 
tem that secures PACT NI ESS with BREVITY. ATT 
rinciples illustrated with ae ~— fullness. 
BR oo POD 3 hoto-engraved. e, bound in flexible 
leather, $2. Circulars - gy Dadresa. GEO. R. 
BISHUYF. N. Y. Stock Exchange, N. Y. City. 


PENTECOST’S BIBLE STUDIES. 


Notes on 8S. 8. Lessons for 1588, 


WHE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


logue of New and Old Books free. Seud for it. 
MOHALE, ROHDE & CO.,1 and 9 Courtlandt 8t.. N.Y, 
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A LIST OF CONTENTS. 





Russian Convicts in the Salt Mines 
of lletsk. 
By HENRY LANSDELL, D.D, With 15 Illustrations; 


Studies of the Creat West. Chicago. 
By CHARLES DuDLBY WARNER; 


London asa Literary Gentre. First 
Paper. 

By R. R. BOWKER. With 2 Portraits, including one 
of Alexander William Kinglake, the frontispiece 
to the number; 

In Far Lochaber. A Novel. 

By WILLIAM BLACK; 


AWinter in Algiers. Second Paper. 
By ¥. A. BRIDGMAN. Beautifully Illustrated bythe 
Author; 


Part V. 


Stories Complete inthis Number: 

LAMENTATIONS OF JMREMIAH JOHNSON. By 
RUTH MCENERY STUART; 

THE ADVENTURES OF TWO MEN. By JuLIA D. 
WHITING ; 

AN UNPROMISING MARRIAGE. By ANNIE BIGE- 
Lov; 

Justice and Lawin Russia. 
By ALBeRT F. HEARD, Author of “The Russian 
Church and Russian Dissent ;” 


Mount Skiddaw. A Sonnet. 
By WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. With Illustration by 
ALFRED PARSONS; 


The Married Man. Old English Song 
With Dlustration by E. A. ABBEY; 


The City “of Denver. 
By EDWARDS ROBERTS. Profusely Lllustrated; 


Poetry. 
IF SO. By RICHARD E. BURTON: 
WHY? By AMELIE RIVES; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
Lent and its Mortifications.—The Wiater’s Music.— 
The Opera and the Concerts.—-Newspaper English 
and Certain Tramps of the Language. 
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By WILLTAM DEAN HOWELLS. 
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Young Poet. 
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GELECT SONGS SONGS = 





SELECT SONGS contains 350 Hymns —— 


Music for each hym)..—— 
1k oth, $40 per 100 copies. "Sent by 
mall or 30 ‘conte per copy 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth S&t.. W. Y. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


J.CHURCH&Co., Music Publishers.Cincinnati.O 


EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 

















Established 1855. 
7 EAST MTH STREET, N. Y. 





BAgaaRy® ¢ SonoCey BULLET! N 
ENC | Ape may be depended 
on to furnish suitab! teachers pans to inform no others. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia, offers 
raduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
Sam, Oid ‘French, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Oid High German. History Polit- 
ical eee Physics, Chemistry. Biology, in cluding 
Botany, nd lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium 
with Dr. Gergent’s Sg Neg ete Fellowships 
(value $4,350) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History 
and Biology. For Program address as above. 


A HOME IN GERMANY. 
Intending to reside for some years to come in Ber- 
lin, Germany, | will takeinto my family a few young 
ladies desiring to pursue their studies there. Com- 
fort and protection of a home guaranteed. For all 
a address MRS. ovat SCHAYER, 1318 
hirtieth Street, Washington, D. C 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


Joun ©. Green Founpation 
Early application for admission is advisa- 
ble. For catalogue and information, address 

Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu.D., 
LAWRENCEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Professors and Instructors. 

1,417 students last year. 
I, DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY,—Clas- 
sical and English Courses. 
. BIMENT, OF PHILOSOPHY 
- aARD THE &TS,—Classical, Philosophical 
a Literary clusets. 
MENT OF PREPARATORY 
TT DUCTION. —Classical, Philosophical and 
English Schools. 
IV. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Vv. ART DEPARTMENT. 

Full Courses with increased Electives. 
Library, Govinet and Laboratories; and Five New 
Sto in 

iene Be and incidentals, Fadl P% term of 3 months, 
Table Board and Room R $24 to $48 per term. 
Terms begin Sept. 11th. Jan. Sat ‘and is For full 
particulars, send for “Announcement” 

G. W. SHURTLEFYF., Secretary, + Ohio. 


WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


AGENTS WANTED. One agent 

$5 to $10 A DAY. writes a : make from $5.00 to 

y . Can make it every ay in the year; an- 

ya Te ‘average I o wears out g every 12 calls.” Terms 
free. JAS. | EARLE, Publisher, Boston 

to 8S a cn oom les worth 61.50. FREE 

orse’s feet. 


Lines not under t e 
S$ 5 Brewster Sa I HolderMo.. bsartce Mieb 


WANTED. 


A lady of re wishes a iw yo as “ Compan- 
fon” toa 
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SENATOR MORRILL’S SPEECH. 





THE venerable Senator Morrill, of 
Vermont, last Saturday passed his sev- 
enty-eighth birthday. He has been a 
member of the United States Senate for 
twenty-one years and was previously a 
member of the House for twelve years, 
and participated in the tariff and other 
legislation that carried the country safely 
through the war of the Rebellion. Last 
week he addressed the Senate in regard 
to the Free Trade doctrines set forth in 
President Cleveland’s message, and pro- 
posed to be put into practice by the Mills 
Tariff Bill. No man in thecountry better 
understands the question of Protection, 
as contrasted with the Free Trade theory 
of President Cleveland and the Free 
Trade wing of the Democratic Party, than 
Senatar Morrill; and no one can state the 
truth on this subject in clearer and more 
telling Janguage. Tho at an advanced 
age, he spoke with the vigor and force of 
his earlier years, and commanded the at- 
tention of the Senate from beginning to 
end. His speech ought to be published in 
pamphlet form, and scattered all over the 
country. Like the speeches of Senators 
Sherman and Platt, it would do a good 
service in the pending Presidential cam- 
paign. 

President Washington and President 
Cleveland, as the Senator showed, belong 
to very different schools of political econ- 
omy in the matter of tariff legislation. 
The former, in his last message to Con- 
gress, strongly recommended that Con- 
gress should adopt a policy that would 
foster and protect the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the country. The latter, in 
his message, treated these industries as if 
they were virtual monopolies, and as if 
their success were at the expense of the 
general good. Washington was a protec- 
tionist, who believed it better to have our 
workshops in this country rather than 
have them in Europe; and President 
Cleveland, by his own showing, is an 
out-and-out Free Trader, in the sense of 
levying tariff duties for revenue only 
without any regard to protection. The 
Democratic Party has for years dodged 
and shuffled and played the game of fast 
and loose on the tariff question for the 
purpose of catching votes; yet its stand- 
ard doctrine, as a party, has been that of 
a tariff for revenue only. This is the 
spirit and purpose of the Mills Bill; and it 
is certainly according to the whole drift 
of the President’s message. 

Senator Morrill forcibly said: 


“In the face of the doctrines promulgated 
in the message of the President, what en- 
couragement for the future had those farm- 
ers guilty of having made investments in 
sheep husbandry, and of having labored 
for years to acquire the knowledge and skill 
of good shepherds in the management of 
their flocks ? What encouragement did the 
message offer to any pew or even old enter- 
prises? Was there any growing city or 
town, any nook or corner of the country, 
which would have any hope of advancing 
its prosperity upon the radical changes of 
the tariff as urged by the message of the 
President ? What new fields of labor would 
be opened, or what old ones show increased 
activity ? Rather, which one among them 
all would not be slaughtered ? With their 
occupations gone, where were the many 
thousands of discharged laborers to go? 
The President appeared to deprecate the 
discussion of Protection and Free Trade, and 
with wonderful simplicity proposed to rec- 
ommend absolute Free Trade in wool. He 
would by this measure cut the jugular vein 
of every sheep in the country, and proceed 
to argue with the owners that they would 
be better off without them, or that they lost 
more than they gained by protection.’’, 


President Cleveland’s attempt to get 
upan “ artificial alarm about idly hold- 
ing money from the channels of trade, or 
about financial convulsions, was,” as the 
Senator said, ‘‘ a parade of the drapery of 
mourning where no tears are visible.” 
He added that ‘‘ no overstrained or con- 
gested condition of the Treasury could oc- 
cur unless brought about by the willful 
refusal to diminish the public debt by 
the disbursement of the surplus, in pay- 
ment of the public debt as now provided 
for by law.” This is hitting the nail 


squarely on the head. The simple truth 
is that the President intended to create 
a general ‘‘ alarm” about the surplus, as 
a furtive method of attacking our pro- 
tective tariff. The two things were as- 
sociated in his mind. If he had been 
more sagacious, he would at once have 
seen that the effort would recoil upon 
himself, since he had ample authority at 
any time to reduce the surplus by the 
purchase of Government bonds, 

As to the question of revenue reduction, 
Senator Morrill said that the Repubican 
Party was ready for any needed reduc- 
tion ‘‘that would not prostrate or ruin 
great industrial interests.” There is no 
doubt that there should be a reduction of 
revenue. This is not the question in de- 
bate between Republicans and Demo- 
cratic Free Traders. The question is 
whether the reduction shall be made as 
proposed by the President and by the 
Mills Bill. To this question Senator Mor- 
rill replies with an emphatic negative; 
and he is clearly right. 


- 


THE HALF-HOLIDAY LAW. 


THE Senate last week, with only seven 
negative votes, passed a bill repealing 
the Saturday Half-Holiday Law of this 
state, except in application to the months 
of June, July, August and September. 
This is better than to have the law apply 
to all the months of the year; but it 
plainly does not go far enough, since it 
leaves this piece of humbug and dema- 
gogy to be operative during one-third of 
the year. What should be done is to 
sweep the law from the statute-book al- 
together. 

The pretense under which the law was 
originally passed at the recommendation 
of Governor Hill, was that it would pro- 
motethe interests of workingmen. His 
object, in making the recommendation, 
was to court the labor vote of this state. 
Republicans, fearing that they might lose 
by not tickling this vote, united with the 
Governor and the Democrats in enacting 
such alaw. The whole thing was noth- 
ing but political trickery from beginning 
to end, being of no service to working- 
men, and actually aserious injury and 
damage to the state, especially to finan- 
cial and banking institutious, 

Wage-earners would probably have wel- 
comed such a law, provided they could 
have received full pay for half a day’s 
work on every Saturday, and thus thrown 
the whole loss of a half-day’s idleness upon 
their employers. But inthe nature of 
things this could not be done. Employ- 
ers could not afford to pay them wages 
for what would amount to twenty-six 
days of idleness in each year. If they 
claimed the half-holiday on each Satur- 
day, then they must accept a correspond- 
ing reduction of wages on each Satur- 
day, and as a consequence earn less for 
the supply of their own wants and those 
of their families. As a rule, they have 
paid no attention to the law, and acted 
just as they would have acted if it had 
never been passed, and in this they have 
shown their good sense. 

Gentlemen, members of the legislature 
please to take the back track, and wipe 
out this humbug altogether. This will 
be good sense. 








> 
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THE NEXT CENSUS. 


THE next census of the population of 
the United States will be the centennial 
census. The first census was taken in 
1790, and at this period the whole popu- 
lation was less than four millions, or but 
little more than half of the present popu- 
lation of the Empire State of the Union. 
In 1810 it was about twice this number, 
and had more than doubled in 1840, and 
more than doubled again in 1870. In 1880 
it was more than fifty millions, and the 
next census will probably show a popula- 
tion of between sixty-five and seventy 
millions. In about thirty years thereafter 
it will, at the past rate of increase, be not 
far from one hundred and forty millions. 
There are children now living who, if the 
past rate of increase shall be continued, 
will be living when the population of the 
United States will be nearly three hun- 
dred millions. 
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nite increase of numbers without any 
undue density of inhabitants; and all the 
conditions that have favored increase in 
the past are likely to do so in the future. 
The Government of the country, with 
its Federal and State systems combined, 
each working in harmony with the other, 
is adapted to manage the affairs of a great 
nation, whether great in territorial area 
or great in numbers. The United States 
to-day constitute the greatest and most 
successful republic known to the annals 
of history; and since the conquest of the 
Rebellion and the destruction of slavery 
in the Southern States, it is difficult to see 
what cause can arise of sufficient potency 
to dissolve the Union as established under 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Vast asisthe country, and distant as 
some parts may be from others, the tele- 
graph, the post-office, railroads, and com- 
merce will bring all parts into easy com- 
munication with each other, and unite 
them all by the bonds of a common in- 
terest. The Europe of to-day, and for 
centuries, has been split up into a num- 
ber of contiguous nations. some great 
and others small, often engaged in war 
with each other. We trust that no such 
spectacle will ever be presented by the 
people of this country. This will not and 
cannot occur so long as the Federal Con- 
stitution stands as ‘ the supreme law of 
the land,” 

——— 


THE BOND PURCHASE BILL. 


THE Senate, last week, passed the 
House Bill to relieve the President’s pre- 
tended doubt as to the power of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to purchase the 
bonds of the Government with any un- 
appropriated surplus in the Treasury, add- 
ing to the bill the following amendment 
proposed by Senator Beck, of Kentucsy: 

“That whenever the circulation or any 
portion thereof of any national bank not in 
liquidation shall be surrendered by the de- 
posit of United States notes in the Treasury 
or otherwise, and the same or an equivalent 
amount is not taken by other national 
banks within thirty days thereafter, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized and directed to purchnse, at the market 
price thereof, an equivalent amount in silver 
builion in excess of the minimum or $2,000,- 
000 worth per month for coinage purposes, 
which shall be coined and used as provided 
in the act passed February 28th, 1878, en- 
titled ‘An act to authorize the coinage of 
the standard silver dollar and restore its 
legal-tender character,’ provided that noth- 
ing in this act shall alter or repeal said act 
of February 28th, 1878.” 

We cannot well imagine what the mem- 
bers of the Senate could be thinking of, 
unless it be the next Presidential election 
and the bidding of both parties for the 
votes of silver men, when adopting such 
an amendment by a large majority. The 
country surely does not neeu any addi- 
tion to the amount of silver dollars al- 
ready coined for any practical purpose. 
Its monetary currency is abundantly suf- 
ficient for all its business wants; and any 
loss by the retirement of ban‘-notes is 
promptly made up the issue of gold and 
silver certificates, which circulate freely 
asmoney. The simple truth is, that purely 
political motives, and not economical 
considerations, are at the bottom of this 
strange action on the part of the Senate. 
Every silver dollar that is coined under 
this amendment, will only add to the 
ultimate difficulties growing out of the 
coinage of such dollars. The day of final 
settlement will at last come, and then 
the country will learn what is the real 
character of the silver craze that bas for 
more than ten years afflicted a portion of 
the American people. 


ip 
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MONETARY Y AFFAIRS. 


AN easy feeling ec continues to prevail in 
financial circles, and loanable funds have 
been abundant on the market throughout 
the week at low rates. In fact, it has 
been a borrowers’ market, as those with 
good coliateral could almost name their 
own rates. This condition of affairs it is 
expected will last for some time to come, 
as reports from the principal interior 
money centers indicate a good supply of 
money at steady rates, and no difficulty 
in making collections promptly. As long 
as this continues there is no need for any 








uneasiness or anxiety for the future as no 
stringency could very well occur. The 
rates of domestic exchange on New York 
are such that admits of the sending cur- 
rency to this center, hence the tendency 
is toward an accumulation of funds here. 
Call loans at the Stock Exchange and 
bankers’ balances have been available at 
1}@24 per cent., the closing quotations be- 
ing 2 per cent. Commercial paper has 
continued in moderate request, local 
banks doing little outside their regular 
customers. First-class bills with sixty or 
ninety days to run have been taken at 5 
@54 per cent discount, 4 months at 54@ 
5%, and good single-named paper at 6@7. 
STOCK MARKET. 

Speculation on the Stock Exchange was 
of rather a subdued character during the 
week, and aspirit of hesitation seemed to 
control the transactions that prevented 
progressive improvement and rather in- 
vited the attacks of the bear element of 
the street whenever any effort was made 
to bolster up prices, consequently the en- 
couraging features of last week were not 
successfully sustained, and prices were 
generally lower at the close of the week; 
notwithstanding the foreign demand was 
so good, it did not prove sufficient to keep 
up prices. The bears, however, appear to 
beless aggressive, anda firmer undertone 
has manifested itself in the transactions. 

U. S. BONDS, 

More attention is being given to Gov- 
ernment bonds by investors as an invest- 
ment, resulting in the market being fair- 
ly active and prices strong and inclined 
to a general advance. The following are 
the closing quotations: 


oo Asked. 
434s. 1891. Registered....... cheswweslue 10634 
434s. 1891. Coupon... . 106% 
48, 197, Registered 
4s. 1907, Coupon .. ....... 
Currency 6s. 18¥5......... 
Currency 6s, 1896....... .. 
Currency 6s, 1897 
Currency 6s, 1898... 
Currency 66, 1800.............. 


BANK STATEMENT. 

The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued on Saturday 
showed an increase in-surplus reserve of 
$2,249,550. The banks now hold $10,870,- 
425 in excess of the legal requirements. 
The changes in the averages show a de- 
crease in loans of $1,062,600, an increase 
in specie of $1,171,900, an increase in legal 
tenders of $1,792,400, an increase in de- 
posits of $2,859,000, and an increase in 
circulation of $30,900. 

BANK STOCKS. 

The following are the closing quotations 

on Bank Stocks: 








Bid. Asked, Bid. Asked, 
America..........170 173 Mechanics’...... 167 «130 
American Ex... 13 40 (Mercantile... ..45 — 
Asbury Park....1u0 — |Merchants’..... 140 - 
Bowery Nat......200  — |Merchants’Ex...118 122 
Butch’s aDeer" 8.162 — |Market........... Hs - 
Broadway........255 275 |Mech’s&« zeat's. 

pecesosesncood Metropolitan .. THs 146 
Commerce....... 167% 169 eee. 2 
Corn Exchange..1% 200 |x assau.... -- 
ical 3400 3800 New York.. 218 222 


2444 Ninth Nat’. 15 
North America. .127 _ 
North a: peece ae 140 
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Par’ oe 
Peopies’ 185 
| Republic. ....... 142 

Shoe & Leather .140 
Seaboard Nat'l. 116 








Germania. Second Nat’l..... 310 
Gartield Seventh Nav’l....118 
Greenwich...... 1 State of N’wY'rk1l5 
Hanover.......... h 


er 85 £t. Nic —-" weecee _ 
Imp’t’s & Trad’s.328 345 |Tradesm -105 
PViNg.............148 155 Bebe Nat'l. _—- 
Leather Man’f...1988 200 |Union ........ Bye) 
Manhbattan.......160 165 tate "aStatesNat. te 
Madison Square.100 105 | West Side Bank.2u00 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The Foreign Exchange market was quiet 
and inclined to ease. The posted rates for 
Sterling evere unchanged at $4.86 for 60- 
day bills, and $4.88 for demand. On Sat- 
urday actual business was done at $4.85} @ 
$4.854 for 60-day bills, $4.874@$4.874 for 
demand, $4.874@$4.874 for cable transfers, 
and $4.844@$4.844 for commercial bills. 
Continental was dull, Franes were quoted 
at 5.20@5,198 for long, and 5.184@5.174 for 
short; Reichsmarks at 958@954 and 951@ 
96, and Guilders at 408 and 404. 

FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


Messrs. A. W. Beasley & Co., of 37 and 
39 Wall Street, offer in their advertise- 
ment 6 per cent. bonds for investors which 
they will sell on favorable terms. 

Mr. Wm. G. Clapp, Treasurer of the 
Fidelity Loan & Trust Co.,at No 7 Nassau 
St., City, is the Eastern agent for the 
companies 6 per cent. debenture bonds. 
‘Mr. Clapp will send a pamphlet entitled 
‘Concerning Western Investments” to 
any address upon request, 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 
BANKERS, 
22 NASSAU STREET. New YORE. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCH 


Execute orders forall ~ tb mean a 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain ge Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
a and West Indies. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 


BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY EUROPE AND BRIT- 
ND DANISH WEST IN 


BROWN, “SHIPLEY & 00., London a ‘Senet 
United States Government Financial Agents, 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY ANDSELLON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


SAN PEDRO, LOS ANGELES & UTAH 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


First Mortgage Forty-Year 
Six per cent. Gold Bonds. 

















LINE OF ROAD—SAN PEDRO BAY, VIA LOS 
ANGELES AND PASADENA, NORTHWARD 
TO KEELER, THE SOUTHERN TERMINUS 
OF THE CARSON AND COLORADO RAIL- 
ROAD, ccccrcvvcccccccscccccccosscecccsovces 275 MILES. 


A Syndicate is now being formed for the purchase 
of that portion of the First Mortgage Bonds of the 
San Pedro, Los Angeles and Utah Railway Company 
issuable on account of the construction and equip- 
ment of that part of the line extending from San 
Pedro Bay to Pasadena and Altadena, and including 
terminal lands in San Pedro Bay and in Los Angeles 
and Pasadena, and subsciptions for these bonds are 
invited by the undermentioned corporation. 

Subscribers wi'l control the disbursement of their 
money and will also acquire valuable options, rights, 
and advantages, including under certain conditions, 
the control of the road and of the great terminal prop- 
erty of 2,£00 acres of land at San Pedro Bay. 

A considerable portion of the bonds now offered 
have already been subscribed for. 

Prospectus, circular, and subscription list on appli- 
cation. 


American Finance Co., 


96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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Loaned without 


First Loss. 


Debenture Bonds 
6 per cent, 


BON S. 7 "Guide, 
- Cc. Re ROBERTSON & CO. 


Conn. 


6 THE AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT CO., 


150 Nassau Street,New York, 
Offer extraordinary inducements in 


oO INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 





L ALL GUARANTEED. 
Assets, Oct, Ist, 1887, $1,866,836 68. 
D. Send for full information and references. 








ESTABLISHED 185. 


Eugene 2, Col 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F’R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 

LITHOGRAPHER. 
Supplies Business Rdg J Cor qrasione, 
&c., with every variety of wor re in above 
lines, Complete outfits of first-class Station- 
ery tor new offices immediately delivered, 


1 Wiliam . Street, 


(Hanover Square), N.Y, 





—PRESIDENT— 


Senator JOHN J. INGALLS. 


Of Atchison, Kansas, 


Offer guaranteed Farm Bonds, semi-annual 
interest Coupons, payable at Chatham Na- 
tional Bank, New York. Also the Deben- 
tures of this Company secured by first liens 
deposited with Union Trust Company, of 
New York, and payable at the office of the 
Union Trust Company. 

A Loan made in the best portion of Kan- 
sas, on security worth at least two and one- 
half times the amount of the loan, forms ag 
safe an investment as can be found in the 
world. Such loans are better than the best 
Eastern Mortgage Loans, because they are 
guaranteed as to Principal and Interest; be- 
cause they are payable ata bank and col- 
lectible through banks; and because they 
are almost invariably made for the purpose 
of improving the security. 

The point to be observed by an investor is 
to purchase the loans of an institution in 
whicb he has confidence. This confidence 
he can acquire by investigation. THE 
KANSAS TRUST AND BANKING 
COMPANY courts the closest scrutiny. 

The following letter from the President 
of a well-known institution of Philadelphia 
was sent us, at our request, after the writer 
had personally visited our MAIN OFFICE in 
ATCHISON, on which occasion every facility 
for the most careful inspection was offered, 
Its statements are based partly on the 
knowledge acquired through large pur- 
chases of our securities. No Stockholder 
of the MoRTGAGE TRUST Co., is a Stock- 
holder of THE KANSAS TRUST AND BANK- 
ING Co. 


JOHN W.PATTON, Pres. DAVID SC i oe Pres 


§ Chai 
. Executive. t Finance 
) Committee. 


HENRY B. TENER, Secretary and Treasurer, 


Capital $500,000. 
The Mortgage Trust Co. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
No. 113 8, 4th Street. 


Philadelphia, Nov. 16th, 1887. 
R. M. MANLEY, Esq., 
V.P. Kansas Trustand Banking Co., 
Atchison, Kansas. 


DEAR Sir:—The business which this 
Company has transacted with the Kansas 
Trust and Banking Company has been of 
a satisfactory character, and the exami- 
nations made by our agents show that the 
officers of the Kansas Trust and Banking 
Company possess and exercise shrewdness, 
ability and energy in making loans, and 
are careful in their attention to the many 
details of their very responsible business. 
We write this in accordance with your re- 
quest. Yours truly, 

J. W. PATTON, Pres. 

We should be pleased on application to furnish nu- 
merous other references and to send our pamphlet 


fully descriptive of our Farm Bonds, Debentures and 
our methods. 


R. M. MANLEY, Genl. Megr., 


187 Broadway, New York. 


American Loan & Trust Co., 
113 BROADWAY,N. Y. 


Capital, Fully Paid - - $1,000,000, 


THISCOMPANY TRANSACTS A GENERAL LOAN 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS. 


Receives money on Deposit subject to check, and al- 
ows interest on balances. 


All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, etc. 


ALSO, AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT 


An Authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ Funds. 


JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM 








ROWLAND N. BASARD, President. 
GEORGE 8. HART, Vice-Preside 
JAMES ‘3. THU RSTON. Sec" y and Treas. 


DIRECTORS. 

JOHN L. MACAULAY, GRANVILLEP. HAWES 

JOHN I. BLAIR, JOHN D. KIMMEY, 

E F. BROWNING JOHH ‘Os, 

ROWLAND N. HAZARD, ALEX. G. BLACK, 

GEORGE 8. HART, ELIAS C. BENEDICT, 

WM. B. DINSMORE Ww. NDERSON. 
E yaMES ‘ “THURSTON 


GEORGE A. EVANS, 
tac PARSONS, 
WALLACE C. ANDREW 


DESIRABLE 6 PER CENT. 
BONDS FOR SALE TOINVESTORS ON 
FAVORABLE TERMS. 
Address 
A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 


37 AND 39 WALL ST,, NEW YORK, 


THOM 
JULES A 
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"Banking, 
—_—— 


ipal Bonds and otner Investments. 
Miieor write for lists. 


Also deal in U. 8. Land Warrants and Scrip. 


S. A. KEAN & CO.’S BANK, 


Chicago: suc’s’rs Preston Kean &Co. 
New York Office, 2 Wall Street. 


~~ A CORPORATION 


/DEALING IN 


Western Farm Mortgages 


having a paid-up capital of One Hundred Thou- 
sand Dollars a.d with a ten years’ record of suc- 
cessful business. is about to largely increase its capi- 
tal stock. It is desiced to place small blocks of stock 
among a large number of persons of good standing in 
their communities, with the uitimate ob - of hav ing 
their influence in selling investments. The stock wil 
ing to past experience a dividend of nine 





accord 
wey cent. Every Jacility Jor thorough investigation will 
Pe given t to the proper — Those desiring further 
particulars should address the undersigned. Com- 
munications containing some evic ence of good stand- 
ingand good faith wi | receive attention in due course. 
This ms a legitimate and bona-fide opportunity fora 
safe and fon is of th investment. The os of the 
corporat is of the ver highest, Addre 
a ” Box 672 NEw YORK Post OFFICE. 


- KANSAS 
INVESTMENT CO., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $50,000, 


Devotes its entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 
gage Loans for Eastern Investors. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars, address, 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t. 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t. 
B. R. WHEELER, Sec’y. 
P.T. BARTLETT, Ass’t-Sec’y. 
Topeka, Kan. 101 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 








N. Y. Agency, HAYES & CO., 


No. 1 Brondway. 
Five Year Investments at 
7%. 


Safe mortgages on improved farms and security 
ew by the guaranty of an incorporated com- 























00. 
ao. 008: $100,000. 
Also eee Bonds ae 1-2 per cent secured by 
WESTERN OFFICE: GeAn D FORKS, DA K: 
Write us for particulars. 
% GOLD 9’ 
GUARANTEED 
On improved Farms and choice City Property in 
only from tried customers 0 
OU NTY BANK, 
AL 8250,000. 
N.C. MERRILL, President, Ness City, 
tion in Central Kansas. Loans only %5 per cent. of 
actual valuation of property. 
ity guaranteed by the Bank 9% 
feomatien, apply to Eastern Office, 40Water St., Bos- 
. Mass . E. - ALVORD, Manager, 
Capita! proc ied jae u 
DER una Peper 408 a5 $4 
Mortgage N-tes Graranteed._ Int rest 
geyanis et National Rank of the Reput lic, 


Taititeons Capical, | $250,0 
deposit of first. mortage loans. 

EASTERN OFFICES: ATTLEBORO, VT. 
the Golden Belt of the State e 1 com Loans taken 
Officia: vy yy4 § of the County. 

P. Ka 
Oldest and financially the strongest banking Pm 
9 % on short-time loans with absolute: secur- 
For handsome, illustrated Hand-book “and full in- 
EBENTURE BONDS 
sion as Savings 


Banks. Charte: The amount of out- 
* gotten. ited by Sta . 
otend nd as oblige pen Bulldi: +4 ; New York, 


= Ge Walnut} t 





A 6 Per Cent. Income. 


Investors are invited to call or send for 
pamphlet just published, entitled ‘‘ CON- 
CERNING WESTERN INVESTMENTS,” 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


WM. G@.CLAPP, Treasurer, 
New York Office, 7 Nassau Str, 





7 PER OCT. GUARANTEED MORTGAGES, SEMI- 
ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE AT THE IM- 
PORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NAT’. BANK,N. Y. 


The Guaranty Investment Oompany, 
OF ATCHISUN, KAN., Eastern Office, 191 Loa -gga 
Capital, $250,000. Total Lsabestty, 9000 

Investors purchasing our securities have scaretally 
Placed and weil-secured mortgages. For full infor- 
Mation and our monthly bulletins call upon or ad- 

dress BE GUARANTS 13 VEST MENT CO., 
91 Broadway, New York. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 7 to Sper cent. 
mi-Ann Interest, Newotistes by the W. B. 
Clark Investment Co., in sums of *°200 and peas. 
rompt pay ment of ren and Interest Coupons 
B de and remitted to lend "44 without charge. 
Bene VOC, SATION INTHE UNION. Fifteea 
ie? rs’ Experience. Ample Ca ital. Wide connec- 
— Refer to the Congregationalist. Send for form, 
ular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B, CLARK INVESTMENT CO.,, 


Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





St. Paul, Minnesota 


THE acknowledged commercial and financial me- 
Population 200,000, 
The cost of buildings erected in 1887 was $11,000,000, 


tropolis of the great Northwest. 


and if placed side by side, would reach sixteen miles 

There is no safer investment than in loaning money 
on St. Paul Real Estate orin buying property which 
is constantly advancing in value by reason of the in- 
crease of population and actual improvements, 

The undersigned has had fifteen years’ experience 
inthe Real Estate and Loaning business. Careful 
and conservative in all his dealings and with an es- 
tablished reputation, he respectfully asks your at- 
tention and hopes to gain yourconfidence and form 
business relations which will prove mutually bene- 
ficial. Correspondence solicited. 


RUSH B. WHEELER. 


7% INTEREST 


THE U. 8, LAND AND INVESTMENT CO. 


offers alimited number of its First-Mortgage 6 per 
cent. 10 year Gold Bonds at 93, NETTING 7 per 
cent. interest (gold) and gives a steck BONUS 
OF 3500 WITH EACH $1,000 BOND, 





Value of Penn., property over....... $6,000,000 
EE i ceh cdinissdsecnsdoverasen 1,000,000 
Annual Interest Charges............. 60,000 
Estimated Income; Coal, Iron Mines. 360,000 


Parties wishing safe investments ata liberal rate 
of interest, Address 


CHAS, A. FENN, Treasurer, 
96 Broadway and 6 Wall St., New York, 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 
Investments made. Money loaned. 
ms collected. We have a very lar; e ist of property 
n st. Paul and its environs. eferences: 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German. 
——- Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solic 





nterest Coa- 





A NEW FEATURE 


For Investors to Consider. 


8% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 8% 


The Winner Investment Co,, of Ransas City, Mo, 


IN ARD E WINNE 83, 


WILLARD E. WINNER, Pres. 
Paid-up Copical, SZ06,000, Rurplus and 
Undivided Pro ts $851,364.48), 


not only quarancees the payment ‘of its mortgages 
based on an acfual selling price of the property, pay- 
able at date of maturity and bearing 8 per cent. semi- 
annual interest, but, also, each mortgage will bear the 
certificate of the AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST COM- 
PANY OF BOSTON that ‘25 pores ceat, of its face value 
is covered b a deposit wit 
8% G ANTEED STOCK 8% 
of the Boston Land and Mortgage Co. 
nog SYNDIC 5 yt aay ESTMENTS 104 
. HH, PARM ER, General Agent, 

posing Hospital Life Co. id's, 60 Btate 8t., Boston, 


NORTH RIVER BANK 


Safe Deposit Vaults. 


CORNER GREENWICH AND DEY STs: 


Securities and Valuables Deposit- 
ed for Sate Keeping. 
SAFES TO RENT FROM $8 UPWARD. 


Vaaie open from 9 A.M. to5 P.M. Entrance through 
t 


The Kansas Loan and Investment Co., 


WICHITA, KANSAS, 


Farm Mortgages, City Mortgages, 
County Bonds 


Always on hand for Investors. 


6%. To. 8%o. 


anes and prineipal collected and remitted with- 
out char 
In a business covering ten years the officers of this 
company have negotiated $3,000,400 of Kausas mort- 
gages. Notone foreclosure has been made and not 
one dollar of principal or interest lost. 
N. F. NIEDERLANDER, ae nt. 
. RUTAN, Secretary. 
7% 


GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 
EBENTURE BON 7%\% 
TEXA 8 LOAN A GENCY, “Corsicana, 


Capital fully paid $300,000, Surplus $54,- 
900, it years aa Not a dollar lost. 
> INVESTORS, 











If strength om cater in investments have weight 
by u we invite you to examine carefully our mode 
of doing business and the securities we offer. Our 
loans are made on lands of great fertility at conserva- 
tive valuations based on their actual ay capac- 
ity, Principal and iaterest of ail ayabie in 
New York Cit yi; New York Office, 100 Broadway. 
ABRAM. 8S. UNDERHILL, Manager. 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a le depositery for mon p paid 
into court, and is authorized to aa es gaan 
trustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ba DEPOSITS 


which mer be made at any time and withdrawn after 

five days’ notice, and will Tne ne aitied to interest for 

the whole time 4 may vane with the company. 
‘ecutors, inist of estates, and 

females unaccustomed to the. transaction of busin 

as well as religious and benevolent institutions, wil 

find this company a convenient depository for money 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
Brooklyn 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLISS, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 
ERASTUS CORNING, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
Albany. ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,WILLIAM H. MACY, JR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


A sou @y PER CENT 


r annum first mort gages on productive 

| Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
National Bank. _ BEST OF REFERENCES 
EAST AND WEST. Corresp Solicited. Address 
ALLEN C. MASON. anv ag Wesh. Ter. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, jowa, v with a Mod $150,000, < 

fers Guaranteed Io ages a 

cent. ten-year debentures eel own ) gat ion) secured 
he American 

op OF t York: Abundant 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 

Wa. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, 














references. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mo’ on improved farms 
located in the best portions of lowa and Dakota. 
Also mortgages on busimess and residence properties 
in Des Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 


DES MOINES ! LOAK AND TRUST CO.,, 
Moines, Ia.; 


Or, R. E. Ca Bn. Park Row, N. Y. 
Edward Porsythe. 208 Walnut Street, Phila. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES. 7% 


Upon carefully selected farms in the most flourish- 
ing and most rapidly growing partsofthe West. 


6% — Guaranteed Mortgages 6% 
6% Debenture Bonds 6% 


Secured by similar First Mortgages, and also by the 
THE of AS ssuing Compan 


EASTERN BANKING, 0 COMPANY. 
43 Milk Street, . osto 
Francis A. Osborn, Pres. T. Merrihew, Treas. 


FIVE YEAR fe] 
FIRST 4 
SO00 mst wt 
Real Estate Coupon Bonds. 
8% INTEREST PER ANNUM. 


Interest Payable Semi-annually. 














We only handle bonds that are well 
secured ; and guarantee the prompt pay- 
ment of both principal and interest 
when due. 


J. H. Bauerlein & Co., 


522 Wyandotte Street, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1% FARM MORTGAGES 





managers, who 
loans we offer 
which secures the payment of the mortgage was care- 
= ve before we 

e 


ror full = and references apply to 
Ww, W. McDONALD, President, 
At the Co.'s Eastern Office, No. 2 Wall. St.. N. ¥ 


GEO. H. HAZZARD, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Main Ent, Nat. Ger.-Am’n Bank Building. 


Invests for = py Correspondence Solict 
Send for printed m. 


Saint Paul State ry et ‘American SuretyOo. of NewYork, 








cathe EQUITABLE MORTGAGE Co, | 
CIE WERE... 2c -ccccvcssesccccscccces 
avin)  PROAD WAY, New tore” 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 





O/ NET FIRST MORTGAGES ON DULUTH 
Real Estate worth several times amount 
of Loan. Titles carefully examined. Inter- 

O est paid semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. Best of References given. 

Duluth Real Estate promises a larger per cent- 

age of profit in the near future than any other 
city property in the United States. Wesell it. Address 


KIMBERLEY, STRYKER & MANLEY, 





Entrance through the Bank. 


Mention this paper. DULUTH, Minn. 





Of, SUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


vurpoxy IMPROVED 


FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
IN KANSAS 


Always to be had of usat 6 & '7 per cent, 
Interest semi-annually. Col- 


Wey, 





4 ete and remitted free of cest. 







3, at) 000 


AMPLE SECURITY AT [% 
PAVE VES xou. Weer 
JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 
Pioneer Kan. Kan, Mortgage Loan Firm. 


Commercial. 


SHOP-LIFTING. 


SCARCELY a week passes without some 

new evidence of dishonesty in the way of 

shop-lifting. The leading retail stores 

in New York are in _ self-defense 

obliged toemploya corps of skillful de- 

tectives to watch even the well-dressed 

female thieves who boldly pass in and 

out of their premises, always ready to 

steal anything that can be stowed away 

in their ample and convenient pockets. 

It is almost impossible without special 

vigilance and a specia! detective at 

every counter, to prevent stealing. These 

shop-lifting thieves know very well, 

by experience, exactly what to do— 

how to arrange the plunder before slyly 

taking it, how to divert the attention ofa 

faithful clerk, and how, with the help ot 

confederates, to divert the attention of 

even the most expert detective. The 

case of Messrs. H. O'Neill & Co., to which 

we invited special attention, a few 

months ago, is one which at the time 

created great excitement among our 

merchants. Legal measures were taken 
to punish this highly respectable firm for 
arresting a person who was supposed to 
be athief. A heavy verdict was sought. 

The Messrs. O’Neill wisely determined to 
ascertain their rights and utterly refused 
to compromise the case, and they, ona 
recent trial of the case, procured a 
verdict in their favor. 

Mistakes may sometimes happen in the 
best-regulated mercantile establishments. 
Honest people, however, need not be in 
the least alarmed even about a possible 
mistake, such a one, for instance, as the 
following: A gentleman in this city, 
went with his wife to a well-known 
shoe store. Piles of shoes were then dis- 
displayed here and there—as the visit 
was made during the holiday season. 
In passing such a pile, a string which 
attached a pair of shoes together 
accidentally caught the lower button on 
the gentleman’s overcoat when he left 
the counter to go with his wife to the 
door. The clerk who exhibited the goods 
did not see theshoes thus attached to the 
overcoat button, until the gentleman got 
part way to the door, when he rushed 
forward, saying: “Sir, you have taken a 
pair of shoes, I believe.” Both parties for 
a moment were considerably excited. 
The gentleman immediately presented 
his card and declared the truth, saying: 
“T did not know, sir, that I was inno- 
cently carrying away your property. I 
admit that I have the shoes, but I did not 
steal them; indeed, I did not know that 
Ihad them.” The explanation was mu- 
tually satisfactory and the writer of this 
article was permitted with his wife to 
depart in peace from the store. 

No business firm in any branch 
of trade, would, without some evi- 
dence, cause the arrest of any one. 
The reputation of any business es- 
tablishment would be greatly dam- 
aged by any recklessness in that di- 
rection. But shop-lifters will please take 
notice that, even at the risk of a possible 
mistake in a lifetime, the merchants of 
this city do not propose to do business 
for the special benefit of a gang of shop- 
lifters, however well they may be dressed. 

Our merchants, as well as our citizens 
in their private dwelling-houses, will still 
find it necessary to look out for dishonest 
people, under whatever names they may 
be called; and those who seek to enrich 
themselves by any unlawful act will be 
likely to find out ‘“‘that the way of the 
transgressor is hard.” 

We tender our congratulations to 
Messrs. H. O’Neill & Co. onthe recent 
legal victory they have obtained, 


_ 
> 


LAW OF STRIKES. 


Judge Love, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court in Iowa, thus expounds the 
law governing strikes: 

1. Railroad employés havea right to 
quit work. 

2. But they have no right to prevent 
others from taking their places, nor to in- 
terfere with the operation of the road. 








8. A railroad company must haul the 
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freight of every other company on equal 
terms. 

4. Itisno excuse for the company to 
say thatits employés will not handle the 
cars of a road on which there is a strike. 

5. Such company must obey the law of 
the land, not the order of the Brother- 
hood of Engineers. 

6. If it refuses the traffic of another 
road it may be ordered to carry by the 
courts, and, moreover, is liable to suits 
for damages at the hands of shippers. 

a ae 


DRY GOODS. 


It has been quite noticeable that a 
more cheerful feeling has developed in 
the market for dry goods during the past 
week and there has been less hesitation 
in assuming operations that involve the 
future on the part of buyers. The tone 
of the market is much improved, and 
trade has been fairly active, tho buyers 
still adhere to the conservatism that has 
governed their purchases heretofore, 
which indicates there is no disposition to 
launch out, until the disturbing influ- 
ences that have caused so much depres- 
sion have been thoroughly eliminated. 
The collapse of the railroad strike in the 
West and Northwest has resulted in a 
marked improvement in the demand for 
goods from that locality, and much ap- 
prehension that previously existed has 
been removed. The opening of the water 
freight-ways is largely conducive to the 
increased demand that has been expe- 
rienced, and also to have stimulated 
new life in the distribution of goods. 
The jobbing branches of the trade 
have been quite active through 
the week, owing to large display 
of seasonable goods that has been made 
by retailers, and the quantities that have 
been absorbed by the consumer com- 
pelled them to secure fresh supplies. 
Wholesale buyers on the spot are seem- 
ingly operating in strict accordance with 
positive requirements, save in the case of 
a very few descriptions of fall and winter 
goods, for which some fair-sized orders 
are being placed by jobbers and the man- 
ufacturing trade. Reorders for small 
parcels of seasonable goods were received 
from some of the interior markets, but 
altogether the amount of business done 
by the commission houses was hardly up 
to expectations, The jobbing trade was 
somewhat irregular, but a fair distribu- 
tion of department goods was effected by 
the principal houses, and ‘‘jobs” in 
printed calicoes, etc., were freely taken 
by retailers. The best makes of staple 
cotton goods, prints, sateens, ginghams, 
seersuckers, white goods, etc., are stead- 
ily held by agents, but outside makes of 
staple cottons are a trifle easier in some 
cases. The monetary condition of the mar- 
ket remains in good shape. Collectionsare 
verv fair, and very few failures have been 
réported, 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS 


GOODS. 


AND DRESS 


But little change is noticeable in the 
cotton goods department, as regards busi- 
ness, since last week. The demand at 
first hands continues light, but desirable 
makes of plain and colored cottons are 
well sold up and prices are without quot- 
able change. Low-grade brown and 
bleached goods favor the buyers in some 
instances. The jobbingtrade is fair for 
the time of year, but jobbers’ quotations 
are unsettled and a good deal of ‘‘cutting” 
is practiced in some quarters in order to 
stimulate business. Brown sheetings and 
drills are in light demand, and bleached 
goods are more or less quiet in first hands. 
as are corset jeans and sateens. Wide 
sheetings are moving in fair quantities 
on account of back orders, but the cur- 
rent demand is sluggish. Cotton flannels 
continue largely sold ahead and firm in 
price. Colorel cottons are in moderate 
request by jobbers and cutters, and flat- 
fold cambrics are well sold up. There 
was a light demand for dress and staple 
ginghams, and considerable shipments of 
leading makes were made on account of 
back orders. Seersuckers, chambrays, 
fancy weaves, cords and fine Scotch 
zephyrs were severally in moderate re- 
quest and fairly active in jobbing circles. 
Dress goods were in irregular demand, se- 








lections of seasonuble goods having been 
comparatively light, while some very fair 
orders for all-wool fabrics adapted to the 
fall trade were placed by large jobbers. 
The jobbing trade was moderate, as a 
rule, but a fair business in all-wool wors- 
ted and fancy cotton fabrics was reported 
in some quarters. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


The woolen department of the trade is 
still quiet, and new orders are few in 
number. What activity there is, seems 
to be confined to the delivery of back 
orders, which are of a good total amount 
and goes far toward relieving the mo- 
notony of nothing to do. On cloakings 
the general reports were similar to those 
made for some little time past. Nothing 
out of the ordinary line develops in Ken- 
tucky jeans, the business being of fair 
volume and prices steady. Dress fabrics 
are rather slow, the demand at first bands 
for goods from stock being slow and the 
jobbing trade not wholly satisfactory in 
all respects, while orders for fall trade 
styles are as yet barely up to the average. 
The demand for cotton hosiery continues 
light and unsatisfactory, and gauze and 
Balbriggan underwear, also ladies’ and 
misses’ Jersey vests are in strictly mod- 
erate quest. Wool hosiery and heavy 
shirts and drawers are in irregular de- 
mand, but large jobbers are placing fair- 
sized orders for leading makes for future 
delivery. Cardigan jackets are in mod- 
erate request for next season, and Jerseys 
are moving in fair quantities from the 
hands of agents and jobbers. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


As the season advances there is a grad- 
ual increase in the business of this depart- 
mentand satisfactory reports are received 
from near-by dealers as to the absorption 
of dress fabrics adapted to summer wear. 
Stocks do not appear to be broken into as 
far ascustomary at this date, and require- 
ments for reassorting purposes necessi- 
tate only small purchases. Hence a slow 
market for nearly all descriptions of goods 
from stock. Dress silks are in about the 
same position, as far as demand is con- 
cerned, and the market, for the time being 
at least, is somewhat unfavorably affect- 
ed. Ribbons are selling fairly in moder- 
ate quantities. There is scarcely any de- 
mand for velvets or plushes from stock. 
Linens sell in about the usual way at this 
season. Laces and embroideries, hosiery 
and fabric gloves are rather quiet. Fairly 
good orders are being placed for staple 


wool dress fabrics for the fall trade, but 
velvets are ordered sparingly and plushes 
continue to be far in the background. 
Fancies in velvets and plushes are wholly 
neglected. _The imports of dry goods at 
this port for the past week and since 
January ist, 1888, compare as follows 
with the same period of last year: 


For the week. 1888. 1887. 
Entered atthe port... $2,847,061 $2,456,895 
Thrown on market.... 2,754,840 2,462,001 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 45,065,870 42,190,155 
Thrown on market.... 44,981,258 42,684,172 





- READIN IG NOTICES. 


GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS. 


MESSRS. THOMSON, LANGDON & CoO., of this city, 
the sole manufacturers of the celebrated glove-fitting 
corsets, have a reputation throughout the United 
States as being one of the most responsible houses in 
the trade. and furthermore as manufacturers of one 
of the most pular corsets that have ever been 
placed on the market. Theg guarantee for the glove- 
fitting corset 1fect fit. hey are made in three 
different lengths and twelve grades. They have re- 
ceived the highest premiums wherever i A have 
been exhibited. and purchasers should invariably ask 
for them in preference to any others. 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO 


THE American Loan and Trust Co., at 113 Broad- 
way tnis city, has a capital fully paid up of one mil- 
lion dollars. The Company is authorized by law to 
transact business pertainin OF to trust companies such 
as acting as executor, guardian and trustee, as reg- 
istrar and transfer agents, etc. It receives money on 
deposit and allows interest on balances, and checks 
drawn upon it a aid through the Clearing-house. 
Mr. Rowland N. Hazard is the President. George 

S. Hart, Vice- President, and James 8S. Thurston, 
Secre tary and Treasurer. 


DRY GOODS BY MAIL. 


THERE are to-day many trade centers in the United 
States such as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago. Cincinnati, St. Paul, Pittsburg and others. 
Twenty years ago these distributing centers were 
confined tothe Atlantic coast; now. large importers 
and jobbers are % be found at the great trade centers 
throughout the United States. ese remarks are 
called out by the appearance in our advertising col- 
umns of the advertisement of Messrs. Boggs & 
Buhl. of ARegnese. Penn 

Allegheny, be it known, is virtually Pittsburg; 
the river only separating the two places, Ajlegheny 
being to Pittsburg what Brookl is to New York, 
virtually part and parcel ofit. Messrs. Boggs & Buhl 
have an immense store a:d do a tremendous whole- 
sale and retail business, i apy | their own goods, 
selected by | their own buyers at the principal reds 
centers of Europe. Paying probably not more than one- 
half as much for rent and other expenses as the mer- 
chants of the great cities,they are enabled to placetheir 
poode at correspondingly low prices. They ask every 

ousehold to send for their illustrated spring Cata- 
log which contains much valuable information re- 
parding the latest styles, fashions and designs with 

mw pees. ces. It will be sentfreeto any address upon 
appl 














WHAT DOES “P. O.”” MEAN? 


IT might mean Post OFFICE. Or pougiviy F PATRI- 
OTIC ORATIONS. Let us say it means PRESENT OP- 
any og to find out all about PERYECTED "Oxy. 

EN, the most efficient remedy for nerveus. rheu- 
matic, bronchial and other disasters of Jong standing. 


to Walter C. Browning, M.P.. 1235 Arch street, 


" +) ~) He will send full information free.— 








OBITUARY. 


DIED ot heart disease, at West Point, alone in his 
sleep, on Easter morning, EDWARD VAN SCHOON- 
HOVEN KINSLEY, Eaa, son bag ng James Duncan 
Kinsley, late ofthe U. 5 my and — Van 
Schoonhoven his wife. Mr. Kinsley was aduated 
with honor at Yale inthe class of Xr of which Gov- 
ernor Harrison, of Connecticut, was the valedicto- 
rian. Hestudied law, and opened an office for a time 
at Rg until the ceath of his father at West 

Point recalled him to the direction of the flourishing 
military school which had grown up under his father’s 
administration. But teaching was 

all e@ young man’s vocation in_ life. 
His heart had been inthe Arm Those who knew 
him hy ~ and saw how fine a soldier he would have 





and cae “stricken, +. as, bachelor in 
his great house nee he finest and 
ap commanding site in Pall the Hudson Highlands. 
His house was on the site of the old Block House out- 
it of the West Point ety ae fortifications 

rom which his grandmother, dressed in white dim- 
ity, and riding on a pillion behind the man who 
was to her husband, rode forth with a gay 
party over the mountain roads to be married at New- 

urgh, His pridein and love of the estate which 
came to him from this grandmother was bound 4 
and threatened at one time to swallow him o him 
bachelor isolation. But the Sones were kind to him 
in bringing to his house as its future mistress, Eliza- 
beth, the brilliant and richly endowed daughter of the 
late Governor and Senator John P. Hale, with whom 
he was united in marrige under her father’s roof at 
the United states Legation in Madrid, s Hale peing 
at thattime our Minister to a. The social ap 
intelle ctual gifts and rare kindliness of Mrs. Kinsley. 
who survives her husband, kindled a new light i 
the old house and once again drew together in it the 
large circles of kindred and friendship, whose inter- 
est and affection still centered init. Asa a Mr. 
toy ay 4 was affectionate, loyal and pure. His nature 
had init much of the military inflexibility and ftidel- 
ity and suas eee to one who knew him well the idea 
arrested in his Covetepenens 
and ae led to be a civilian against his will. 
His father before him was a stanch abolitionist and 
an inflexible teetotaler, to both of which points the 
son adhered, while religiously he could never be per- 
suaded that the old was not better than the new—far 
better he preneht- He had — a mastery of the 
French, Spanish and Italia anquages and litera- 
ture wbich would have brought a less modest or ex- 
act ing man a reputation for Scholarship. He had an 
artist’s eye and graphic hand which were seen not 
only in the beauty of his handwriting but in the use 
of the pencil, and latterly in painting in oil and water 
oomeee. which he quietly purstied far beyond the bound- 
aries of amateur gy His frequent journeys 
across the Atlantic, long residences abroad. and posi- 
tion as Secretary of Legation at Madrid, guve him rare 
opportunities for art observation and study, as well 
as asound tho severe judgment. He died as he had 
lived, silently and alone, While it was yet dark in the 
resurrection hours of the Resurrection day, unknown 
to others and probably unknown to himself, the gen- 
tle messenger of Death =e Friend summoned him 
into the eternal peace @ was borne to his grave in 
the beautiful Post Cemetery at West Point, Gen.Park, 
the Superintendent, Professors Andrews, Barr. Till- 
man and Mercer and Lieut. Davis of the Military 
Academy acting as Pall-bearers. Prominent amon 
the other attendants were the members of the Gran 
Army, and old dependents and servants who were as 
attached to him as he had been kind and considerate 
of them, It is supposed that his death was hastened 
by exposure in attending the funeral of the daughter 
ot an old servant who had been in the employ of the 
family since 1832, 





MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 
- BARNUWM’S 


Greatest Shew on Earth and the Great 


eee — Civeus 

E MY 3 Now PRESENTED. 
WPARIS ‘OLYMPIA HIPPODRO OME 
CD MOO N. 


VA 
IRCUS COMPANIES IN 3 RINGS. 
AMMOTE ciate ANCES. 


USE 
F PERFO Sin BLEPHANTS. 
ROVES. OF DESERT 
MENAGERIES OF WILD BEASTS. 
riot Races, Roman Races. Animal Races, Real 
Moorish and 4 rabian Desert Scenes, Moorish 
Warriors, Arabian Lae etc., etc. 
The Greatest Show ever give n by * Barnum. 
Instructive, Moral, Delig tful, Arousin ng. 
Admission vo all 56 cents; Children under 9 years 25cts. 


ANCLO-ORIENTAL 
ART CARPETS. 


The new Anglo-Oriental Art Carpet, 
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DE 
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made inone piece, without any seam or 
join whatever, with fringed border com- 
plete, in all the new colors and ina va- 
riety of sizes. No making required, and 
the price is almost the same as an ordi- 
nary yard-wide carpet. 


Manufactured expressly for 


Wd, SLOANE | 


Broadwav, 18th and 19th{Sts., 


NEW,YORK. 





AILEY’S Sie Spread- - 
in Pilver-Fisted 


CORRU LASS, 
REFLECTORS! inve ition for 





LIGHTING Ch 
Halls, &c. — 
designs. Satisfaction 
—y 3 da. Cata- 
wgue & price list free. 
“A. J. WIEDENER, 
368. Second St., Phila, 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
Vv NDERBURGA, WELLS & CO, 
“Strong Slat” Case s and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, etc 
PLETE . OTFITS. 
Engravers’ TURKEY. BO 10 OOD, Machinests 
East cor. FULTON & DUTCH Sts. XN, Y. 
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SPRING SILK NOVELTIES. 


MOIRE FRANCAISE 


Moire Nouvelle, 
TAFFETAS, QUADRILLE. 


Veloutine and Taffeta Raye Borde, 
CHANGEABLE SILKS, 


Ombre, Raye, Pekin Glace Borde, 


WHITE AND COLORED CREPES 


FOR 


EVENING DRESSES. 


Proadvoay KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 


B. & B. 


Spring Dress Fabrics, 


We invite attention to the most comprehensive and 
varied assortments of 


High Art Costume Cloths 


as well asthe medium grade Fabrics of both Foreign 
and Domestic Manufacture, which we are now show- 
ing. 

Also unusually attractive lines of 


_. INDIA SILKS. 
Mail Order Department 


is a leading and special feature of our business. 
OUR 


ILLUSTRATED 
SPRING CATALOGUE, 


9x12 inches, 72 pp., containing a Review of 
Latest Fashions and much valuable information to 
every household, will be sent 


FREESE! 


and postpaid to any address. 
SAN PLES 


of anything in Dry Goods Line sent upon request. 


PRICES 


always lower than New York quotations. 
Write for Catalogue and mention THE INDEPEZND- 


BOGGS & BUHL, Allegheny Pa, 


115, 117, 119, 121 Federal St, 








J. & C. JOHNSTON, 


BROADWAY, 5TH A VE. AND 22D St; 
HAVE JUST RBCBIVED | LARGE IMPORTATIONS 


RING NOVE LTIES. 
AND ares yor Wesker iva A HOST SUPERB 
ASSORTMENT OF THE VERY L 
STYLES OF 


Paris and London Millinery. 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS ARE BEING OF- 
FERED IN THEIR IMPORTED LYONS 


'B EMT KS, 
FAILLE FRANCAIS MOTK - GROSGRAIN, ETC. 
SPECIAL INDUCEME NTS ARE OF FERED 


AR GE: 

NOW N N MANUF  ACTORIES OF EBURC IPE. 
PRINTED PONGEES 5c ; 

CAISE IN ALL THE NEW sPRING 
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ED A LARGE AND 
T FASSORTMENT OF THE 
SPRING STYLES_IN CO3- 
8, RAGLANS, NEWMAR- 


TS 
COLORED DRESS froone 
ARE OFFERING LARGE AND .SHOICE 


LINE OF COLORED D ss G sos 
N SPRING SHADES AND CO NG@s, IN 
PLAIDS, STRI AND COMBINATION. SPE- 


Ss PES 
CIAL ATTENTION BEING CALLED TO OUR 
SILK WARP HENRIETTA, 


JS.& C. JOHNSTON, 
Broadway, Fifth Ave, and 22d St., N.Y. 





THE FINEST MADE 


COLBURN’S| 
| 


PHILADELPHIA 


MUSTARD 


KING OF GONDIMENTS _ 


ONE CENT 


a day is a very small sum, but it will more 
than pay for a year’s subscription to 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Ridley’s 


Grand Street, N. Y. 
Straw Goods. 


Fully 20,000 to Select from 
Representing Every 
Shape, Color and 
Quality. 





Trimmed Millinery 


BONNETS, REPRESENTING ALL THE LATEST 
NOVELTIES IN MILLINERY ART. 


Every Novelty 


IN SILKS, RIBBONS, Flowers, Ornaments, Laces 
for Bonnets, Laces for Wraps, Flouncings, etc. 


Every Novelty in Dress Goods. 


All-wool Arlington oe Checks and Mixtures, 
85e. yard. 

All-wool French mpnstetien, in allthe New Tiats, 
49c. yard. 

38-INCH FANCY SAXONY HAIR-LINE STRIPES, 
WITH WIDE STRIPES TO MATCH, 49c. YARD. 

88-INCH FANCY STRIPED CHALLIES, 29c. 
YARD. 

6-4 All-wool Costume Suiting Cloths 69c. yard. 


Dress Trimmings. 


TINSELS, GALOONS, GIMPS, TASSELS, GIRD- 
LES, CORDS, SETS, AND MANY OTHER NOVEL- 
TIES IN TINSEL EFFECTs. 


RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE 


For Spring Contains 150 Pages. 


Illustrations, Descriptions and Prices 


OF 

Beautiful Baby Clothes. Outfits for Children. Gar- 
ments for Misses. Costumes for Ladies. Suits for 
Boys and Men. The Newest Dress Fabrics. Millinery 
and Shoes. Stockings and Gloves. Fancy Articles 
and Notions. House-keeping Goods. China, Glass 
and Silverware. With Pages of Entertaining and In- 
structive Reading Matter. 


Everything One May Need 


For the Household or for WEAR for either Boy or 
Girl, Man or Woman, CAN BE FOUND in our Estab- 
lishment and Illustrated and Described in our Maga- 
zine. 


Subscription Price of Magazine 50c. a 
year. 15c, a single number. 


The Spring Millinery Designer, 
PRICE 25 CENTS A COPY. 

Is acorrect Exponent of Style in Head Coverings and 

proves a great aid to Milliners and Home Artists. 75 

cents will secure the Spring Number of the Milli- 

nery Designer and pay for a Year's Subscription 

for 


RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE. 


For samples of any desired Dress Goods, Estimates, 
Information, Millinery Designer and Fashion Maga- 
zine, write to 


Ewd. Ridley & Sons, 


be Grand a and Allen Sts., New York, = 
L.C. HOPKINS, JNO.J DONALDSON, 


President. Vice-Pres’t and Treas. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary 
Woolen System Co.: 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL WAREROOMS, 


827-829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH) 199 Brapéwer (Western | Upiee 
an 


ing). New York 
HOUSES:) 366 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


SPRING AND SUMMER UNDERWEAR, 


All manufactured of the finest and purest 
wool, according to the “ All-wool”’ System, 
and under the supervision of Dr. Gustav 
Jaeger, of Stuttgart, Germany. 

The garments are respectively and es- 
pecially adapted to men, wumen and 
children, and are inherently conducive to 
health by virtue of the natural properties 
of the material; and with respect to com- 
fort, evenin the hottest weather, are far 
superiorto all other kinds of under-cloth- 
ing. 

Catalogues, containing descriptions, illus- 
trations, samples of materials, and a full 
price list, free by mail. 

Orders for goods, by mail or express, and 
letters of inquiry should be addressed to 


Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


827 & 829 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








O’NEILL’S, 


6th Ave., 20th to 24stSt., N.Y. 
Spring 


SPECIAL PRICES. 





Goods 





IMMENSE STOCK 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
STRAW BONNETS & HATS 


Best Shapes, New Colors, 


AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


2,000 


Elegantly Trimmed Pattern 
BONNETS & HATS. 


The richest display in this city 
in our 


MILLINERY PARLORS. 


Children’s Trimmed Hats a Spe- 
cialty. 


FLOWERS 


in the bunch, spray or monture. 


FEATHERS. 


Fancy, plain, ostrich and pom- 
pons. 


LACES AND NETS, 
MADE UP LACE GOODS. 


Latest Novelties in 


SUN UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS. 


HOSIERY. 


300 dozen Ladies’ English tast black 

38-gauge Hose, 
24c.3 former price 54c. 

200 dozen Ladies’ French Ribbed 

Lisle Thread Blacks, only 
25c.3 former price, 50c. a pair. 

300 dozen Ladies’ Fancy Cotton Hese, 

36-gauge, 





l5c.a pair. 
100 dozen Ladies’ Best Two-tone 
Spun Silk Hose, 
98c.3 former price $2 per pair. 


CURTAINS 


500 pairs Chenille Curtains, $5.98; re- 
duced from $9.50. 

350 pairs Guipure Lace Curtains, 
#1,25; reduced from $1.98. 

500 pairs Guipure Lace Curtains, 
$1.98; reduced from $2.98. 

750 pairs Russia Lace and Imitation 
Irish Point Curtains, $2.50; reduced 
from $4.00. 

400 pairs Egyptian Lace Curtains, 
$3.75; reduced from $6.50. 





A large assortment of Raw Silk Tap- 
estry and Furniture Covering at low 
prices. 

4,500 best quality Smyrna Rugs at 
half price. 

Slip Chairs cut and made in best style 
at lowest prices. 

Fancy Chairs, Tables, Art Furniture, 
and Bedding of all kinds at less than 
cost. 





Orders by mail receive 


prompt attention. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 








6th Ave., 20th to 21st Street. 


Wraps and Suits. 


Combination Beaded Grenadine and 
Silk Wraps, trimmed with Jet Passe- 
menterie and Fringe, 

$12.75, $14.75, $17.75 to $25.00. 
Wraps with Velvetand Jet Centers $17.- 
75, $22.50 and $25.00. 


Faille Francaise Wraps, Dull Passe- 
menterie and Lace, $25. 


IMPORTED SAMPLE WRAPS 


at 40c. on the dollar, 
Jersey Jackets, $3.75 to $6.75. 
English Walking Jackets, all new 
shades, faney Vests, $9.50 to $16.75. 


Latest Designs 
CLOTH NEWMARKETS AND 
RAGLANS, 


$6.75 to $15.75. 
Cloth Suits, Tricot and Lady’s Cloth, 
$16.75, $19.75 and $25.00. 


IMPORTED COSTUMES, BELOW 
COST TO IMPORT. 


Lace, Bengaline and Batiste 
Suits a Specialty. Yacht- 
ing Suits. 


ORDERS FOR 
Fine Evening, Carriage and Street 
Costumes 
TAKEN AND COMPLETED 
AT SHORT NOTICE. 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Jackets, Cloaks, and Suits, Boys’ 
Cig 


SILKS. 


Black Surah Silk, 24 inches wide, 69c.; 
worth $1. 
Black Gros Grain Silk, Satin finish, 
warranted to wear, 98c.3 
worth $1.25. 
Printed India Silks, new designs, 75c.3 
worth $1, 


DRESS GOODS. 


Allewool Cashmeres and Henrietta 
Cloths, new colors, 49c., 59c., 85c.,and 
$1 per yard. 











One case allewool Surah Cloths, 
Gray, Brown, and Blue mixtures, 29c. 
per yard; worth 40c. 


French Sateens and Challies, the 
latest designs, at low prices. 


BLACK GOODS. 


Priestly silkewarp Henrietta Cloth, 
$1.25 per yard; worth $1.65. 


WHITE COODs. 


Scotch and Domestic Ginghams, 
Cambrics, Percales, and Seersuckers, 
at low prices. 

500 dozen German Damask Towels, 
24 and 50 inches, 25c.; reduced from 
39c. 

50 pieces 66-inch Irish double dam- 
ask, 55c. a yard; reduced from 69c. 


Paid Parcels Delivered Within 75 Miles 
of New York Free of Charge, 


H. O'NEILL & C0,, 











6th Ave, 20th to 21st Street. 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


JONES, 


CORNER OF 
19th STREET 


8th AVENUE, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
NO BRANCH STORE. 


SPECIAL 


SPRING NOVELTIES. 


CHILDREN’S SUITS, 

BLUE FLANNELSAILOR SUITS, TRIMMED WITH 

BRAID AT $1.85. 

LADIES’ JERSEYS. 

BLACK JERSEY WAISTS, BRETON FRONT», 

EMBROIDERED IN COLORS, AT Tic. 

LADIES’ JACKETS. - 

CLOTH JACKETS, CHECK PATTERNS, $1,85. 

LADIES’ SUITS. 
BRAIDED CLOTH SUITS, NEW STYLES, *“ OUR 
SPECIAL” AT $8.98. 
LADIES’ SHOES, 
A REGULAR 83.00 SHOE, GENUINE KID, BUTTON, 
ALL SIZES, * OUR PRICE” $2.38. 
LADIES’ KID GLOVES. 

250 DOZENS 4 BUTTON. NEW COLORS, 48c. 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 

HEMSTITCHED WHITE, AND COLORED BOR- 

DERS, WARRANTED FAST COLORS, 4c. EACH. 

SPRING OPENING, 


Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery, 
Furniture, etc. 


Higgins & Seiter, 


52 WEST 22D STREET, 


NEAR SIXTH LAVE,, N. VY. 


THE QUESTION 


Often arises, where can I buy a nice birthday or wed- 
ding gift, and avoid paying the seneee prices 
asked by some of bf anger pase 


AN Y THING 
Fine China, Glass, or Art Pottery, 


, WE CAN SELL YOU AT ABOUT 

i 
¢ ONE-HALF 2 
THE PRICE ASKED BY OTHER HOUSES. 


Orders by mail receive our prompt and personal 
attention. 
No charge for packing, and safe delivery guaranteed. 


HICCINS & SEITER, 


52 West 22d Street, near 6th Avenue, N. ¥. 
Wedding gilts a specialty. 


SILKS AND VELVETS. 
James McCreery & Co. 


Invite attention to a Special Show- 
ing they will make this week ot 
High Noveltiesin Dress Silks. The 
most modern and approved 
Weaves are shown in the Oriental 
and Antique Classic Shades, that 
are now so essential for fashiona- 
ble Costumes. Exclusive Stylesin 
Rich Novelties where combina- 
tion costumes are desired. 

They willalso offer 24, 26 and 
28-inch Black Dress Velvets at 
$1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 per yard ; 
the previous price has been $2.00, 
$3.00 and $4.00. 

Address all orders, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 


IDRY GOODS 


BY MAIL. 


| We have an extensive mail- 

order business throughout the 
| UNITED STATES, sending 
| samples of goods, information 
about fabrics and quoting 
| prices, thus enabling customers 
| and correspondents in the most 
| remote parts of the country to 
| buy dry goods at the lowest Bos- 

ton prices, with the addition of 

postal charges. We solicit cor- 
| respondence and will send in- 
| structions how to shop through 
| the mailsto any one mentioning 

|| this advertisement in “The In- 
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Jusurance. 
REPRESSING FREEDOM. 





THE current attempt of Michigan to pre- 
vent what are known as rate-compacts 
has been already noted. The attempt 
will fail, but before failing it has power 
to work mischief, and itis in the well- 
worn mischievous line of st&tutory inter- 
ference. There is, of course, a bill of 
this sort in the Albany legislative mill— 
there may be a dozen of them for aught 
we know—they will none of them become 
laws, yet they are like what in botany are 
called ‘* hardy annuals,” starting up anew 
every winter from the seme old root, and 
asession without any attempt to molest in- 
surance companies and make them pay to 
be let alone would be ararity almost as 
nutable as a solar eclipse at midnight. 

An anti-compact law does not in terms 
prohibit high premiums or demand low 
ones, but proposes to attain the end by 
indirection. The theory is that the com- 
panies will ail combine upon a minimum 
tariff 1f allowed, hence that as combina- 
tion is possible competition is impossible. 
But in practice the contrary has been 
abundantly shown by experience; the 
rate tariffs are not adhered to, and the 
combinations break up of themselves. 
Observe that such a law does not say that 
the companies shall not charge any par- 
ticular rate, nor that they shall not charge 
a uniform rate; but that they must do 
this by separate and independent action— 
they must not agree with another to do 
this. But an agreement of such sort, as 
just stated, has never been kept, and if it 
were it would not effect either of these 
two things: make rates too high, or limit 
competition. It has been repeatedly 
shown that a high rate produces compe- 
tition, and thus reacts; notably, the ad- 
vanced rates after the great fires of 1871- 
72 had this effect. 

Mr. Adams’s saying about combination 
and competition does not apply to insur- 
rance. Even the railroads, which were 
meant by him and carry combination to 
the full, have not succeeded in maintain- 
ing rate compacts; and an open and free 
business like insurance—into which any 
handful of men who can back their faith 
by a minimum subscribed capital are at 
liberty to enter if they think they can 
make any profit or produce any reform 
there—cannot possibly be worked up into 
a close combination. 

Take the subject in another light. It is 
assumed that no existing company will 
cut below a certain rateif all agree not to. 
The assumption is not correct; but if it 
were, the remedy proposed is both un- 
necessary and ineffective as against the 
high rates at which it is aimed. To agree 
upon uniform rates is simply to pool, and 
thus interchange, the facts of experience 
upon which alone rates must be based. If 
an interchange of experience is to be pre- 
vented, the prevention must logically go 
further. Every variety of exchange 
should be stopped; underwriters should 
not be allowed to meet, formally or in- 
formally, lest they ‘‘tell” each other 
something. Insurance journals should be 
suppressed as contraband, since they con- 
tain insurance news specially and are sup- 
posed to be made up in the interest of un- 
der writersand hence in hostility to the pub- 
lic. Underwriters should not be allowed to 
see any newspapers, for why should they 
be suffered to learn what others in the same 
line of business are doing? Clearly, all 
that is proper for the managers of a com- 
pany to know is their own experience of 
results of certain risks at certain pre- 
miums, which will come to them one by 
one by waiting; what have they to do 
with the operations and experience of 
others? Official reports ought no longer 
to be made; or, if made, ought not to be 
published; or, if published, for an insur- 


- apeo man to have one in his possession or 


even be caught looking into one should be 
made a misdemeanor and carry a smart 
punishment. A censorship should be 
established, to extend even to mai] mat- 
ter, for if underwriters are once allowed 
to open their own mail before it has been 
duly examined and expurgated nothing 
is more likely than that they will learn 
something which is going on outside and 





thus have their individual freedom biased 
by the ideas and experience of others. 
To carry out the theory of this law fully 
and consistently, isolation is required; 
perhaps not quite solitary confinement in 
a cell with one window in it and 
an opening in the door to pass in 
food is necessary, or even a _ per- 
petual blizzard; but in some way it should 
be made certain that no underwriter ever 
gets an idea or an impression from the 
outside. Does this strike the reader as a 
piece of extravagance? Possibly—yet 
what is there underneath an anti-compact 
law but the assumption that if under- 
writers are allowed to learn from one an- 
other and draw from combined experi- 
ence, they will exact excessive rates? If 
this would be the result then why is not 
the panacea to be found in an isolation so 
complete that an underwriter cannot 
know how any of his fellows come out, 
for instance, with dwelling risks at ten 
cents for three years? The tendency of 
the age is everywhere toward intercom- 
munication and interdependence; no mat- 
ter—if we would have insurance capital 
protect us at low rates we must reverse 
this. 

Men come more and more together. 
Electricity makes the commercial pulsa- 
tions of the whole civilized world syn- 
chronous. Trades gather together in one 
section. Exchanges bring things into 
closer union. Every trade has its associ- 
ation, not only for maintenance of prices 
but for mutual help and protection in a 
variety of ways. Granting—what it 
would be a long step to grant—that there 
is some constitutional or fundamental 
authority for denying this common free- 
dom to insurance alone, who can justify 
it? 
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HAT INSURANCE IN A NEW 
GUISE. 


A LONDON paper furnishes a sketch of 
the prospectus of the Lost Hat and Um- 
brella Insurance Corporation, which has 
been formed to meet a long-felt want. 
The insured will receive his policy in the 
form of a card of convenient size for car- 
rying in the pocket, and the back of the 
card willcontain names of the hatters 
and umbrella makers in all parts of the 
United Kingdom whom the company has 
appointed its agents. Assoon as a fitful 
gust of wind has set the insured’s hat a- 
rolling or a-flying or some other mishap 
has befallen it, or as soon as somebody 
hastaken his umbrella by mistake, he 
hies him to the nearest ‘‘agent,” presents 
his card, and receives a new article in the 
latest fashionable style; the agent then 
forwards to the company some proofs of 
loss in the prescribed form, with a photo 
or description of the lost article, and is 
in turn reimbursed by the cumpany. If 
this scheme works as expected, walking- 
sticks will be included in it. 

There are some details of this lacking, 
and we are not without suspicion that the 
thing is only a bit of burlesque suggested 
tosome wag by the modern applications 
of the insurance principle, for when 
tickets of accident insurance are made a 
part of railway time-tables, thrown ii as 
makeweights with purchases of cheap 
watches, and given as ‘‘ premiums” with 
sundry periodicals, we may almost look 
to see all the haps of life covered by in- 
surance, There is one practical difficulty in 
working out the Hat, Umbrella and Cane 
plan. What is to prevent the sale thus to 
the insurance company of all the worn- 
out, no longer fashionable, or would-like- 
a-new-one-better articles of personal prop- 
erty? Thissame difficulty has destroyed 
Live Stock insurance and seems to bar 
Health insurance also. The like difficul- 
ty occurs under the ‘‘assessment” plan, 
for the managing center of a society has 
only to send out ‘‘ notices” whenever his 
wife wants a new carpet. How can any- 
body tell whether there has been a 
death? Nobody outside knows his 
membership; he does not always 
know it himself, for it was shown 
in the case of the formerly existing Mu- 
tual Benefit Associates of Rochester that 
the managers proceeded for a year or two 

on the basis of a larger membership than 
they actually had. Of course, this expo- 
sure to trickery can be covered by pre- 





mium, in the Hat, Umbrella and Cane 
Company, for adequate premium will 
cover everything. But if the premium is 
not to be low, away vanishes the induce- 
ment. If the policy-holder is not getting 
his hat and umbrella regularly renewed 
without having paid its value in the in- 
terim, he may better supply himself di- 
rect, either by purchase, borrowing, or 
the ‘‘ fair exchange” which. is said to be 
no robbery. So, on our assessment plan, 
the popularity of which is (said to be) 
driving the regular companies to the 
dogs, the cheapness is the magnet which 
draws people in. Every member is going 
to get (or is led to imagine heis) his $1,000 
of insurance at the cost of afew hun- 
dreds, and not one of them bothers his 
head to inquire where the remaining hun- 
dreds are to be found. 

Whether this new form of Hat Society 
is to be conducted on the assessment plan 
is not stated. We infer that it is, how- 
ever, The fitness of things requires that. 
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THE PHENIX INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF BROOKLYN. 


A NEW PRESIDENT ELECTED. 


THE Board of Directors of the Phenix 
Insurance Company, of Brooklyn, held a 
meeting last week at which several 
changes in the executive officers of the 
company were effected. Stephen Crowell, 
who has been President of the company 
since its organization, having resigned, 
George P. Sheldon was elected President 
of the company. Mr. Sheldon was born 
in New York, in 1847, and after graduat- 
ing at Yale College in the class of 1867, 
studied law at Columbia College and was 
admitted to the bar in the fall of 1868. 
He at once entered the law office of Sewell 
& Pierce, and soon became a member of 
the well-known firm of Messrs. Sewell, 
Pierce & Sheldon. Mr. Sheldon has al- 
ways made a specialty of insurance law, 
and of the management and organization 
of corporations. He has been a director 
in the Phenix Insurance Company for the 
past ten years, and last fall entered the 
executive department as Vice-President 
of the company of which he has just been 
elected the official head. 

The Vice-President elected last week is 
Arthur B. Graves, well known in bank- 
ing and financial circles in this city. Mr. 
Graves is a graduate of Williams College, 
and was formerly in the cotton business 
with his father, who was atthe head of 
the well-known house of R. R. Graves & 
Co. Mr. Arthur B. Graves is best known 
as the President of the St. Nicholas Bank, 
He resigned the presidency of the bank a 
few years ago to travel in Europe, and 
after his return from Europe last fall he 
resumed his active connection with the 
Phenix Insurance Company, in which 
corporation he has for many years been 
interested. Mr. Graves has recently been 
the chairman of the committee having in 
charge the collection of assessments and 
has also been chairman of the executive 
committee. He is now Vice-President 
of the company as well as Vice-President 
of the St. Nicholas Bank. 

George Ingraham, who was so longcon- 
nected with the company in the Brooklyn 
department, retains his position as second 
Vice-President. 

The oldest officer of the company now is 
Philander Shaw, the Secretary, who was 
born in Newport, R. I., in 1818, and has 
been in New York since 1837, and after a 
career of seven or eight years in mercantile 
business aud in the Custom House service, 
he helped organize the Phenix Insurance 
Company in 1853; in fact, he secured the 
last tifty thousand dollars of the capital 
of one million dollars, and was at once 
elected the Secretary, which office he has 








held for thirty-five years. It might be 
added, that the cash capital of the Phe. 
nix Insurance Company is one million 
dollars, and the net surplus is one hun- 
dred and forty-three thousand ,six hundred 
and eighty-six dollars and _ninety-six 
cents, and the total assets are five million, 
fifty-four thousand, one hundred and sey- 
enty-nine dollars and fifty-one cents. 





INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1888, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


37 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surpius. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera) features ever before offered, 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. BALL, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CoO. OF NEW YORE. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force, 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 
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SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
GOR ORGRL..0.0.00000 ceccccessee scezecesccsee $200,000 00 

serve for reinsurance.and all other claims.1,490.38 83 
Surpius over all Liabilities ..... ..,.... .. 411,577 2 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1888.. $2,401,956 11 
rhoN R 


H MONT HOMER V. Peewusont, 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 








GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH. Secretarv. 
A. WHEELWK'IGHT. Ass’t Sec. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 





Increase in assets over..........+..++. $100,000 
Increase in new bnsiness........ 40 per cent. 
Increase of business in force........$2.400,U00 


POLICIES INCONTESTABLE, 
“i . CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY 
TEN DAYS’ GRACK, . 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 
The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business princip!es. 





GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
ny. are invited to address J. 5S. GAFFNEY, super- 
ntendent of Agencies. at Home Office. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York, 
ORGANIZED 1850. 
72d Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. lst) 1888. 
CASH CAPIPA Mh........006 coves 500.000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance............ a Any tS | 








Reserve for all other liabilities. ..... 83,7460 
SE iccdcntcus. ciezgodscnx wonks 335.938 1 
in iir ssnnicxrvantascanacosia $2.237,.491 50 


nt. 
WEST POLLOCK, Sec. GEO. C. HOWE. Asst. Sec. 





STATEMENT 


PHENIX INSURANCE CO., 


of Brooklyn, N. Y. 





JANUARY 1st, 1588. 


Cash Capital 
Reserve Premium Fund ® 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and all other Claims 
TPE vied. avitcedipeecsnktnsdsbhovenweovetas 


(bd aC dneasdun otausemescahemekwews $1.000,000 00 


3,343,325 08 
567,167 47 








C$OOSSeeseccereccocceeereserocesceee 143,686 96 
 P  cccncccvens ssvsisnnsscntsesinn sb pause adcaeiandbbacsedauadenamasneeneon $5,054,179 51 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

Cash in Trust Company............ccccccccescce 


Cashin Banks and Office 
United States Bonds (Market value). 


Bonds and Mortgages 


Premiums in course of collection............. 


Real Estate (Market value) 





dedbiwicdeced tine G see 1,645,911 92 


eee eee ween ee ne eens 


Che botrecSroccdsosssscvcveregcececees $440,000 00 


194,145 03 
885,680 00 
240.950 00 
1,026,352 50 


525,011 22 


$5,054,179 51 


GEORGE P. SHELDON, President. 


ARTHUR B. GRAVES, Vice-Pres. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 








GEORGE INGRAHAM. Sec. Vice-Pres- 
CHARLES C. LITTLE, Ass’'t-Secretary. 
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April 19, 1888.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(505) 25 
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INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home O“tice, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3lst of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
JABUATY, 1BB7..cccccccccccccccccccccescesce 1,417,600 13 


Total Marine Premiums..............++. $5,060,569 22 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1887 to 3lst December, 1887............0005 $3,672,331 21 


Losses paid during the same 


BP GMEB ec cccccsccccvsscesee 788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, Citv, Bank and other Stocks..... $8,622.56) 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 


IID i concsduninibboiusariamieeeres 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
Cash in Bank..........seesecsseves qeeccccece 218,192 40 

EEE ccctncsccctcsnteussssewenssnsenvess $12,237,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1857, for which certificates will be is- 

sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, CHARLES P., BURDETT, 
WwW. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H. MARSHALL. 
JAMES ye JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURG HARLES D. LEVERICH, 

ENJAMIN a FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER, 
JOSIAH O. LO GEORGE BLISs. 
EDMUN CORLIES ANSO 





. A. ND, § . 
JOHN D. “HEW LETT, GEORGE H. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. LAWRENCE YORNU RE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN. Second Vice-President. 





THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

1TAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. STEBBINS. Actuary 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
features. 


_PENN MUTUALLIFE | 
New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


| ee a es e++1 8,999,265 
Eee iicioe. 22222222279 18:183- 383 3 


Total Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in LAs e Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for greciesty the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pel- 
icies. These —s ae ae in the Annual) distri- 
bution of s' are subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 

surrender and paid-up insurance Yalues in- 
dorsed on every ame 

Pamphlets explanatory of oe New y Featuse may be 

on application at Company’s Offi 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON, 








THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in 
the world, but has always been the pioneer in all 
matters tending to the popularizing and spreading 
of life insurance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders, and are practically un- 
encumbered with restrictions as to occupation, resi- 
dence and travel 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfac- 
tory proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “ Pay 
your premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114, 181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State 
of New York to meet its liabilities. 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders ,to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000, 
Profits distributed among members in the last ten 
years: 
$32,099,475. 

Total payments to policy-holders during same pe- 
riod, over 

$243,000,.000. 
The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
(insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 


New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 


May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited 
to the policy in the form of additions, according tothe 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 











Amount, $5,000. Annual premium, $183.05. 
Five. year Pe- 
iod ending Additions. 
ineb+anctinanecdwensqenencounscueceaventswmenes $616 16 
Matespénibdutabetiententesensecgnbhhnecidiiins 1,259 59 
Ddkoce. cene- 20 .coccesseceesosucedecseveneeanes 1,311 89 
Dliisnbesnhadindineridercasmsbedimastinebancmeein 1,369 32 
Bei cocnrcctccccsscsnecesececevsonesscosecscnsoeoes 1,317 04 
Pibseesccuscnnsccsosecne wencecceesenscesoveonses 1,318 00 
 icicccssccnwstedénescteiescdsceces 588 00 
Post Mortem Dividend............s.cccsceseeeee 109 00 
DARD DOTA. cocccsesevcescassccscesccstszcess $7.889 00 
Ge i rnnsé sc ctvitesiccmeccsinssens 5,000 00 00 
Total Claim Paid...........:..cseeseceees $12, 839 00 00 
Dates PUCTMB soo. ccscccvscscccccconves 6,040 65 
Paid by the Company in excess of 
Premiums received................+6 $6,798 35 


Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, 
thus making the policy self-sustaining. 

FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 


TEREST. 





TwoEndowmentClaimsLate- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual's Prosperity. 

In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, asa single premium, in 
the purchase of two li-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on September 
llth, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.44, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement: 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 





Period ending Additions 
WE ccc vcsccocconcnccoscccecessnceecocescecoosccs SOUS 64 
TERR ccccvccvccccesescccncesococcesoccecoosce -cocee 62% 
BEBB. covccccccccvccccccsccceccecccosccscscscccocese 526 34 

Total additions. .........cesccccceeseeceesevecs $1,756 3H 
Face of policies............ senasaebhatnehionens 6.200 00 
Total amount received...........ceee seseesees $7,956 34 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 vears. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York during the 
past ten years: 


Assets. Pre- New In- 
mtums surance, 
$84,749,807 $14,050,153 $20,491,920 
86,853,340 18,092,719 28,299,818 
28,212,700 12,687,881 38,304,554 
91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,759 
94,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
97,746,363 12,845,592 37,234,458 
100,912,245 13,457,928 37,820,597 
103,583,501 13,850,258 34,687,989 
108,451,779 14,768,901 46,548,894 
114,181,963 15,634,720 56,832,718 
There is no company in existence that has shown 
results so profitable to the policy-holder asthe Mu- 
tual Life Company of New York, and no other com- 
pany can or does conduct business at so low a cost. 
The result is that the policy-holders get the profits. 
The following table shows the amounts received 
by the Mutual from policy-holders during the last 
ten years, as well as those returned: 


Pats to | ee 





death 


Amount re- ments and pur- 
ceived from chased insurances 
policy-holders. vidends. 





and di 

UBIT...222 seccccccveee $14,060,153 41 $13,949,100 48 
IBTB...ccccccccccescesee 12,092,719 83 14,400,082 13 
WD... cccecccccccscccese 12,687,881 72 14,015,555 48 
WED. .cvccccccccceccoces 12,275,589 16 18,160,694 46 
UBL... 2 cercccceccees 12,196,624 12,640,112 12 
1EB2.....eccccceccecece 12,845,592 80 12,845,835 24 
1BBS.....ccccccccccecees 13,457,928 44 13,959,300 51 
TEBE... cccccccccerevcees 13,850,258 48 18,923,062 19 
WBBB. ..crccccccvvccvees 14,768,901 93 14,402,049 90 
UBBG. 0 cos. ceccvccccsers 15,624,720 66 13,129,103 74 

$154,840,371 06 $136.427,906 25 


The amount returned is 101 per cent. of that re- 





ceived. 


The Independent for 1888. 


We have concluded arrangements whereby we shall publish during 
the year articles on 


Religious and Theological Subjects, 


By Henry C. Porrer, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 

F. D. Huntineton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

8. S. Harris, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Michigan. 

R. S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., of Boston. 

JouN F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church 
W. R. HuntTIneTon, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

Wm. M. Tay Lor, D.D., LL.D.,of Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
A. J. GorDON, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

A. CLEVELAND COXE. D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., of Brooklyn. 

J. N. GALLEHER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Louisana. 

CHARLES J. LITTLE, D.D., of Syracuse University. 

HOWARD Crossy, D.D., of New York. 

W.S. RAINSFoRD, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

JoHN H. VINCENT, D.D., Plainfield, N. J. 

HOWARD OsGooD, D.D., of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford. 

EDWARD P. Goopwiy, D.D., of Chicago. 

PHILIP ScHAFF, D.D., of New York. 

J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate. 

M. VALENTINE, D.D., of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 
The REv. W. KIRKUS, of Baltimore, and others. 


We will publish articles by the most eminent writersin the domain of 


Sociology, Political Economy and Politics. 


Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University, will write a monthly article on cur- 
rent social topics. 

JOHN BASCOM, LL.D., of Williamston, Mass., will furnish a series of articles on ec- 
onomic and sociological problems. 

Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University, will discuss from time to time mat- 
ters pertaining to Railroad and Labor Problems. 

JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P., of London, England, 

Prest. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, 

PrEsT. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D., now in London, 

THEODORE STANTON, of Paris, and 

FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D., of Rome, will write upon the current Political Affairs 
of Europe. 

As heretofore the best writers will furnish 


Articles of Criticism. 


THOMAS | laa HIGGInson, of Cambridge, Mass., will continue his monthly literary 
articles 

MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will furnish, among other things, a series 

of articles on the ounger English ‘and American poets. 

MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York, WILLIAM C. WARD, of London, and 
AGNES PowER, of Paris, will supp yO the matterfor our department of ‘“‘ Fine Arts.’ 

JAMES PAYN, the English novelist, and Editor of the Cornhil, Magazine, of London, 
will continue to send his monthly budget of “ English Notes 

JEAN INGELOW, the poet, will furnish a series of articles entitled: “‘ Hints on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Senses.” 

AXDREW I.ANG, the poet and essayist, will continue his articles entitled: “Letters on 
Literature,’’ and EDMUND GOSSsE, ‘Clark Lecturer on Literature in Cambridge Uni- 
versit , will continue to furnish from time to time his ‘Gossip in a Library. 

ISABEL F. APGOOD, author of ‘‘Epic Songs of Rassia,’’ and the translator o ‘Russian 
Novels, will write a series of letters from St. Petersburg. 

R. H. STODDARD, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, DONALD G. MITCHELL, H. H. BOYESEN 
and others, will write occasional articles. — 


We will Publish 


Poems, 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
ANDREW LANG, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
EDMUND GOSSE. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 
JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY, 
EDITH M. THOMAS, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 


We shall also publish poems by writers wholly unknown to the public. 
special boast that we can discover merit under an unknown name. 


We will Publish 
Stories, 
By JAMES PAYN, 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWAKD, 
W. H. BISHOP, 
W. E. NORRIS, 
Mrs. L, B. WALFORD, 
JULIA SCHAYER, 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
M. G. McCLELLAND, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
F. W. ROBINSON, 
E. P. ROE, and others. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





One month..... nemse aren ee baci © OT Cia aiicndn stn cavscconssuesgeeeaaie $8 00 
‘Three months ee kk I A aay 5 00 
sc cscseecbeespantavenesves eke. 5 ere ee 7 00 
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Old and Young. 


THE CITY OF THE OASIS. 
BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON. | 








ONCE, in years when the world was young, 
In a far-off Eastern land, 
Three poor travelers missed their way, 
Wandered wearily, swept astray 
By a storm of the desert sand. 


They went an-hungered and sore a-thirst, 
Till, fair on the desert gray, 
Through blinding clouds of the sand a-whirl, 
They saw a city of gold and pearl 
With portals glittering gay. 


They passed the gates inlaid with pearl, 
And marveléd much to find 

An ancient city—yet known of none— 

Green with its palms, and gold in the sun, 
With a courteous folk and kind. 


With laughter and song were they wel- 
comed in 
Where a lordly feast lay spread. 
A score of years sped by as a day. 
When the guests arose to go their way 
But a day, they deemed, had fled. 


Bags of rubies and strings of pearl 
Were the gifts they carried home; 

And many a gay and a goodly vear 

They passed in feasting and pleasant cheer 
Till their eventide was come, 


‘* Past and done is our day,” said they, 
* For the wine no more is red; 
Only the dregs of the cup to drink, 
Gone is the gold chain, link by link— 
The sun burns dim,”’ they said. 


‘Our feet are weary, our beards are gray 
And our souls fulfilled with pain; 
Spent are the pearls and the rubies bright, 
Let us seek that City of Fair Delight 
And leave it never again.” 


One was halt, and another blind, 
A palsy shook the third; 
But the blind mau sang as they rode away, 
Of welcoming words and a treasure gay, 
And their hearts within were stirred. 


Oh, they rode on, with a scroll for guide, 
With a star-track tracéd true, 
Till they saw the grass and the palm-trees 
green, 
And a pearly glint of the portal’s sheen 
By a river’s misty blue. 


They drew a nigh as the days wore on, 
But heavy and slow they went; 
Shrill tneir voices and faint their tread, 
For their shoes were gone and their camels 
dead, 
And the dates and water spent. 


Oh, out and alas! ’twas the false mirage, 
For deep sand covered the place; 

Gone was the city of goldand pearl, 

And naught was there but tbe sand a-whirl 
On the dazzling desert-space. 


‘Now none is born but must meet his 
death 

When Fate and the stars decree; 

Lost are the pearls so fair and white, 

Lost isthe City of Fair Delight, 
And verily lost are we.” 

Theit bones lie out on the sullen waste 
Where a heat-haze quivers white; 

Blind they stare on the blind blue sky; 

‘*Why did we leave you? Why, ah, why! 
Our City of Dear Delight !”’ 


They left their City of Fair Delights, 

But we, we seek it yet; 
Sorrowing, seek you our whole lives long, 
Rare oasis of Rest and Song! 

In a wild, waste country set. 


But when our bones are in the dust, 

And our souls as the winged wind’s breath’ 
O City of Dear Delights and fair, 
Tho we missed you here, may we find you 

there, 
In the desert-lands of Death! 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
_ > 


AN UNSUNG HERO. 





A PHYSICIAN’S STORY. 
{ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN.) 


BY JULIA SCHAYER. 


swelled the white sails of the ‘‘Sea-Gull” 
as she plowed her way steadily southward 
over the restless bosom of the Atlantic. 
I lay stretched lazily upon a bale of sail- 
cloth, my eyes fixed far overhead upon 
the delicate tangle of ropes and yards 
etched against the starry sky. 

The waves, parted by the good ship's 
prow, dashed in measured beats against 
her sides; from the rigging arose at inter- 





vals a deep musical murmur, as from the 
strings of a gigantic wind-karp. 

Beautiful and revivifying, after the 
fierce glow of day, is the summer night 
on tropic seas, and I was enjoying it to 
the full. Wewere bound for Rio, and 
the voyage was two-thirds over. : 

I was thinking, as I lay there under the 
stars, of many things—of the home I had 
left in search of health and distraction 
from painful thoughts, and perhapsin the 
hope of restoring my shattered confidence 
in human nature; for things had gone 
wrong with me, and I was indulging at 
the time in that sort of spurious cynicism 
which besets some men when life first 
presents itself stripped of shams and illu- 
sions. 

All at once my reverie was disturbed 
by the wail of a child from the cabin be- 
low; I knew the sound. Among the pas- 
sengers was a young woman in widow’s 
weeds, accompanied only by a boy of 
four or five years. Nothing was known 
of her beyond the self-evident facts that 
she was young and beautiful, and that 
by the advice of physiciansshe was tak- 
ing the boy—her only child—on this voy- 
age, in the hope of restoring his strength, 
wasted by a long illness. A forlorn hope, 
indeed. It was plain to the most indiffer- 
ent eye that the boy had been failing from 
the day we left New York, as it seemed, 
from sheer lack of vitality and consequent 
wasting of the tissues. 

It was a sight to move the hardest 
heart—this fair young mother, worn to a 
shadow with long watching, her whole 
being absorbed by the passionate mother 
love that refused in the very face of de- 
spair to relinquish hope. 

Urged on by sympathy for her sad and 
solitary state,I, like other passengers, had 
offered such services as suggested them- 
selves ; like the others I had been gently, 
but firmly, repulsed. To no one would 
the mother for a moment delegate the 
charge that was sapping her own life. 

Shrinking from notice and avoiding all 
other companionship, she brooded over 
the fragile being who was slipping surely 
and all too rapidly from her clinging 
grasp. 

The cry came up from the cabin again 
and again, shattering my reverie and fill- 
ing me with uncomfortable forebodings. 
It was evident that the end was near, and, 
physician as I was, and cynic as I tried 
to believe myself, the thought of the 
young mother’s despair disturbed and 
pained me. 

With a selfish, yet pernaps natural 
prayer that the child might live at least 
until land was _ reached, I rose on my 
elbow and by way of diverting my 
thoughts, addressed myself to the sailor 
who was on watch at that hour. He 
leaned against the foremast near me, a 
stalwart fellow, with handsome bronzed 
features. and a pair of blue eyes as frank 
and clear asa child’s. By the light of the 
lantern swinging above his head, I saw 
that his face was overspread with a look 
of melancholy quite out of keeping with 
the réle of jolly Jack Tar that belonged 
to him, and it was not the first time I had 
noticed this expression on honest Tom's 
countenance. It may have been that, 
coupled with other unusual characteris- 
tics, that from the first day had attracted 
me to the fellow; whatever it was, I had 
found pleasure in studying this s‘xrdy 
type of man, and had enjoyed many a 
quiet chat with him during the long voy- 
age, without however having made any 
attempt to pluck out the heart of his mys- 
tery, if such existed. 

“A fine night, Tom,” I began, by way of 
opening conversation. ; 

“Ay, sir, a fine night!” answered 
Tom in his deep tones, saluting me re- 
spectfully. 

‘It isn’t often that you make a better 
trip than this, is it, Tom ?”’ 

‘* Well, no, sir. But we ain’t there yit,” 
he answered significantly, giving himself 
the sailor’s peculiar hitch. 

‘* You are familiar with these waters, I 
presume ?” 

Tom gave himself another hitch and 
cleared his throat before answering. 

“Wall, sir, tol’able familiar. This 
makes my eleventh trip from New York 
to Rio.” 





‘*Indeed !” I responded. ‘‘ You must 
have a special liking for these parts.” 

‘* As to that,” said Tom, slowly, ‘it’s 
pretty much the same to me wherel go, 
so’t I’m goin’. I’m restlessan’ oneasy on 
shore, sir; all sailors is that, but ’pears 

to me I'ma little more restless an’ oneasy 
than most of ‘em. Mebbe,’” he went on, 
his gruff voice softening a little—‘‘ mebbe 
it’s along o’ my not havin’ any folks on 
shore belongin’ to me. The ship is all the 
home l’ve had this many a year, sir. 
There was a time when it might a-been 
different, if so be”’— 

At that moment some one hastily 
ascended the stairs leading from the cabin, 
and called my name. 

‘*Tt’s the doctor, sir; Dr. Claas,” said 
Tom, touching his cap, and turning 
away. 

Dr. Claas, the ship’s physician, hurried- 
1y approached the place where I was 
lying. 

‘*Pardon me, sir,” he said extending 
his hand as I arose to meet him, and giv- 
ing mine a hearty pressure, ‘‘ but I believe 
you are a practicing physician?” 

As the doctor, a singularly grave and 
reticent man, had until now shown no 
desire to extend our acquaintance, I was 
unprepared for the cordiality of his greet- 
ing, but I answered at once in the aflirm- 
ative. 

‘*Then you are the only medical man 
besides myself on board, and I beg of you 
to consult with me in a most interesting 
case. I am not mistaken—you will do 
me this favor?” 

As a young and comparatively inex- 
perienced practitioner I could not but feel 
flattered by the doctor’s manner, and 
answered without hesitation: 

‘‘Certainly, with the greatest pleas- 
ure.” 

‘* Then come, I beg,” he earnestly said. 
‘* There is no time to lose.” 

As I passed Tom to follow Dr, Claas I 
noticed that he was leaning forward, as 
if listening to what we had been saying, 
and I fancied that I heard him mutter 
some indistinct words as he resumed his 
position. 

A moment later I stood with my col- 
league at the side of the sick child. He 
no longer moaned, but lay motionless, 
and almost pulseless, upon his pillow. 
The mother sat by him, her dark hair 
falling loosely, her small hands lying list- 
lessly in her lap, her face pale and tense 
with unutterable grief and pain. Phy- 
sician tho I was, and already inured 
to the sight of human suffering, I could 
not meet the look that was turned upon 
us as we entered. On examination of the 
little sufferer I agreed perfectly with Dr. 
Claas in his diagnosis of the case; the 
child, tho under the influence of no 
organic disease, was perishing from in- 
anition. His life’s small taper was flick- 
ering faintly ; in a few days at most it 
would go out in darkness unless--a sud- 
den thought flashed across my mind, 
sending the blood bounding through my 
veins. Ilooked quickly up into my col- 
league’s face and met his eyes full upon 
me ; a glance of quick intelligence passed 
from one to the other, and at the same in- 
stant one and the same word passed our 
lips. That word was--transfusion! The 
thought had been simultaneous. To re- 
store the child’s almost extinguished vi- 
tality, the famishing frame, deprived 
of nutriment by the incapacity of the 
organs of digestion and assimilation 
to do their work, must be supplied with 
fresh life-material already prepared for 
assimilation. In other words, the warm, 
ruddy stream of life must be led direct 
from the arteries of a living, healthy be- 
ing into the child’s own depleted veins. 

Only a physician can comprehend the 
glow of enthusiastic joy that pervaded 
our whole beings as this theory, then com- 
paratively new and untried, presented 
itself before us with all its glorious possi- 
bilities. 

The grave face of Dr. Claas fairly shone 
for a moment, then darkened again, and 

he shook his head gravely. 

‘*A magnificent opportunity !” he said, 
in a tone of regret—‘‘ magnificent! But 
unfortunately impracticable. Being so 
near the end of our voyage we have not 
a living animal on board!” 





A sharp cry interrupted my answer, 
In our professional zeal we had forgotten 
that the mother’s ears were drinking in 
every word that was uttered. In an in- 
stant a slender arm bared to the elbow 
was extended toward us. 

‘I know what you mean,” the little 
woman hurriedly said, her face flushing 
and paling again, ‘“‘I have read much 
about it. I remember that it need not be 
an animal—a human being will do as 
well—even better !” 

Even Dr. Claas was not proof against 
this. Isaw his eyes grow moist as he took 
the extended hand gently in both his own, 
‘Tt cannot be, madam,” he said, as if 
speaking to a little child. ‘* Compose 
yourself. We will retire and consider 
other means. Something may yet sug- 
gest itself.” 

It was very hard to convince her that 
not from her fragile, exhausted frame 
might flow the invigorating stream that 
should give new life to her dying child. 
But we left her at last, sitting in listless 
despair by the little couch, as before, and 
returned to the deck, where Dr. Claas 
joined nme im a long discussion of the sub- 
ject that had just been under considera- 
tion. 

Tom, the sailor, was still on duty, pac- 
ing the deck at times, or leaning against 
the foremast, taking no apparent notice 
of our presence. At a late hour I bade 
Dr. Claas good-night, and retired to my 
berth, but not to sleep. The piteous face 
of that mother as we left her, having 
given the death-blow to her last hope, was 
constantly before me; her plaintive voice 
mingled with the monotonous plashing 
of the waves. 

For what seemed hours I lay listening 
to every sound, longing for daylight, 
tho it was not yet midnight, but 
finally eight bells sounded, and steps and 
voices overhead showed that Tom was 
being relieved from duty. 

A moment later there was a knock at 
the door of my room, and in response to 
my astonished ‘* Come 1n,” it was opened 
and Tom himself, looking very awkward 
and uncertain, stood on the threshold. 

‘* Beg pardon, sir,” he said, in a husky 
whisper, fingering his cap like a bashful 
boy—‘‘ beg pardon, but I made sure you 
wasn’t asleep, an’ there was somethin’ I 
wanted to ask ye right away, sir, if I may 
make so bold.” 

So far from being angry with Tom for 
his intrusion, I was glad of any interrup- 
tion to my painful thoughts, and bade 
him enter and close the door. 

**And now what is it, Tom?” I said, 
when he had done so. 

‘*T wouldn’t have ye to think, sir, that 
I meant to listen to your conversation 
with the doctor,” he began, after much 
preliminary shuffling and hitching and 
clearing of his voice, ‘‘ but bein’ where I 
was,some words come to my hearin’, sir, 
an’ after that I couldn’t but lis’en, feelin’ 
an int’rest in the little sick chap myself. 
An’ from what I heard I gathered as how 
there was somethin’ that ’ould save his 
life, sir, if it could be had; an’ because 
it couldn’t be had, sir, the poor little chap 
must die.” 

Tom made alittle halt here and then 
continued: 

**I—I couldn't rightly make out what 
it was as was wanted, bein’ a seafarin’ 
man an’ knowin’ little of things as ain’t 
in my line, Sir, but feelin’ sorry for the 
poor little chap—an’ his mother, sir—she 
seems to hev sot her heart on him to that 
extent—why, sir, I made so bold as to 
come an’ ask ye what it was that’s 
wanted, an’ can’t be had.” 

Tom’s gruff voice trembled a good 
deal as he stumbled through his 
clumsy speech, and he shifted himself 
from one foot to the other agood many 
times. 

It was impossible for me to feel either 
amusement or vexation at what might 
have seemed to some very like presump- 
tion. Idid not hesitate toexplain to Tom 
assimply and as clearly as possible the 
theory of transfusion, the obstacles in 
the way of its application in the present 
case, and the regret of Dr. Claas and my- 
self at the loss of so fine an opportunity. 

Tom listened breathlessly, leaning for- 





ward, hiseyes fixed upon me, his lips 
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moving in unconscious imitation of my 
own. When I had finished he straightened 
himself, putting one hand to his curly 
head with a perplexed air: 

« Ay, ay!” heslowly said, “ that was 
it! I wasn’t sure as I got it right eend up, 
sir, but that was it! Ye see it has a pow- 
erful strange sound to a mah like me; 
put jest let me once git my bearin’s, sir, 
so’t I don’t run agin no, sunken rocks nor 
sand-bars, an’ I’mall right, sir. You say 
that the blood of a livin’, breathin’, 
healthy animal, beast or human, 
pumped, so to speak, into the veins of a 
sick an’ ailin’ creatur’, beast or human, 
will save life, sir 7” 

«“ May, Tom; no man can say will.” 

‘* May, then; repeated Tom. ‘ Wall, 
sir,” and drawing himself up, he bared 
for my inspection, ove magnificent mus- 
cular arm, freshly tattooed with all a sail- 
or’s taste and ingenuity. ‘‘Wall, sir, here 
am [, eightand-twenty year of age, 
tough as oak, an’ tho I say it as shouldn't, 
mebbe, as sober a man as ever trod deck, 
an’ the little chap yonder is welcome to 
the last dropo’ blood in my veins, so be it 
mought save him to the poor little 
woman that is breakin’ her heart over him 
as any man Can see.” 

I sprang from my berth and seized 
Tom’s hard brown hand. 

‘‘ My brave fellow,” I cried, ‘‘ you will 
do this forthe sake of achild who is 
nothing to you, and a woman you never 
saw before and never will see again?” 

A strange smile came over Tom’s face, 
and his eyes sought the floor. 

“T will, sir,” he answered, hoarsely; 
‘“‘ for the sake of that same woman—as I 
shall never see again, mos’ likely.” 

‘* But Tom,” I said, “‘ it is my duty to 
tell you that there is a risk involved, a 
risk to yourself.” 

Again Tom smiled, giving himself a 
careless hitch or two. 

“That’s all right, sir. 
right.” 

In an incredibly short time I stood 
again with Dr. Claas at the door of the 
state-room we had left a few hours before 
in so different a mood. It was opened by 
the child’s mother, who had been pre- 
pared for our coming, and welcomed us 
with eagerness. Already reviving hope 
had given some brightness and color to 
her face 

‘““You have found some one who is 
willing to render this service?” she be- 
gan, excitedly. ‘‘ Asailor, yousay? Oh, 
where is he? Let me see him and speak 
with him. I must thank him for his 
noble kindness” — 

Meantime Tom had remained in shadow, 
but as she came forward looking eagerly 
‘about her, he stepped out into the light 
and stood awaiting her, cap in hand. She 
sprang toward him with extended hands. 
‘*Oh, you good, brave fellow, God bless 
you!” she began, fervently. ‘‘God must 
and will bless you for your kindness to a 
poor despairing mother”— 

She stopped abruptly, as if suddenly 
turned to marble. The full light of the 
lamp fell over the sailor’s athletic figure, 
and pale, agitated face. His eyes were 
fixed upon her with an inscrutable ex- 
pression. For some time the two stood 
gazing at each other in silence, then with 
a loud cry the woman started forward, 
wavered, and would have fallen but for 
Tom, who seized her in his mighty arms 
and laid her on the nearest sofa. 

For a moment he stood bending over 
her, his form perceptibly shaken, his face 
hidden; then at a summons from Dr. 
Claas with whom the necessity for prompt 
action superseded all other emotions, he 
left the unconscious woman in charge of 
the stewardess, and followed us into the 
state-room. 

A half-hour later the operation had 
been successfully accomplished. 

We found the mother still lying on the 
sofa where we had left her, but at the 
sound of our steps she started up wildly 
expectant. 

“Be calm, madam,” said Dr. Claas, his 
very voice and mien expressing the satis- 
faction he felt; ‘‘all has passed off well. 
Your child is sleeping peacefully, and we 
have every reason to hope for the best.” 

“Thank God! Oh, thank God!” said 
the happy mother, with streaming eyes, 


That’s all 


‘‘But the man—the sailor—where is he? I 
must see him, there is something to be 
explained,” she continued, in deeply agi- 
tated tones. 

But Tom had slipped silently away and 
was not to be found. 

**It is better so,” said the doctor, re- 
turning tothe saloon. ‘You have had 
enough excitement for to-night.” 

Then, after administering a sedative, 
we left the now hopeful woman to return 
to her child, while we sought such rest as 
the brief summer night might have yet 
in store for us, 

In the course of the next morning, hav- 
ing made an early call with my colleague 
upon our little patient with the most 
gratifying results, I found myself on 
deck. 

The sun had been beating down for 
some hours upon the great awning 
stretched overhead for the protection 
of the passengers, many of whom were 
sitting about trying to divert their minds 
from physical discomfort in various ways. 
The heat was simply terrific. Scarcely a 
breath of wind was stirring. The sails 
hung slack against the masts, and the sea 
was like glass. 

4 vivacious old French lady, to whom 
in a moment of weakness I had divulged 
the fact of my acquaintance with her 
mother tongue, had inveigled me into a 
game of chess for which I was not at all 
in the mood; but from very lack of re- 
sistive power I yielded to her wishes, and 
tried to get up an interest in the game. 

My partner had heard something of the 
remarkable events of the preceding night, 
and was burning with curiosity to know 
all the details. Tom, who, tho no longer 
in sight, had been on duty as usual that 
morning, had been pointed out to her as 
the hero of the hour, and with the 
shrewdness of her race and sex in matters 
of sentiment, the old lady scented a ro- 
mance. 

I told her, in response to her persistent 
questioning, all that I considered proper, 
not mentioning the little scene between 
Tom and the young widow, which I con- 
fess had aroused my own curiosity toa 
lively degree. 

‘* Tiens!” cried the old lady melodra- 
matically (not forgetting a skillful maneu- 
ver with her bishop) — ‘“‘tiens/ C'est 
Vamour, Monsieur! C'est certainment 
Vamour! There is always love at the bot- 
tom of these affairs. Either the hand- 
some sailor has discovered an old flame 
in the pretty little widow, or he has fallen 
in love with her during the voyage! 
Pourquoi pas?” with a shrug and a smile 
that illumined her wrinkles like a ray 
from the past—‘‘ pourquoi pas! A sailor 
—is he not a man like other men? And 
this one—ma foi! Heisa sailor such as 
one finds in books!” 

And with remarkable presence of mind 
the old lady took possession of my castle. 

I left her little romance undisturbed. 
Perhaps she was right. Who could tell ? 

For some time we continued the game. 
Never was chess so tiresome to me, never 
did I play so badly. What, with my 
partner’s incessant chatter, and the 
increasing heat, which seemed only to ex- 
cite her tongue to greater activity, I grew 
more and more restless and distrait. 

One by one the passengers on deck went 
below in search of coolness, one by one 
those below came up, for the same pur- 
pose. 

The fair, false waves shone on in daz- 
zling calm, the ship rocked gently, mak- 
ing no perceptible headway. The sultri- 
ness was becoming unendurable. A strange 
languor and depression pervaded the air. 
Suddenly the dull silence was broken by 
the sound of excited voices, which I rec- 
ognized as those of the Captain and Dr. 
Ciaas. The old lady pricked up her ears. 

‘“‘If I mistake not,” she said, ‘‘ they 
are quarreling over your protégé, the in- 
teresting sailor. Goandsee. As for me, 
I have enough of this. I go below.” 

To my intense relief the venerable gos- 
sip prepared to depart, and rising, I began 
walking the deck, going a little nearer 
the excited speakers. 

‘*For the last time, sir,” the Captain 
was saying in angry tones, ‘‘I repeat, that 
such conduct is entirely unbecoming, and 





one of my men on to an act of romantic 
foolhardiness, and to-day, without con- 
sulting me, you send him below to his 
hammock to recover from the conse- 
quences of this eccentric and absurd 
experiment. Why sir, you are ex- 
ceeding your authority. You are encour- 
aging insubordination. Once more, sir, 
it cannot be allowed !” 

“Allow me to say, Captain,” said Dr. 
Claas, with great self-control, ‘that 
there was no leading on in the matter, 
whatever. As I call this gentleman to 
witness (turning toward me), the man 
having overheard us as we discussed the 
subject on deck, not dreaming that he 
would hear, or at least comprehend, what 
we were saying, came forward and of- 
fered himself for the experiment—an act 
which not one man in a hundred would 
be capable of, sir. Yes, sir; came of his 
own free will, and submitted to a pain- 
ful and even dangerous operation to 
save a human life in no way connected 
with hisown. And I say it is due to 
him that he should be protected from 
the consequences almost sure to ensue 
from any unusual strain upon his 
streugth. To send him aloft to repair a 
broken yard under a sky like this, after 
such a loss of blocd, would be simply 
brutal, sir.” 

The doctor’s earnest speech had its 
effect upon the testy but kind-hearted 
officer, and after some furtker efforts on 
our united parts,the captain returned to 
the quarter-deck in a somewhat mollified 
mood, 

At the suggestion of Dr. Claas I went 
below to look after Tom. The brave 
fellow lay stretched in hi¢ hammock in 
the close, small cabin, in a troubled sleep. 
The open collar of his blouse exposed to 
view a throat and chest of statuesque 
proportions: his curling brown hair was 
matted over his forehead; his face, hag- 
gard beneath its deep bronze hue, wore a 
look of gentleness and suffering. 

The interest I had felt from the start in 
this fine specimen of Nature’s noblemen 
had mounted to enthusiasm, and I was 
impatient to know more of the man and 
of his relations with the woman, seem- 
ingly so far removed from his own sphere 
in life, upon whom his appearance had 
produced so startling an effect. But asI 
stood looking down upon him, noting his 
irregular respiration, and the contractions 
that from time to time passed over his 
features, I realized that even of a 
physique like Tom’s too much might be 
demanded. The enervating climate, and, 
as I had every reason to suspect, some 
strong mental excitement, had diminished 
the man’s power of endurance, and it 
was certain that Dr. Claas’s solicitude 
was only too well-founded. 

Not to disturb the sleeper I would have 
withdrawn noiselessly, but at the moment 
Tom stirred, and opening his eyes gazed 
at me with a bewildered stare. His 
glance was uncertain, his lips trembled, 
as with fever. 

‘What time is it?” he asked, feebly. 
‘* Have I slept long?” 

“Tt is twelve,” I answered. ‘‘ You 
have slept two hours, and can lie and 
rest as long as you feel like it. It is the 
captain’s order. How are you feeling?” 
I added, seating myself on the blue- 
painted chest that doubtless contained 
the sailor’s worldly possessions. 

** Better, now,” answered Tom; ‘ but a 
while ago my legs would scarcely bear 
me, an’ my head whirled ’round like a 
rusty capstan. It is powerful kind o’ 
you, sir, to come an’ ask after me. An’ 
how is the little chap gettin’ on?’ he 
added, his voice softening suddenly. 

‘* Very well indeed, Tom. I have just 
been with Dr. Claas to see him, and un- 
less we are much mistaken, the tide has 
turned and the boy will recover. And if 
he does, Tom, it is to you he owes his 
life.” 

Words cannot picture the look that 
transfigured the sailor’s sun-bronzed 
countenance—a look of deep and perfect 
content. He kept his eyes on the ceiling 
over his head for some time, his lips 
smiling like a child’s. 

‘*Good!” I heard him whisper. ‘ That 
does me good to hear. The boy will live, 





against my wishes. Yesterday you lead 





But after a while he turned to me 

again. ° 

‘* Mebbe,” he began, doubtfully—*‘ meb- 

be you mought a-guessed from what you 

saw, that the little chap’s mother an’ me 

wasn’t no strangers, sir; an’ if ye don’t 

mind lis’enin’ I’d like to tell ye how things 

is, an’ was, sir; for I wouldn’t have ye go 

to think harm of her, not knowin’.” 

I assured Tom that I was only too glad 

to listen to his story if it would not fa- 

tigue him too much in the telling. 

** No, sir,” he said; ‘‘it’ll be a power- 

ful relief to git it off my mind, along of 

her that mought be misjudged, if ye didu’t 

know the true facts. No, sir; Nell— 

that’s her—Nell an’ me is no stran- 

gers. We was born an’ brought up 

in a little village ye likely never 

heard of, away down on the coast o’ 

Maine. Ay, different as things is now, 

our folks was neighbors, an’ Nell an’ me 

was playmates an’ friends as long ago as 

I can remember, tho her folks was 

better off than mine, an’ Nell had a bet- 

ter chance at books an’ the like. So when 

I grew upan’ began to foller the sea, like 
my father an’ gran’father afore me, it 
come about quite natural that I should 
begin to look on Nell as my sweetheart, 
an’she on me. Every time I got home 
from a voyage I found her prettier an’ 
sweeter, an’ fonder of me; leastways I 
thought so then. She was a beauty in 
them days, sir, as ye can judge for yourself 
now, tho she’s changed powerful, poor 
girl! But in them times she led the fleet, 
sir. The city folks that come down to 
the coast o’ summers took a deal o’ notice 
of Nell—she was that proud an’ sperrited, 
an’ could hold her own with the best, her 
father bein’ a retired cap’n as had made 
his pile, but warn't in no way 
stuck up, an’ favored me, poor sailor 
tho I was. Well, sir, they come 
a time when I started off on a three 
years’ cruise. It was pretty tough, that 
was, but we was to be married when it 
was over, an’ with that look ahead, sir, 
bein’ young, an’ ambitious, the time 
passed pretty quick. It’s a rough life,a 
sailor’s, as every man knows, an’ I’m free 
to own as I’ve been a bit wildin my time, 
sir, but as I’m a livin’ man to-day, I was 
true to Nell all through that three years’ 
cruise. Whenever we made port instead 
o’ foolin’ away my money with the rest, I 
was hangin’ round shops an bazars, a- 
pickin’ up pretty things for Nell—silk 
handkerchers, an’ carved boxes an’ fans, 
an’ all kinds o’ furrin’ notions that women 
love. Nell never got to see ’em, sir; 
they’re stowed away in that there blue 
chest as you're a-settin’ on this minute, 
for, as mebbe you've guessed by this 
time, when we made port I found Nell 
married an’ gone—ay, sir, married to a 
fine gentleman from the city, an’ gone to 
live amongst his kind of folks. Ay,” he 
added, with a husky laugh, “if I'd got 
home a month sooner, I mought a- 
danced at her weddin’!” 

‘‘ They are all alike, Tom,” I said, as he 
paused, my cynicisms reviving; “‘un- 
worthy of a true man’s love and trust.” 

Tom turned his clear blue eyes upon 
me wonderingly. 

‘Lord bless ye, sir,” he said warmly, 
‘ye ain’t to lay no blame on to her! Its 
me as was a fool, for thinkin’ myself good 
enough for a girl like Nell, that had been 
brought up so diff’rent, an’ could hold her 
own with the best on ’em, along of her 
father bein’ a retired captain. An’ I for- 
got to mention that the old man was 
dead, or mebbe it moughtn’t a-happened; 
tho I do’ know as it would have made any 
odds. No, sir, I never laid no blame 
on to her,’thoI own as it hit me hayg 
an’ sent me a-careerin’ over the world 
like a ship that’s lost rudder 
an’ compass. It’s goin’ on seven year 
since it happened, sir, an’ I’d begun to 
git in a way used to it tho it sorter 
took me afresh when the ship was 
homeward bound an’ I remembered as 
no one was a-waitin’ an’ a-watchin’ for 
me, my folks bein’ dead an’ gone long ago 
—when there was she a-comin’ on board 
this here ship, sir, a lone woman at her 
age—she’s only twenty-six, sir—an’ look- 
in’ so peaked, an’ a-holdin’ on for dear 
life to that there little youngster as a 





an’ she will be happy. Good!” 


stout breeze might blow away! An’ now 
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you know hew it is, sir; an’ why I was 
willin’ to do what I done; not for a 
strange woman (tho I ain’t sure as I 
wouldn’t a-done the same), but for the 
little woman that was to a-been my wife; 
the little woman I ain’t never forgot, an’ 
never shall forget, tho she never can be 
aught toa rough sailor like me.” 

‘‘But she asked for you, Tom, this 
morning. She wishes to see you,” I said. 

Tom laid his bandaged arm across his 
face, but his deepening color did not es- 
cape me, and I saw how the burly frame 
was shaken with sudden emotion. 

‘* No, sir,” he said huskily, after some 
moments. ‘No, sir, it’s better not. 
Tell her I say it’s better not. Tell 
her she’s free an’ welcome to all I 
done, an’ if ’twas to do over agin she’d be 
free an’ welcome to the last drop o’ my 
heart’s blood, so be the little chap was 
flourishin’,an’ she was happy. An’ tell 
her,” he continued softly, ‘‘if so be as 
she should say anything to you, about 
what's past an’ gone, that I ain’t never 
harbored nothin’ agin her, first or last, 
an’ wishes her well an’ happy wherever 
she may be!” 

There was silence in the little cabin—a 
silence like that of a church. My confi- 
dence in human worth was strengthened. 
This unlettered sailor was a man before 
whom Diogenes might well have extin- 
guished his Jantern,asI did mine. I was 
compelled to believe again in human 
love—a love so perfect that it becomes a 
religion. I pressed the sailor’s horny palm 

in silent acknowledgment. 

But what was this? 

In my interest in Tom’s narration I had 
not observed the gradual darkening of the 
cabin; but now all motion seemed sud- 
denly and strangely suspended. The ship 
shuddered through all her timbers, as 
tho held in the grasp of a Titanic hand 
that was about to crush her to powder; 
then a hollow, thunderous sound made 
itself heard; black masses of water foamed 
at the port-holes, and the vessel was 
whirled madly to and froand about, as in 
a whirlpool. 

It needed not Tom’s sudden excited cry 
to tell me the meaning of this. I knew 
intuitively that we were atthe mercy ofa 
hurricane. 

At the first sound Tom had leaped from 
his hammock, and flung open the door. 
Above the roar of the elements could be 
heard a confusion of voices, a hurried 
rush of feet, then clear and distinct came 
the captain’s voice shouting through his 
trumpet: 

** All hands on deck!” 

Instantly Tom sprang toward the 
stairs, turning only to say as I would 
have followed him: 

‘** No passengers allowed on deck! Take 
care of yourself and keep cool, sir! The 
‘Sea-Gull’ has out-ridden many a storm. 
Ay, ay, sir!” he shouted back, as the 
trumpet-call sounded again. 

I tried to detain him, to speak some 
words of caution and protest. My voice 
was drowned by the storm, and Tom 
shook off my hand with alaugh. With 
one spring he mounted the stairs and 
lifted the hatchway. The storm dashed 
against his brave, smiling face; he shook 
the spray from his hair, waved his hand 
to me and vanished, letting the hatchway 
fall behind him. In vain I endeavored to 
raise it; in vain I beat upon it, and called 
Tom’s name. My feeble efforts amounted 
to nothing, and in deep anxiety and dread 
I turned away. 

Stumbling and pitching along the nar- 
row, dark gang-way. I managed to reach 
the passenger saloon. There, panic 
reigned. 

Women and children with faces con- 
vulsed with terror, lay stretched upon the 
floor, clutching frantically at the thick 
carpet, or at any object within their 
grasp. Men staggered about aimlessly, 
crying, cursing, or praying, in a frenzy of 
fear. Having first made my way to the 
state-room of our little patient, and with 
the aid of cushions and pillows made the 
position of mother and child as secure as 
possible, I turned my attention to the 
women and childrenin the saloon. There 
was very little that could be done, for 
every attempt at speech was drowned in 
the awful tumult, and exhaustion soon 





put an end to my efforts, and stretched 
me helpless in their midst. 

The hours went by on leaden feet. The 
‘*Sea-Gull” wrestled bravely with her 
mighty enemy—at times sinking upon 
her side until the topmast kissed the 
crest of the engulfing waves, then like 
the bird whose name she bore, mounting 
and hovering on their summit, only to 
plunge again into the yawning abyss of 
waters. Of what was passing outside and 
above us we knew nothing, being in 
darkness, except as the ship rose for an 
instant, vouchsafing brief glimpses of the 
furious sea, and hearing only the tumult 
of the elements, with now and then a 
rush of feet, or the faint trumpet-call of 
the captain. 

But I did not forget Tom. With a 
shudder I recalled that open vein so inse- 
curely protected for such an emergency; 
with a thrill of sincere admiration I re- 
membered his look of eager daring as he 
sprang into the storm to meet his duty, 
and it might be, his death. 

Toward sunset the hurricane seemed to 
have expended its power, and tho the 
ship continued to pitch frightfully, the 
passengers diagged themselves to their 
respective state-rooms, myself among the 
rest; and against my own will, for I 
meant to seize the first possibility of 
reaching the deck, I sank from sheer ex- 
haustion into a sleep which lasted until 
day-break. As soon as I was conscious I 
left my room and hastened on deck. The 
sea was still heavy, but of the fearful 
hurricane there remained only a fine stiff 
breeze that drove the ship bravely on 
toward her goal. 

Almost the first person I saw was Dr. 
Claas, who was coming 1m search of me. 

At sight of his face a sharp pang went 
through me. 

‘* We are safe, yes,” he said, seizing my 
hand; ‘‘ but the storm had its victim.” 

** Tom!” I barely whispered. 

** Yes, Tom!” 

it seemed that at the very height of the 
storm, one of the sails became loose from 
its fastenings, and sweeping the deck 
caused the ship to careen dangerously to 
Jeeward. The captain called for volun- 
teers to climb the topmast and cut away 
the sail. It was a perilous undertaking in 
such a wind. Of all the crew only one 
man came forward. It was Tom. Firm 
and sure he made the ascent, and cut 
away the ropes; the sail flew swiftly off 
over the frothing sea, and the ship 
righted herself at once. 

Hand over hand, swinging himself 
gallantly from yard to yard, the brave 
fellow descended; but when half-way 
down he was seen to miss his grasp, to 
clutch at the ropes, to fall heavily to the 
deck. 

In his violent efforts the bandage had 
been torn from his wrist, and Tom had 
fainted from loss of blood. It being im- 
possible to open the hatchways in sucha 
sea, some attempt at a bandage was 
made, and the insensible sailor placed in 
as secure a position as was possible. But 
it was hours before Dr. Claas could reach 
him, and then only to find himself too 
late, 

The sun was setting when, wrapped in 
the ship’s flag, a tribute rendered to his 
heroic worth and splendid seamanship, 
the dead sailor was consigned to his un- 
marked grave. 

No dead monarch, lying in kingly state, 
ever called forth deeper or sincerer 
reverence and regret than showed itself 
in the faces of those who stood with un- 
covered heads about the still form that 
had held so gallant and true a spirit. 

In low tones the captain read: the 
burial service; fora moment each head 
was bent in silent prayer; then, at a 
signal, there was a swift gliding of ropes, 
a plash, and the laughing waves closed 
above all that was mortal of the humble 
hero of this simple tale. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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HERMANN KAULBACH, the painter, has 
a handsome and notably clever wife, 
who has long been a fine swimmer. She 
has lately received the gold medal of the 
Order of Merit of the Bavarian Crown for 
having, at the risk of her own life, saveda 
young man from drowning last summer. 





NESTING-TIME. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 





Robin with his breast of flame 
Pipes up in the apple tree: 
“* Dear old boughs, you’re still the same, 
In your arms our nest shall be!” 
Robin and his gentle mate 
Rustle down the sunlit breeze: 
“‘ Nesting-time will never wait; 
Work,” pipes he, ‘‘then take our ease! 
A wee thread here, a wee straw there, 
And now a tiny feather; 
And that’s a nest, all snug and fair, 
For any kind of weather !”’ 


Robin, from his airy perch, 
Sees the storm that gathers nigh; 
Chilly winds, with eager search, 
Into nooks and crannies pry, 
Toss the tree-tops in delight— 
All things on their way molest; 
Robin sees them in their flight 
Tear apart his pretty nest! 
A wee thread here, a wee straw there, 
And now a tiny feather; 
Alas, the nest so snug and fair, 
For any kind of weather ! 


Robin pipes unto his mate: 
‘*Storms like this will soon be past ! 
For a better day we’ll wait; 
Sunshine always comes at last ! 
Tho our home lies scattered, dear, 
Keep good heart, and do our best! 
Oh, we'll finish, never fear, 
Just in time our cosy nest ! 
A wee thread here, a wee straw there, 
And now a tiny feather; 
We'll have a nest, all snug and fair, 
For any kind of weather !”’ 
New York Ciry. 
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WARDROBE TALE. 
BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 











CLICK ! 

Miss Minnie had just pushed to her 
wardrobe door, and the low murmur of 
silken talk that had ceased for a minute as 
the young mistress’s hand wandered 
among the dresses, began again: 

‘*T declare, I’m tired out,” sighed the 
warm scarlet-lined cloak that had just 
entered, as it sank back in weary folds 
against the wall. ‘‘ But I’ve had a glori- 
ous time! I’ve been out on the skating 
rink. Oh, we flew like birds over the ice, 
but happy looks and gay words flew faster, 
and I gathered a stray sentence or two to 
repeat to Miss Minnie the next time she 
puts me on. I never had anything to 
tell her before.” 

‘*That’s why she never cared for you,” 
murmured a soft tulle dress, out of its 
cloud-like draperies. ‘‘ Now, she’s very 
fond of me. I tell her so much! She 
never looks at me but I whisper: ‘Oh, 
do you remember that fair midsummer 
night—the last party of the season?’ And 
she smiles dreamily and nods at me; and 
I tell her again of the sultry flower-per- 
fumed night, of the garden, of the weird 
hanging lights, of the stars and of the 
poem they repeated together—he and she 
—as they walked to and fro there be- 
neath them. They could only remember 
it in part—just the very last two lines; 
but Miss Minnie knows it all now, and 
loves it passing well. I have been to 
many parties besides, and danced myself 
to shreds, but I never tell her much of 
any other. Oh, she is very fond of me. 
I am the poetry of her life.” 

** Bah!” said a rich silk, with a stiff, in- 
dignant rustle, ‘‘ I am her record of social 
triumphs, yet she never cares for any of 
the compliments I repeat to her, tho I 
assure you I make her a belle indeed, and 
am most necessary to her.” 

‘*Nay, pretty speeches are only pretty 
from loved lips,” said a glossy gauze, sen- 
tentiously. *‘ Now I never try to remind 
her of anything save of a German we 
danced together once, and chiefly of the 
very last dance of all. Why, I have 
talked volumes to her about that single 
dance, and oh, she loves me well! [Lam 
the unfinished romancc of her life, and in 
me only can it end.” 

‘* Stuff!” ejaculated a white opera- 
cloak, rolling itself up into a comfortable 
warm heap on the floor. ‘She loves me 
best of you all, for I go with her every- 
where, and many a snatch of golden 

words, a lingering pressure of her gloved 
hand, a quick farewell smile, have I told 
her of again as we drove home together. 


er 


And as she draws me close over her beat. 
ing bosom and buries her pink cheek in 
my downy fur; oh, how much have I not 
told her of that she will never, never 
weary of hearing again! You may rely 
upon it, whatever becomes of you all, 
Miss Minnie can never throw me aside, 
You may laugh. Iknow I am old and 
worn and moth-eaten; but to put me on 
is to wrap herself in a host of tender 
memories, tosummon back the ghosts of 
sweet dead pleasures from many an un- 
storied grave, to live through again, one 
by one, days and hours and minutes that 
form epochs in her life’s short history, [ 
amatrue and trusted friend. She has 
hoped hopes in me, dreamed dreams in 
me no one else can know. Iam her pri- 
vate diary. I am become an actual part 
of herself and shall surely go with her 
into the tomb.” 

‘*You are very stuck-up and self-im- 
portant, I must say,” put in a slimsy mus- 
lin with a limp, injured shake. ‘ But 
you haven’t been in ail her good times 
notwithstanding. To be sure that last 
wash did for me and I can’t go on again; 
but for all that lama great pet of Miss 
Minnie’s. I tell her such pretty stories 
about a by-gone summer—stories of light 
and shade, dew-damps, and fireflies, and 
roses, and silences, and strange wild talks, 
all mingled in a wonderful web of silver 
thought. She calls me her fairy story, 
her mosaic dress, her jewel-box, I am 
made up of so many pretty pieces of re- 
membrance.” 

“‘Ah, but she wears me still,” laughed 
a delicate grenadine, crumpling up with 
delight and interrupting the muslin 
with a hidden sweep of light ruffles. “I 
am her prime favorite now. Oh, she and 
I took such a wonderful drive together 
in the sunset a while ago, and a walk in 
the magic gray of the twilight, and in 
myself I am a whole chapter of her life. 
You others may belong to her past, but I 
—I am her joyous, unended, never-to-be- 
ended present!” 

‘“‘Ay,in truth, I belong to her past,” 
softly murmured a blue wrapper from a 
crowded corner. ‘‘A past of sorrow as 
well as joy, illness as well as health; and 
were the truth told, I believe she holds 
me dearer than you all. For I have lain 
close to her heart when it throbbed with 
pain and unrest and bitter trouble. Tears 
have fallen over me, that have burned 
through into hersoul. Sighs have been 
breathed over me, that else only God has 
heard. Yes, in the life-history we weave 
together, you tell of her gathered flowers, 
I of the thorns; you of her gladsome 
days, I of the sorrowful nights. 1 remind 
her of pain, of doubts, of dark sleepless 
hours, of mental distress and physical 
misery. [t humbles her when she puts me 
on. I show her herself as she is in and of 
herself, apart from the deceiving glitter 
and false lights of the world. Iam her 
lesson-book, and to wear meis for her to 
go into her soul’s inmost sanctuary, to 
commune with herself and be still.” 

‘“*And I,” said a plain woolen dress, 
speaking unexpectedly out from under a 
rustling silken mass—‘‘I am her work- 
book. Scorn me if you will, my radiant 
sisters. Iam very plain, I know, very 
dark and unadorned. I tell her of no 
golden dreams, and bring no wondrous 
echoes of silvern days. I belong to her 
working hours only. You aremany, and 
I am but one,and yet I live nearer to her 
than ycuall. I tell her with stern yet 
loving gravity of duties still to be fulfilled, 
of hard lessuns yet to be mastered, of life 
questions yet to be wearied over and un- 
riddled. I show her herself as she should 
be; not as a butterfly in the ball-room, 

norasa dreamer in still cathedral aisles; 
but as a patient worker on life’s great 
highway. I recall to her little daily re- 
curring cares, wearizome responsibilities, 
and trivial, unglorified, unglorifying 
trials. But for me, she would bea worth- 
less unit amid life’s millions. I give her 
a place in the ranks of men, a place to 
keep here on earth, and a place to win in 
the great hereafter. I am her conscience. 
Surely J must go with her into eternity.” 

Thedress ceased, and hung very still, 
waiting for its day of labor to come 
again, while the other dresses tittered 





and gossiped among themselves, repeat- 
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ing stories and telling tales of this and 
that, till, aweary of their own chatter. 
they too at last grew quiet. ‘‘ To-morrow 
will write another page in our history,” 
they said, and waited in silence. 

“But to-morrow came and passed, and 
many to-morrows passed, and still none 
came to the wardrobe. Then at last the 
door opened again, aud two women stood 
there, robed in heavy black. 

No, there is nothing here that we may 
put on her now,” said one of the women, 
and turned weeping away. ‘‘ These all 
belong to her earthly life. How may we 
dress her for Heaven?” 

“ Through her earthly life only was she 
fitted for Heaven, tho nothing of it may 
follow her into the beyond,” answered the 
other softly. ‘‘ These robes she has laid 
aside forever with her mortality. Their 
Jifeends where hers begins. She has no 
need of them more. Come away.” 

And they closed the wardrobe door as 
one closes a finished book, and the 
dresses nung sad and speechless against 
the wall. They knew that they were sud- 
denly become as a biography written ina 
forgotten tongue. To none living could 
they ever speak again. They were dresses 
only and no longer histories. 

For Miss Minnie was dead. 

SAN REMO, ITALY. 
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CHARADE, 


Acertain trade supplies the usual means, 

Imight say réle, to give men understand- 
ing; 

Whose means have first the form which is 
my first; 

My first, from Whose unconscious depths 
once sprang 

The fairest of earth’s creatures. 
queens, 

Leaders in battle, leaders in debate, 

Prate of my first, with accent onthe My. 


Kings and 


Well, several meanings in my second 
rest; 

The first, the joiner and the housewright 
use; 


The second comes in play at later date, 
When Cransient tenants occupy the house; 
The third describes the quick, decisive 
blow 
Following the broadside’s thunder; when 
the ships 
Like huge sea monsters grapple for the 
fight. 
My whole, of peace and plenty redolent, 
May have its dangers, covered from our 
sight; 
But not of battle, fought on land or sea, 
Rather of friendship and good cheer it 
tells: 
Its dangers, those of luxury and ease. 
¥.. Ei. 
KOHINOOR DIAMOND. 


Read from the central letter toward the 
right and toward the left. The words in- 
crease one letter in length on each side of 
each line. 

* 

*0O 

* 00 

* 000 

* 0000 

* 00000 

* 000000 

* 0000000 

* 00000000 

x 000000000 

* 0000000000 

* 00000000000 

* 000000000000 
* 0000000000000 
D * ### KHK KKK HK EKE 


* COOODDDON0000000 


0 
00 

000 

0000 

pooon 

000000 
0000000 
00000000 
0v0000v00 
0000000000 
00000000000 
000000000000 
0000000000000 
HERE KEK KH HKKRHEE 


0090000000000 


000000000000 * 000000000000 
00000000000 * 00000000000 
0000000000 * 0000000000 
000000000 * 000000000 
00000000 * 00000000 
0000000 * 0000000 
000000 * 000000 
00000 * 00000 
0000 * 0000 
000 * 000 
00 * 00 
o*Oo 
x 
1. A vowel. 
2. Right-hand word, exists; left-hand, 
Within. 


8. A light chaise—a liquor. 

1. To possess—to stop. 

5. A mark—a piece of furniture. 

6. To urge—to last. 

7%. To dignify—to put in force. 

8. Unnecessary—one who lives near. 

9. Merry—a writer of history. 

10. Not well balanced—the last offer. 
ll. Nourishing—the science of coins. 
12. Disparagingly—a reduction of inhabi- 


riety. 


13. With reverence—worthy of praise. 
14. By emblems—act of making poor. 


The Present Time. 


14. An alphabetical order—profitably. 
13. Toward a point of the compass—noto- 


12 Unfortunately—unpleasantly. 

11. Act of enumerating—explanation. 

10. Relating to one—to throw light on. 

9. Anassembly—appreciation for benefits 
received. 

8. Cordially—not hurtful. 

7. Tosparkle—an instrument of martial 
music. 

6. A color—at a distance. 

5. The flower of an army, or of a society— 
a mistake. 

4 Not industrious—a wild goat. 

3. Cheerful—have procured. 

2 Anexclamation—calling attention. 

1. A consonant. 

The central letters down are the same as 
the line cross between the two numbers, 14. 
H. 


APRIL 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF 
12TH, 


8ST. ANDREW’S CROSS OF DIAMONDS. 


y 
aha sep 
align snail 
chisle Yearned 
agleTOPined 
neTIDALed 
YODELED 
siPALSYes 
steaLEYulan 
yieldeDeluded 
paddy sadly 
ley ney 
d d 
EXTENDED PUZZLE. 


Cc 


Syrup. 
Upright. 
Right-ear. 
Earwig. 
Wigwam. 
Wampum. 
Pumice. 
Ice-cream. 
WORD SQUARE. 


Goat 
Once 
Acme 
Teem 


NUMERIAL ENIGMA. 
Wordsworth. 
BURIED WEAPONS. 


1, Sword; 2, dirk; 3, pistol; 4, rifle; 5, gun; 
6, cannon; 7, arrow. 








Selections. 
STORY OF A PRINCE’S LOVE. 


THE Crown Princess of Sweden. who is 
a daughter of the Grand Duke of Baden 
and a granddaughter of the Emperor 
William, had among her maids of honor 
a young Swedish lady, Miss Munck, known 
for her beauty, grace and charming man- 
ner. Wherever she went she was ad- 
mired, and while with the Crown Prin- 
cess in Germany she even attracted the 
attention of the Emperor William, who 
has always been a worshiper of the fair 
sex. But altho of noble birth, Miss Munck 
was poor and an orphan. Her father, 
Colonel Munck, had left her a long line of 
ancestors—all gallant soldiers—but very 
little money. 

Eventually Miss Munck, yielding to the 
pressing advice of her friends, accepted 
an offer of marriage from a wealthy 
young officer belonging to acrack cavairy 
regiment, and everything was prepared 
for the wedding. The day was fixed, the 
trousseau was bought, and the pres- 
ents had arrived, when suddenly Miss 
Munck broke off her cngagement for rea- 
sons which convinced her that she did not 
possess the exclusive affections of her 
suitor. She resisted all attempts at a 
reconciliation, and retired from court for 
some time. When she returned her 
former high spirits had gone, and her 
face bore an expression of melancholy, 
which, however, enhanced her beauty 
considerably. Meanwhile Prince Oscar 
had been for a two years’ trip round the 
— in the royal Swedish frigate ‘‘Van- 
adis 

Shortly after his return, his friends dis- 
covered that he was in love, and the fact 
likewise became evident to Miss Munck 
herself. She could not fail to be sensible 
of the admiration of the gallant and 
handsome young sailor prince. But what 
was to be done? According to the Swed- 
ish constitution, any prince marrying out- 
side the circle of royalty, forfeits his 
rights to the throne and privileges as a 
mewber of the royal family. Miss Munck, 
listening to what she believed was the 
voice of duty, again left the Swedish 
court. She announced formally to her 
relatives her intention never to marry, 
and assumed the garb of a nurse and the 
charge of a ward in one of the large 
charity hospitals of Stockholm. Prince 
Oscar at last succeeded in meeting her, 


loved him, 


sates from her the confession that she 


Still the brave girl refused to marry 
him. and it was not until the Prince could 
tell her that the Queen had been moved 
to give her consent that finally she yield- 
ed; but the King’s sanction had yet to be 
obtained. In vain did Prince Oscar at 
first plead that as his brother, the Crown 
Prince, already had two sons, his own 
chances of ever ascending the throne were 
practically nil, and that he therefore, 
ought to be allowed to abandon the priv- 
ileges of royalty and to become a private 
citizen. But as time wore on and the 
King saw that his son could not be in- 
fluenced in the matter, his Majesty was 
induced to yield, principally owing to the 
entreaties of the Queen, who was on the 
eve of an operation from which she was 
not expected to recover. 

The King could not resist this appeal 
from his beloved wife, whom ke fear 
he was going to lose, and thus, for the 
first time in 300 years a prince of Sweden 
will marry the daughter of a private gen- 
tleman. In virtue of the Swedish con- 
stitution Prince Oscar will lose, besides 
his rights to the throne, his titles of royal 
highness and Duke of Gotland, the yearly 
allowance granted by the Swedish Diet 
and his palace at Stockholm. He will in 
future be called Prince Bernadotte. He 
will retain his position as commander in 
the Swedish navy, which rank he has 
earned fairly in the ordinary course of 
promotion. The Prince, it may be added, 
seems the happiest of men.—The London 
Telegram. 





CHINESE SUPERSTITIONS. 


A GIRL who is partaking of the last 
meal she is to eat in her father’s house 
previous to her martiage, sits at the table 
with ber parents and brothers; but she 
must eat no more than half the bowl of 
rice set before her, else her departure will 
be followed by continual scarcity in the 
domicil she is leaving. 

If a bride breaks the heel of her shoe in 
going from her father’s to her husband’s 
house, it is ominous of unbappiness in 
her new relations. 

A piece of bacon and a parcel of sugar 
are hung on the back of a bride’s sedan- 
chair as a sop to the demons who might 
molest her while on her journey, The 
“‘Three Baneful Ones” are fond of salt 
and spices, and the ** White Tiger” likes 
sweets. 

A bride may be brought home while a 
coffin is in her husband's house, but not 
within one hundred days after a coffin is 
carried out. Domestic troubles are sure 
to come upon one who is married within 
a bundred days after a funeral. 

A bride, while putting on her wedding 
garments, stands in a round, shallow 
basket. This conduces to her leading a 
placid, well-rounded life in her future 
home. After her departure from her 
father’s duor, her mother puts the basket 
over the mouth of the oven, to stop the 
mouths of all who would make adverse 
comment on her daughter, and then sits 
down before the kitchen range, that her 
peace and leisure may be duplicated in 
her daughter’s life. 

A bride must not, forfour months after 
her marriage, enter any house in which 
there has recently been a death or a birth, 
for if she does so there will surely be a 
quarrel between her and the groom. If 
a young mother goes to see a bride, the 
visitor is looked upon as the cause of any 
calamity that may follow.—By ADELE M. 
FIELDE, in Popular Science Monthly for 
April, 


NERVES! NERVES! ! 


What terrible visions this little word brings 
before the eyes of the nervous. 
Headache, Neuralgia, 
Indigestion, Sleeplessness, 
ervous Prostration, 
All stare them in the face. Yet all these nervous 
troubles can be cured by using 


m( Paines 


= Gan 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 


The Aged. 
THIS GREAT NERVE TONIC 


Also contains the best remedies for diseased con- 
ditions of the Kidneys, Liver, and Blood, which 
always accompany nerve troubles. 
It is a Nerve Tonic, an _—. a Laxative, 
and a Diuretic. That is wh 
af incay ae OTHERS FAIL. 
$1.00 Send for full iculars 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


HEALTH RETTER THAN 
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Valuable information sent to ved wageene of LTH 
Dr. W. E. DU 
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Frederick Loeser & Co. 
aronreee ‘a 


FINE DRY GOODS, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our extraordinary facilities, both at home 

and abroad, are such as, we can safely say, 

are not enjoyed by any other Retail House. 

Being iarge Importers for the Wholesale as 
well as the Retail trade, we have the advan- 
tages of an UNEQUALED EUROPEAN ORGANI- 
ZATION, consisting of resident buyers and 
offices in all the principal cities and manu- 
facturing centers of Europe, and are thus 
constantly in receipt of novelties as soon as 
produced. 

Unlimited capital and an enormous out- 
let enable us to carry A MAGNIFICENT STOCK 
from foreign sources not reached by our 
competitors. There are no intermediate 
profits, goods coming to our counters di- 
rectly from the producers. Our system 0 

selling every article AT A SMALL PROFIT, but 
of a strictly reliable quality, has enlarged 
the dimensions of our business and meets 
with universal approbation. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 


NT 
Allow your Clothing, 
Paint, or Woodwork, 
washed in the old 
rubbing, twisting, 
wrecking way. Join 
that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who 
from experience have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 
directed on each package, saves 
time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 

Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 

JAMES PYLE, New York- 
Sold Everywhere, 


KYTCHEN FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOLDS, 
CUTLERY, 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 6th Ave., 
1,338 and 1,340 Broadway, New York. 
IF YOU WANT A 
Tram Bag or Satchel, 











GU TO 
CROUCH & 

FITZGERALD, 
The Most Reliable 
Makers, 
LCORTLANDT 8T.,, 
CORNER BROADWAY. 
556 BROA | Af ’ 

BELOWPRINCES 
723 5IXTH AV . 
BELGW 42D ST. 
NeW YORK. 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER 


FROM VIRGINIA — NATURAL, PURE, 
WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR, WILL CURE 
Rheumatism,Dyspepsia and Kidney Troubles 

The best physicians order it. Take no other. 


the BEST 1 If your yg does not keep it send 
postal card for pamphlet, f 298 BROADWAY, N. ¥ 


RHEUM Tt DYSPEPSIA 











CURED WITH oe 
kbsspase (NORTH'S! yriee 


Sold by A see: By mail $1 per ptr 
CHAS. H. NORTH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


GALVANIZED WIRE NETTING. 


BEST Ap eee FENCE IN THE MARKET 
FOR Pent 1 2 DEN OR LAWN. 














AR 
INE 0 FEET ‘G. 
PERT HIGH, O -. $4.50 PER BALE. 
ET HIGH, py ot f Sea - Oe PER BALE. 
é FEET HIGH, ONLY... PER BALE. 
Addven.¢ ers and correspondeuce to 
U. WIRE NETTING Co., Re#de St.. New York. 





Gluten pete — Spectal ay tg etna are 
g Flours 














tants, 


and finally, after a long struggle, he 





Teeth upon the receipt of 
331 Lexington Ave., a ohh Ste h Street, 


New York. 
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Farm and Garden. 


|The A@ricultural Edvor will be olad to recetwe anv 
practical hents, sugoestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to thaee of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 


TIMELY AND PRACTICAL HINTS. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE, 


THE VERNAL SEASON.—AII soil tillers 
should at once marshall their forces, and 
open the spring campaign; for as a rule 
those who prepare their ground well and 
plant in due season, secure better and 
larger crops than do slack and neglectful 
cultivat:rs. The ensuing few weeks 
must be very heavy ones with farmers 
and horticulturists throughout most of the 
New England, Middle and Western States, 
while those engaged instock raising and 
dairy husbandry will find sufficient to em- 
ploy their time in caring for their herds and 
flocks and otherwise arranging for the 
season’s operations. Practical and wise 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT need 
scarcely be reminded of the import- 
ance of procuring pure seed of the best 
varieties, and the necessity of care- 
ful preparation of the ground for its recep- 
tion. The best implements in yogue are 
also essential. To use cheap, inferior 
tools and machines, or employ incompe- 
tent hands tooperate them, is false econo- 
my. The progressive ruralist will do 
neither of these unprofitable things, but 
“get the best’ implements and the most ex- 
pert men and teams, for he knows that in 
so deing he exercises true economy and as- 
sures comparatively successful culture in 
field, garden and orchard. 

DEPTH OF POTATO SETs.—There is a dif- 
fererce in variety as to the depth at which 
the young potatoes will form, says an ex- 
perienced cultivator, and it is not entirely 
due to the way in which they are planted. 
The Early Rose class of potatoes set near 
the surface. The white varieties, such as 
White Star, Burbank and St. Patrick, are 
deeper in the soil. This makes the white 
potatoes rather less liable to rot, as the fun- 
gus which causes the disease first forms on 
the leaves and then is washed down to the 
tubers. Thus, hilling potatoes is a partial 
protection against rot, and is absolutely 
necessary for Early Rose and other kinds 
which naturally set near the surface, and 
ualess artificially covered are very likely to 
become sunburnt. 

EaGs FoR HATCHING.—The fresher the 
eggs the better for this purpose. A poultry 
fancier avers that as far as possible eggs to 
be set should have been laid only one or 
two days at farthest. There is a loss of 
vitality if the egg is even once thoroughly 
chilled after it is dropped. The increase in 
vigor of chickens hatched from eggs set as 
soon as laid will insure a larger percentage 
of chickens and a smaller death-rate after 
they are hatched. Those raising choice 
poultry should be careful to use the freshest 
eggs obtainable for setting. 

ADAPT MANURES TO PLANTs.—How.to do 
this to the best advantage should be studied 
by all soil tillers. Professor Gaessman, of 
the Massachusetts Experiment Station, 
says that a system of manuring may be 
called a well-devised or rational system 
when it is based upon results of a careful 
examination into the composition of the 
plants under cultivation, and on a due con- 
sideration of its natural qualifications for 
availing itself of the needed plant food 
from both the atmosphere and the soil. 
This shows what a close relationship exists 
between scientific knowledge aud the prac- 
tical experience required by the farmer in 
order to reach the best results. 

DAIRY HINTS.~What we have said time 
and again we here repeat, says a Western 
journal. If farmers want to make butter 
and do well at it they must make it good. 
Another thing will bear repeating. It 
will never pay to keep cows that will make 
only fifty to sixty pounds of buttera year 
when cows can be had at perhaps fifty per 
cent. more that will make two hundred 
pounds a year. Another thing still must 
be said: it positively will not pay to half- 
starve cattle. If a man expects good results 
he must feed well. 

Grow FRUITS AND FLOWERS.—They are 
beautiful and healthful. A. J. Downing, 
of blessed memory among horticulturists, 
once observed that God had given all mena 
natural love for the flavor of fruits. The 
babe and the old man alike are pleased, 
nourished and invigorated by them. A 
mother said she wished to make home the 
pleasantest place on earth for her boys, and 
she did. Her boys became useful and hon- 
orable men, but never outgrew the love the 
mother had fostered and nourished in their 
hearts for home. How did she do this? 
Next to the warm affection growing from 
t he parental hearts, fruits and flowers were 





made the effective agents in making home 
pleasant. 

RESUSCITATING OLD RosEs.—According to 
an English journal the best way to give new 
vigor to old rose bushes is to replant them, 
autumn being the best time, but early in 
spring willdo and will duubtless be best 
after cur severe winters. The ground 
should be trenched and liberally manured 
allthrough. In lifting the roses preserve 
the best roots, and remove everything likely 
to make a sucker, cutting it closely and 
leaving nostump. The new and fine sorts 
become “‘soil-sick’”’ sooner than older varie- 
ties, or in about three years. 

EARLY IMPORTATION OF EQUINES.—And 
now it is stated that the first horses 
landed in the United States for breeding 
purposes were shipped from England to 
Jamestown in 1609. The cargo consisted of 
six mares and one stallion, which laid the 
foundation of the first fine horses in Vir- 
givia. Some authorities have claimed that 
M. L. Escabot, a French lawyer, imported 
the Norman from France into Acadia pre- 
vious to this date. However these dates 
may conflict with the introduction of 
French horses into the United States, they 
were soon after introduced into Canada and 
became the founders of the famous French 
ponies of that province. 

OIL MEAL FOR COLTS~An Ohio stock 
farmer states that he has been using oil 
meal some for two or three years, and 
thinks it is excellent for cows giving milk 
mixed with ship-stuff, and for colts that 
have just been weaned. Last fall he 
weaned three colts, and began to feed some 
oats, and when cold weather came on added 
some 011 meal. He has got up toone bushel 
of oats and a half-gallon of oil meal per day, 
which is as high as he will go as long as 
they look as well as they do now. They 
run to hay at their pleasure, being out-of- 
doors all the time. He has a Clyde mare 
three years old last May that weighed 1,980 
pounds in October, that was raised out-of- 
doors. 

DAIRY CONVENIENCES.—Referring to this 
subject an Eastern contemporary observes 
that the advantage of the creamery system 
is in its greater economy, and the fact that 
it gets a much larger proportion of cream 
aud butter from milk than is possible by 
any other method. The saving by the in- 
creased amount of butter made from their 
milk will, for a very few cows, pay the ex- 
pense of acreamery within a year or two. 
One of the necessary adjuncts of improved 
dairying is the ice-house, and especially 
where creameries are used. Dairy farmers 
not already provided with ice-houses should 
secure the same and fill them the first op- 
portunity. 

RANGE CATTLE AND HoRSES.—The author- 
itative statement is made that range cattle 
are for the most part of Texas origin, tho 
graded to some extent by the use tor years 
of better sires, the Shorthorn, Hereford and 
‘*Native,’’ Eastern blood being mainly 
used. Of late Polled Anxus cattle have 
been introduced to seme extent. The 
broad manes are of Texan, Indian, or West- 
ern blood, some of the best coming from 
Oregon and Idaho. These are bred for the 
most part to draft horses—Norman, Per- 
cheron, Clydesdale—tho some roadsters are 
used. 

TEsT FOR HEIFERS.—Mr. T. D. Curtis, a 
good dairy authority, says there is no better 
test for heifers than the pail and the churn. 
{[t is a better guide than all the forms, 
marks, temperaments and other idealistic 
signs. If the cow passes the pail and churn 
test satisfactorily there is no occasiun to 
worry about other evidences of a good milch 
and butter cow. But do not expect beef 
and butter in the same animal. If you do 
you will not get much of either, and the 
beef will be both costly and of poor quality. 
Go on selecting for dairy purposes and mak- 
ing each succeeding generation an improve- 
ment on the preceding one, until every cow 
in the herd will turn out her 300 pounds or 
more of butter in a year. 

CHESTNUT TREES PROFITABLE.—In locali- 
ties where land is not too dear, observes a 
New England farmer, chestnut trees may 
be planted with a greater certainty of 
profit than almost any other kind of crop. 
They will begin to bear nuts in ten or 
twelve years, and for the nuts alone will 
pay a good profit. Chestnut wood is valua 
ble for many purposes. It makes excellent 
railroad ties, and if the trees are cut when 
of the right size for this use, they sprout 
readily, and the second growth reaches 
cutting-size in half the time required for 
seedlings. Three or more crops of trees 
from one stump may be obtained. 

CAGED BIRD3.—The imprisoned songsters 
merit better treatinent than they usually 
receive. An ornithological writer declares 
that every bird confined in a cage has a 
right todemand from man a cage sufficient- 








ly large, in which he can have plenty of 
room to jump about, up and down, back- 
ward and forward, and to flap and preen 
his wing-feathers when fully extended. A 
man who keeps a bird in a cage that does 
not give it enough room to do this, bas no 
right to keep a bird at all. He sins against 
the bird, and against the Creator,who gave 
that bird ample room on earth to enjoy 
life. 
NEW YORK CIry. 
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GRAPE-VINES. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 





1. PLANT always on well-drained soil-clay 
subsoil, rows running north and south if 
possible. Buy two-year-old vines, and be 
careful to get of a reliable man. If not 
certain what you want, send for the cata- 
logs of George W. Campbell, of Delaware, 
Ohio; George S. Joselyn, of Fredonia, New 
York. and others who make grape-growing 
a specialty. Ask for their wholesale rates, 
and plant only a few varieties to begin 
with. Compare what they say, and you will 
get well posted without serious danger of 
mistakes. For instance, you will find they 
will unitedly praise the Worden, the 
Brighton, and a few more. Go in for such 
sorts freely. Of new sorts believe next to 
nothing. Whena grape has been planted 
for five or six years you can get at the 
truth. When your vines come bury them 
in the ground until ready to plant, but 
better be ready to plaut at once. 

2. To prepare the soil plow deeply, and 
manure richly from the barryard with old 
manure. J do not like half-decayed manure 
about the roots of anything. It breeds fun- 
gus that attacks the roots. It kills pears, 
and diseases grapes. If you have ashes use 
them very freely; and if the soil is heavy, 
cart on and plow in all the anthracite coal 
ashes you can get. 

3. Plant vines in rows that stand eight 
feet apart, and vines eight feet apart in the 
rows. See that the holes are large and the 
roots well spread, and the dirt firmed down 
tight. Don’t dig holes any faster than you 
plant, and don’t carry a large lot of vines 
about loose to be dried up. Keep what you 
do carry wrapped in a wet carpet or sack- 
ing. Fill the holes with rich soil but not 
with manure. Old bones? Yes, if you 
choose; but there is a deal of nonsense 
about such doings. When the hole is nearly 
full pour in a pailful of water, unless it be 
a wet day. If possible, don’t set on a wet 
day, when the soil is sticky. 

4. When you set, cut back the vine to 
two buds. When these start one will be 
weaker than the other. After they have 
grown till yéu can judge which is best cut 
off the weakest. Tie the strongest to a 
cedar post. Tie frequently as growth con- 
tinues. In the fall cut off, leaving four buds 
or about that, and cover for winter. The 
first year no matter how hardy the variety 
the vines should be covered; as they are 
small it will make little trouble. In the 
spring uncover and this year let two of the 
four buds grow. In the fall cut off one of 
these to two or three buds for next year’s 
growth and leave the other four to six feet 
long to bear. The general rule is to in- 
crease the number of bearing canes as the 
vines grow older. 

5. It is on young wood that fruit ap- 
pears; the object of trimming is to remove 
as far as possisle old wood and keep wood 
renewed each year. Now we come to what 
is called systems of grape-pruning. A brief 
article would not cover this matter. Better 
do one of two or three things. (1) Buy a 
good treatise on grape culture and work 
outthe problem under its advice, or (2) go 
to a good vineyard and study the plan 
adopted, or (3) hire a vineyardist to come 
and teach you his system. 

6. For a trellis a cheap and simple plan is 
to set a strong cedar post—the large end 
of a hop pole will do—at each vine. Run 
two wires one foot anda half and three feet 
anda half to four feet from the ground. 
Fasten them tothe stakes with small sta- 
ples. Brace the end posts strongly. Train 
the vines to the wires. Heavier posts may 
be set at alater date and cross-arms fas- 
tened on top with wires that carry canes 
high up. The lower canes will bear, but the 
buds of the canes most remote from the root 
will ripen best and earliest. The simple 
trellis of two wires should have posts set 
very strongly, and be about five feet high. 

7. There will be harm done by growing 
one row of currants, gooseberries or annual 
crops between rows or trellises. Cultivate 
with a plowthe first year; with cultivator 
thereafter. It will notdo totear the roots 
of vines that grow near the surface, Keep 
the surface scarified. 

8. Shall we enrich the vines ? To be sure, 
always. All vines need it to be profitable. 
Use ashes and yard manure. Of course 
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bone manure is good. I cover the surface 
heavily after laying down vines in the fal}. 
Grape-vines are heavy eaters and exhaust 
80j], 

9. Lay down the vines in November ang 
cover choice sorts that are not hardy. The 
Ionaand Duchess are so good I would not 
be without them at any cost. But most 
vines need only becut loose and pressed 
down to thesoil. Ihave my own fastened 
down a littlecloser with stakes set across, 

10. If your vineyard is exposed to north 
and southwest blasts, better set evergreen 
hedges or tight board fences. Those ex- 
posed to thawing in the winter are also in 
danger. There are specially warm spots 
that thaw out easily; better throw on 
snow on a warm day. Vines growing on 
the south side of a barn or other building 
are more liable to have buds spoiled than 
those that get less sun. Thawing and freez. 
i :g are worse than steady cold. 

11. If you desire to cover fences, or build- 
ings, or arbors, or well houses, let the vines 
run much as they will, only occasionally 
cutting back thoroughly the old wood. The 
grape-vine is one of the best of all vines fer 
neatness and beauty, as well as profit. Mil- 
lions of dollars of grapes might be grown 
on the bad-looking buildings of our towns 
and country. 

12. If a vineyard or a vive has been run 
down by neglect cut out the old wood, 
leave a few new canes to grow; see that 
these ripen their wood well; look out to 
rub away the hundreds of new canes that 
push, and then feed up the soil on the 
general principles above stated. 

13. For mildew use sulphur; for black 
rot [dare not say any remedy is certain, 
but the best is probably the application of 
arsenical mixtures such as is recommended 
by the Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington. As preventives, have perfect drain- 
age and the vines open to air and sun. I 
dig up and burn a vine affected. 

14. For sparrows, wage war. I drove 
them out of my vineyard last fall with 
Paris green in meal wet and hung on the 
trellises in shallow pails. They are cute 
enough to recognize danger. 

15. As to bagging grapes it is a vast 
trouble, but has all the advantages claimed 
for it—including one more, that you can 
then let hens runin your vineyard to keep 
it clear of insects. However, go slow and 
experiment. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 





* : 
DESSERTS FOR A MONTH. 


BY MRS. D. H. R. GOODALE, 
IL. 


HERE are a few axioms for dessert-mak- 
ers: 

The eye is leader to the palate. 

Simplicity and luxury are equally enjoy- 
able. 

It is what is thrown away that costs. 

Variety is just as cheap as monotony. 

The dessert must join on to the dinner. 

That is bad which is not good of its kind. 

A beautiful basket of fruit serves two 
purposes; it is both a decoration and a deli- 
cacy. 

One should never buy anything for the 
table without knowing what it costs. 

That close attention to details which 
marks the French economy and enables the 
mistress to compute at a moment’s notice 
the cost of every dish forany required num- 
ber of guests is rare with uk, It is nota 
thing unheard of for a bride to confess in 
the early days of her housekeeping that she 
‘*never realized before that a dinner actu- 
ally cost money at home!’’ Our girls lack 
training in this direction. But the house- 
keeper who is ambitious to meet all her re- 
sponsibilities and make a practical success 
of her administration of home affairs, will 
soon find that she must learn to estimate 
the comparative merits of various dishes 
with reference to their prices in the market. 
If she simply orders what seems needful or 
customary without entering upon this per- 
haps distasteful study she will never learn 
the important art of getting the full worth 
of her money. If she does not know and 
does not choose to know what anything 
costs, there is a certain recklessness in even 
the most necessary purchases. 

These desserts, suflicient in quantity fora 
family of five or six persons, will, of course, 
vary in cost at different seasons, with the 
change in prices of eggs, milk, fruit, etc., 
but, as a rule, they will come within a 
weekly average of two dollars, and a little 
finesse may save a small margin from that 
allowance forthe purchase of an occasional 
extra, either fruit, nuts or sweets, or it 
may be a bit of china or basket-work to add 
to that store of pretty decorative pieces 
which help so much to make the dessert 
table attractive. The exact cost of several 
of these desserts, at this season, wil! be given 
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in thelast paper. A simple mental compu- 
tation with the grocer’s book in hand, will 
give one the cost of acup of sugar, a square 
of chocolate, an ounce of butter and the 
hke, so that a tolerably exact estimate of 
the price of the pudding may be made while 
the cook is selecting her materials from the 
shelves of the pantry. 

But now for the actual desserts of an- 
other week’s round. 

DAFFODIL PUDDING.—Soak a cup of tapi- 
oca incold water and cover for two or three 
hours; put it on the back of the range in a 
saucepan, bring very slow)y to the boiling 
point and let itsimmer until perfectly clear 
and tender. Add boiling water to make a 
quart in all, a pinch of salt and a tablespoon- 
ful of butter. Separate the yelks and 
whites of five eggs, beat the yelks thor- 
oughly and mix with the tapioca, adding a 
scant cup of sugar and the juice and grated 
rind of a lemon. A little candied lemon- 
peel, also, may be considered an improve- 
ment. Bake for halfan hour; make a mé- 
ringue of the whites of egg and a cup of 
powdered sugar to finish. 

CocoANUT Pik£.--Cover a plate witha rich 
paste. For the filling take asmall cup of 
freshly grated cocoanut, or two-thirds as 
much of the dessicated coccanut soaked for 
an hour iu milk to cover it. Adda large 
cup of milk and two well-beaten eggs, with 
a pinch of salt, and bake. 

FARINA BLANC-MANGE.—This makes a 
very nice and inexpensive dessert, but a 
double boiler and long cooking are indis- 
pensable. Boil three heaping tablespoon- 
fuls of farina in a quart of milk (set in boil- 
ing water), for at least an hour. If it be- 
comes too thick, add a little more milk; it 
should be quite soft while warm. Coolina 
mold on the ice if possible. Eat with sugar 
and cream or a wine sauce. Claret makesa 
pretty sauce for it. 

JAM TARTS.—A large and a small pastry- 
cutter will be required for the tarts and the 
rim must be thick enough to be at least two 
inches in hight when baked. Puff-paste 
makes much the handsomest tarts. Bake the 
shells first with a piece of bread in each to 
prevent the under-crust’s rising out of 
shape, fill with raspberry or other jam and 
set in the oven for three minutes. Filla 
few with Duvdee marmalade for a variety. 

PLUM PUDDING (plain).—This good fam- 
ily plum pudding is made without labor or 
anxiety and will be found generally accept- 
able. A pint of stale cake broken to crumbs; 
this may be of two or three kinds and 
molasses cake is good in it; a quart of 
wilk; half a cup of chopped suet; a 
dessertspoonful of mixed spices—cinna- 
mon, nutmeg and cloves; two eggs and a 
cup of raisins and currants. With dark 
cake a little molasses or caramelled sugar 
may be added to make a dark pudding, or 
the expert cook will use white sugar and 
lemon with a little nutmeg, omitting the 
other spices if she wishes a light pudding. 
Boit in a tin pudding pail for one hour and 
serve with liquid sauce. 

RICE SANDWICH.—Boil a cup of rice care- 
fully, in plenty of boiling water, without 
stirring, until quite done, then add salt 
and a cup of milk and leave it on the back 
of the stove until this is absorbed. Spread 
half the quantity neatly on a square plat- 
ter, put on aneven layer of orange mar- 
malade, then add the rest of the rice. Eat 
with sugar and cream. 

CAKE PUDDING WITH SOFT FILLING.—Six 
eggs, two cups of sugar, two tablespoonfuls 
of water, one cup of flour, two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder in the flour. Bake in 
four round pans as for jelly cake. For the 
filling boil one pint of milk and stir in 
slowly two eggs and two tablespoonfuls of 
corn starch made in a smooth paste with a 
little cold milk. Add one small cup of 
sugar, and when it thickens up half a tea- 
cup of butter and a teaspoonfu! of flavoring 
extract. Split each cake in two and arrange 
in layers with the filling. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

—_— —_——- > — —-—-- ———— 


THE RHODODENDRON. 


BY MRS. M. D. WELLCOME. 





IT has often been a matter of surprise to 
me that these exquisitely beautiful and 
hardy shrubs are not more frequently culti- 
vated in the gardens of amateurs. Ii may 
be, in many cases, for lack of knowledge re- 
specting them. 

Ten years ago I received from New York 
two varieties of the Catawbiense species, 
with buds set. They bloomed well, and 
have every June since. Never were they so 
beautiful as last year, in the largeness of 
their trussesand individual flowers. The 
bright evergreen foliage, with stems of 
brizht yellow, is very attractive before the 
coming of the flowers. They thrive in any 
good garden soil. In my own garden they 
have a strong element of clay in which 





woods-earth and sand have been intermixed. 
Peat isinjurious. They are growing in a 
pretty sunny position, and a large hydran- 
gea grandiflora protects them on the north. 
Evergreen boughs are placed over the roots 
Jate in the autumn. 

There are several species of rhododen- 
dron, but the hybrids produced from the 
Catawbiense are the only perfectly hardy. 
This species is a native of North Carolina. 
R. ponticum is a native of the Himalaya 
Mountains in Asia, and from this many 
beautiful varieties have been produced, but 
they are too tender for our wintersin the 
open ground. Thereare colors of purple, 
lilac, pink, crimson, white and scarlet, of 
beautiful shadings and markings. The seed- 
pods ought always to be removed soon after 
blooming, as the rivening of seed draws 
very largely upon the vitalily of the plant. 
I bave never seen an insect pest on them, 
and ifI could have only one hardy blooming 
shrub, it should be a rhododendron. 

YARMOUTH, Me. 
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RETAINING MOISTURE IN THE 
SOIL. 


As the country grows older droughts be- 
come more injurious, because the effect of 
cultivation is generally to diminish the 
natural capacity of the soil to hold moisture. 
As the vegetable matter decreases the sur- 
face becomes hardened, and water from 
rains and snows runs off instead of sinking 
down into the soil. For this reason many 
small springs fall. as the water runs away 
early on the surface, instead of slowly filter- 
ing into the reservoirs that formerly sup- 
plied them. This is especially trueon heavy 
lar d, whose capacity for retaining moisture 
depends largely on the vegetable matter 
that it contains. It isa common mistake to 
thin® that under-draining makes soils drier 
in times of drought. On the contrary, it 
does exactly the reverse. The drain, by re- 
moving surplus stagnant water, allows the 
soil to freeze to a greater depth, and thus 
become more porous. The value of an 
under-drain thus increases with the deeper 
freezing of each successive winter, because 
this increases the capacity of the soil to re- 
tain water. Thisis one reason why drains 
should be made at least three feet deep in 
our Northern climate, so as to get them 
down below reach of injurious freezing. 
Generally, however, when the soil freezes 
so deeply there is no water in the tiles, and 
if they or the soil around them be frozen it 
does the drain no damage.—American 
Cultivator. 
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A DANGEROUS MEASURE. 


A BILL authorizing the Forest Commis- 
sioners of New York to lease portions of the 
forest preserve, not exceeding five acres in 
extent, and for periods not exceeding five 
years in length, has already passed the As- 
sembly and awaits the action of the Senate. 
This bill emanates from the Commissioners 
whose duty it is to protect and preserve the 
state forests, and they recommend and urge 
its passage. Itis a measure fraught with 
danger to the Adirondack forests, and it 
cught to be defeated. 

The history of this bill, and the reasons 
which have induced the Commissioners to 
recommend this remarkable policy, are, as 
we understand them, briefly these: A large 
number of persons have, at different times, 
entered upon thestate domain, within what 
is now the forest preserve, and, without 
legal authority, have built for themselves 
summer tomes on the land thus occupied. 
Many of the most beautiful islands in Lake 
George, and some of the most desirablesites 
on the Adirondack lakes, are now held in 
this way by squatters. Among them are 
men of wealth, and men of social and politi- 
cal influence. These facts maké the posi- 
tion of the Commissioners a delicate and 
difficult one. If they allow the squatters 
to remain, they lay themselves open to 
serious charges of malfeasance in the execu- 
tion of a public trust; if they take steps to 
have them removed from the state lands 
they create personal hostility against them- 
selves. They hope, however, by obtaining 
authority to lease portions of the forest, to 
legalize this unlawful occupation of state 
lands, and at the same time to put them- 
selves in a position to be able to supply 
eligible building lots for summer homes at 
low rates. 

This should not be allowed. The bil! is 
too general and sweeping in its provisions. 
It gives too much power to the Commission, 


and throws too much temptation in their 
path. The policy of forest management, 
which its passage would inaugurate, is, we 
are convinced, a dangerous one. The a7 
reason that justifies the State of New Yor 

in holding lands in the Adirondack region 
is that the forests which grow upon them 








may be properly protected and preserved. 
These forests have an important and-con- 


trolling influence uponthe prosperity of the 
whole state. If they are to be parceled off 
into five acre building lots it will be impossi- 
ble to carry out any scheme of forest mavage- 
ment. Settlers, even when they are rich, 
and possess social and political influence, 
area constant menace tothe forest. They 
increase the danger of fire; they stamp out 
orclear up the undergrowth, even when 
they do not destroy or injure the trees, and 
they are, when they become numerous, a 
powerful incentive to railroad building.— 
Garden and Forest. _ 


ORNAMENTATION OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL GROUNDS. 


Dr. RICHARD EDWARDS, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Springfield, presented 
a paper on this subject, of which the follow- 
ing is a synopsis: We should plant trees in 
school yards for the same reason that we 
do anywhere, but, as a rule, will be more 
permanently and effectually felt if nn 
by children, than by older persons. e 
should plant trees because our streams, 
formerly so marked a feature of prairie land- 
scape, are drying up and being obliterated. 
This is due to the destruction of forests and 
other forms of vegetation. Trees at least 
equalize rain-fall; they furnish protection 
against violence of storms and severe winds. 
Trees appeal to the love of the beautiful. 
While older people appreciate the value of 
tree-planting, chiliren can easily be taught 
it. Trees contribute to children’s welfare 
at school, by furnishing harmless and 

ure pleasure; by contributing to the child’s 
ved anything which helps to develop 
sound, wholesome bodies is at this time in- 
expressibly valuable. Trees furnish shelter 
in summer and winter, equalizing heat and 
cold. Trees also absorb noxious gases and 
help supply oxygen. They are educational, 
us they cultivate the senses of seeing, hear- 
ing and feeling. It is easier to learn by the 
sense ot perception than from books. 
Esthetic faculties would be educated, as in 
Nature we find the ideal of beauty. Pleas- 
ure, health and education can be aided by 
teaching how to plant. Arbor Day should 
be observed. If children plant their own 
trees in the school yard they will not injure 
them. Children learn the lesson that all 
worthy gewards are not obtained immedi- 
ately—in short, foresight.—Popular Gar- 
denina. 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 





LIEBIG COMPANY'S 












EXTRACT OF MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 
_Sold by Storekeepers. Grocers and Druggists. 


ARMERS 


Buy the best, Our Standard Fertilizers, 
always reliable. Once used, always used. Sold 
at lowest prices. Ground Bone of all degrees 
of fineness, fur land, cattle or chickens, a spe- 
gore. Send for our valuable Agricultural 
Hand-Book and Rural Record (sent free) and 
price-list 


STEARNS FERTILIZER CO., 
r Street, New York. 


Hussey's Patent Steel Coulter Harrow. 











These Coulter Teet h and Irons sold 
separate when desired. 
Paper patterns of frame 








sharp, light, strong, 


and durabie. 


Catalogue of Plows. Harrows and Horse H 
Address T. B. HUSSEY, NORTH BERWICK, ME. 


SON’S 


PEAR 
HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATES 


At Bottom Prices. 


Sold for Cash Directly to Consumers. 
SAVE AGENTS’ PROFITS 

And secure Reliable and Lasting Fertilizers. Highest 

recommendations where tried side by side with other 


standard brands. Send for Catalogue. 
JOHN M. PEARSON, Hudson, N. Y. 








THE “STANDARD” 


Galvanized Wire Netting. 


POULTRY FENCING. 
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TRADE MARK. 

Only three-quarters of one cent per square foot for 2 
inch mesh. No. 19 Vitro. Beschers, Brooders. Txrred 
Paper. Drinking Fountains. ed Trays. Ground 
Bone, Beef Scra Oyster Shells. Incubator Sup- 

the Poaitry Yard, Send two 





T.B. HUSSEY, Man’fr, 
North Berwick, Me. 









Tilustrated 
Catalogues Free 


“ce 
Hussey’s “Hard Metal’’ Plows 
are celebrated for their superior turning capacity, 
easy draft, ease in holding, strength and durability. 
Send for prices of Plows, Harrows and Cultivators, 
Address as above. 














SOLUBLE 


GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 
50,000 Tons. 


We again offer this old 
established and reliable 
Fertilizer, which during 
the past year has fully 
sustained its high repu- 
tation. For Farm Crops 
of all kinds, Fruit T: 
Gardens, whs, an 
Flowers, it has no supe- 
rior. 


PACIFIC 






= tain 
‘2 directions forwarded 
free. 
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GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, Boston, Mass, 





THOMPSON'S EYE-WATER. 


This well-known an 4 cient remedy 
for diseases of the Eye has acq a world-wide 
reputation during the past one hundred years: and it 
is a remarkable fact that this reputation has been sus- 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 
PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 





One Month. ....6 9% One Year......... $3 00 
Three Months.... 75 Two Years....... 
Four Mont 00 Three Years..... 70 
Six Vonrhs....... Years....... 8 


7 ears 
Nine Montbs......225 Five Vears........10 0 
Single Copies 10 cents. 


In CLUBs OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 Each. 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1,04 per year additional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
RATES. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Applicatien, 

(Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

2” Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders, or Registered Letter. 

Postal Notes being payble to bearer are no safer 
to send than Bank Bills. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
tnree weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numoers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO.., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 
advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-0, Box 2787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1888, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S specia) Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazine 
in connection with THE INDEPENDEYT can save a 
very handsome percentage of money py crd sring from 
our Club-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
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e a im. 

4times (one month)... .7Uc.| 4 times (one month). ...85c, 

B S (six ~~ B pod = - - 80c. 
« ds ry t “ 


ms he 
3 “ (twelve “ (52 “ (twelve )....f6c 
READING NOTICBES......... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATB 
LINE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES...... TWO DOLLAKS PER AGATE 
Live. 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ....+ FIFTY CENTS A LINE 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
2451 Rreadwary, New Verk. _ 

FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

PRICE REDUCED. 

WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has “‘ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be deiivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
sent (postpaid) to any P. O. in the United 
States, on the receipt of one dollar each. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 

ond wholesomeness. More economical than the ordl- 

kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 

we nhade of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 

eee Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
Gourany, 106 Wall St.. N. Y. 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 22d St,, Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

207/& 3209 Wabash Avenue. 


THOMSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


GLOVE - FITTING 
Corsets. 


NEVER HAVE BEEN 
EQUAL TO PRES- 
ENT MAKE, 

MORE POPULAR THAN 

EVER. 


A PERFECT FIT 


GUARANTEED. 
THREE LENGTHS. 


SHORT, MEDIUM 
AND EXTRA 


ONC. 
TWELVE GRADES. 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
GUARANTEED, 


THE BEST GOODS AND CHEAPEST FOR 
QUALITY, 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., NEW YORK, 


POLE MANUFACTURERS. 


| thing « of beauty_is a joy for- 











ever, if, like a Paneled Iron 

Ceiling it is of the most dura- 
ble and fireproof material used for 
the purpose, and made in designs 
suitable for all classes of build- 
ings. Address Henry 8S. North- 
rop, Cor. Centre and Franklin 
Sts. N.Y. forcircular etc. 


ON THE VERANDAS. 


(From the St. Augustine News.] 


E vidently they were from New York. 

*Her figure, Jack! Lithe and graceful, and. sir, 
did you ever get a good look into those fathomless 
eyesef hers? Yes? Well. you are braver than I am! 
I am honestly afraid to look into their dark depths; 
and such perfectly white teeth!’ 

mi suppose you hnGw how she came by them? ‘ 

* Nature endowed her with them, of course.’ 

*“*There’s where you are wrong, my dear teliow! ag 

“You don’t mean—you would pot insinuate that—”’ 

“Oh, no,sir! they are not store teeth.’ 





“Then what do }ou mean?” 
“ They are simply polished.” 
“Polished! How is that a a woolen rag 
and some sort of paste and powder 
“Simply with a lictle brush—the Ideal Felt Tooth 
Polishe ay 
“By George! Do you know aS wondered—”’ 
18 Bolishers boxed 25 cts. rishable Holder 35 


cts. Dealers or mailed. eat 'f’g Co., Utica, N. Y. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 





Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
There is no Paine manufactured = to it. It is 


see ‘that the above TRADE-MARK is on each package’ 
and thereby get the GENUINE RUBBER PAINT. 
Factories ge 750,752,754 Washington St., 
ew York, bp ane © teve “ea Chicago, 
t. Lou 


EMERSON 
#5000 MATER 


Wha RANT 











J. M,. ALLEN, President, 
WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary, 





Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, ( NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental Secchiya, cor. Court and Montague 
Buildings. d No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve for re-insurance.....$2,585,904 05 
Reserve, ample foraliciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Be I iccccccces conccdecescee 920,997 61 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1888, $4,875,623 03 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. Cc: MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 8d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


SAMUEL D, BABOOCK, HIRAM BARNEY. 
Me tyes BLIS ALFRED RAY 


eS CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKER. 
WM HOSWAN. HENRY F. SPAULDING 
HENRY C. BOWEN. RICHARD 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REE 
THEODORE F. fia JOHN HEAR 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES. H. BOOTH, 
WM. M. RICHARDS, Ww HURLBUT. 
JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN 
ALEX. E. ORR, BRADISH JOHNSOK, 
Wi. L. ANDREWS, J. D. VERMI 
E. W. CORLI JACOB WENDELL. 
AMES FRASER, SLA 
WM. G. LOW, 


ips T 
LAWRENCE TURNURF. 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Rrookiyn Dep’t. 





THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE, 
BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW 
AND BELFAST (LARNE), 

WITH THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 
TO LIVERPOOL, LONDON, DUBLIN. Erc. 


. ET 
STATE OF INDIA Thursaay, pri 19th. 10 A. M. 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. Th., April 26,+:30 A.M. 


Cabin passage $35 and $40, according to location of 
stateroom. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. Steer- 
age tickets to and from all partsof Eurove at lowest 
rates. Pier 4], foot of Leroy St. For freight and pass- 
age apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO.. General Agents, 
53 Broadway, New York. 


Splendid Opportunities 


The Country reached by the 
lines of the great Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway system 
offers exceptional inducements to 
persons of moderate means seek- 
ing new homes, and to the capi- 
talist desirous of making a safe 
and productive investment. 

At frequent intervals during the 
months of March, April, May and 
June the Northwestern Com- 
pany will sellland excursion tick- 
ets to points in Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, Minnesota and Northern 
Iowa at the low rate of one fare 
for the round trip. 

This liberal arrangement offers 
an excellent opportunity for a 
personal visit to the rich terri- 
tory reached by that line. 

Rates and full particulars can 
be obtained on application to the 
nearest ticket agent, or by ad- 
dressing the General Passenger 
Agent at Chicago, Ill. 


J. H. WHITMAN, P 
General Manager. 
H. C. WICKER, 
Traffic Manager. 


E. P. WILSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 


tA MAK 














CORTRIGHT 
Metal TILES and SHINGLES, 


Ridge-Ooping, Hips, Valleys, etc. 





Shield Tiles and Roll Ridge-Cop- 
ing, Absolutely Snow and Rain- 
proof, Fireproof and Ornamental. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO., 
_146 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Penn. _ 

THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings pans Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLO 


383 Washington = Bosten 
41 Maiden Lane. New York, 
170 State Street, Chicago, 


varefuiservics. [)QA('S AVG AGEN Bostoy 


HAW, AAPPLIN & Co, 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 











TED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF TH: 
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CHICAGO, , ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R'C 


Ne my include CHivAGO, 
PEORIA. MOLINE. noon ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 








MINNEAPO 

and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) 

Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 

Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’\ 
** Great Rock Island Route.”’ 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and 8t. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TO. HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 

pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
A Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
**“WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT”’ 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
East Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 
The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
noe facilities to travel to and from Indian- 
polis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 
“For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 
E.ST.JOHN, E.A.HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 








Twenty-six fizes keptin stock. Send for a list 
and mention this publication,and we will give yev 
special rate or any size. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE INDEPENDENT. 


To any onewho will mention The Independcnt’ and inclose a postal 
note or money order for the amount, we will send a binder inade espe- 
cially for The independent. Will hold a year’s papers. 


Our Regular $1.50 Binder for 95 Cents, Post-paid. 


We willalso sell tothe subscribers of The Independent Binders for 
Harper’s Weeklu, Harper's Bazar, Frank ceslie’s, Christian Union, Scten- 
tifle American, Sunday-School Times and Youth’s Companion for $1.00 each, 
post-paid: regular price, $1.50. Century, Scribner’s, Atlantic, Lippincott’s, St. 
Nicholas, Harper's Monthly, Outing and Overland Monthly for 65 cents each. 


ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, 


10 Murray Street, New York, 





FOR STEEP OR FLAT ROOFS. 


CAN BE PUT ON BY ANY PERSON. 
THOUSANDS OF ROL LS_ SOLD ANNUALLY FOR 
UILDINGS OF EVERY DESCRiPTION. 


exw: FOR NEW CIRCULAR,CONTAINING PRICE 
LIST AND REFERENCES. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


M. EHRET, JR. & CO, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Philadelphia and CDICa RO 














STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

“Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
WALTERS’ TIN, STEEL i Shingles 
lf 















GALVANIZED OR GOPPE 
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sng U0y 
510—520 EAST 
20TH ST., N. Y. 


WwW. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOW “id ’ 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 


87 John St., New York, and 
19 Lake St., Chicago. 


nanUyseuvuame or 
PUMPS, 





een, Street Washers 
ow ORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 


Highest medal awarded 
\ them by the Universal Exhi- 


76. 





“OSGOOD” 
¥. 8. Standard Scales. 
Sent on trial. Freight 
f paid. Fully warran- 
ted. 3 TON $35. 
Other sizes propor- 
aw low. Tllus- 

nts well paid. ated book free. 
ad OG200D & THOMPSON, ‘Binghamton, ‘XX. Ye 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chaseee 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O. 












HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE, 

OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 

DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


COLONNADE HOTEL, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Chestnut Street, corner 15th, One Block 
from Penn. R.R, Station. 
American Plan. $3.50 per day. 


H. J. & G. R. CRUMP. 


VICTO BICYCLES. 











TRICYCLES 


Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., 
182—188 Columbus Avenue, Bosten, Mass 








THE INDEPENDENT PRESS, 


21 AND 23 .Rose STREET. 
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